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['N a country, which has fo long he held a Aiſtins 
guiſhed place in the Republic of Letters as Great 
Britain, it is ſurpriſing that ſo ſmall a ſhare of 


atten ſhould hitherto have been paid to the ſub- 


ject of this work. While the events of civil hiſtory 
have been related in every poſſible variety of me- 
thod and language, and have been made the fre- 


quent ſubject. of philoſophical diſcuſſion, a ſeries of 


facts, leſs adapted, indeed, to impreſs the 1 imaginati- 
on, but by no means leſs inſtructive, has been 


almoſt entirely overlooked. A Britiſh ſtudent, who, 
in his ſearch after truth, ſhould 4 be deſirous 5 tak 


tems to draw [pee clas for pimſelf, | 


: would ſeek in vain for the neceſſary information 


in any, Engliſh . work, The only treatiſe, which 
might. ſeem to promiſe him much aſliſtance on 


this ſubject, is STANLEY's HisTORY or PHILO- 


SOPHY : but, to lay nothing of the uncouth and ob- 
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ſcure ſtyle in which this work is written, he 
would find, upon examination, that the author's 
plan extended little further than to the hiſtory of the 
Greeian ſects of philoſophy ; and that, in executing 
it, he has rather performed the office of an induſtrious 
compiler, than that of a judicious enter? -- * 

When, a few years ago, [ firſt conſulted Brucker's 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy *, it was merely in hopes of 
obtaining from ſo extenſive and elaborate a work fur- 
ther ſatisfaction than I had hitherto been able to 
gain reſpecting the opinions of the antients ; and the 
only uſe I then propoſed to make of the book was, 
to borrow from it ſome aſſiſtance in drawing up a 
Courſe of Lectures to young men on the purſuit 
of knowledge. But upon a careful peruſal of this 
hiſtory, J found it a vaſt magazine of important 
facts, collected with indefatigable induſtry, digeſted 
with admirable perſpicuity of method, and written 
with every appearance of candour and impartiality, 
I regretted that ſo valuable a fund of information 
ſhould be acceſſible only to thoſe, who had learn- 
ing, leiſure, and perſeverance ſufficient, to read in 
Latin fix cloſely printed quarto volumes, contain- 
ing on the average about a thoufand pages each. I 
thought I could not render my countrymen better 
ſervice, than by taking upon myſelf to become, in 
this inſtance, their reader; and determined to: un- 
dertake the taſk of communicating to them, in their 
. vernacular tongue, the SUBSTANCE of this great, 
and, as it appeared to me, valuable work. 

The taſk was not without difficulties, Having 
neither leiſure, nor in many caſes opportunity, to 


* Edit. ſec. Lipfiz, 1767. | 
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compare the hiſtory with the numerous authorities 
to which it refers, I was obliged, for the moſt part, 
to give my author implicit credit for fidelity and ac- 
curacy. This, however, I thought myſelf juſtified 
in doing, partly becauſe, wherever I have conſulted 
the originals, I have found the quotations and 
references ſufficiently corre& ; but chiefly, on ac- 
count of the high reputation which the author has 
obtained upon the continent, 1 have, nevertheleſs, 
thought it right to give his references, as far as my 
plan would permit, that they may be conſulted by 
ſuch readers as may wiſh to compare them with 
the work. In the ſelection of materials, I had no 
reſource, but to rely upon my own judgment. The 
only rule I have followed has been, to chuſe 1 8 
particulars as were moſt likely to be generally in 
tereſting. Thoſe who are inclined to enter into 
more minute inquiries, will of courſe conſult the 
original authors; and for their convenience, a ge- 
neral lift 6f references is given at the cloſe of each 
chapter, or ſection. In regard to language, I have 
found it wholly impraCticable to follow my author. 
His ſtyle is ſo exceedingly verboſe, that it would 
have been impoſſible to have made theſe volumes a 
tranſlation of ſelect parts, without omitting others 
equally important, and without at the ſame time 
rendering the: work tedious to an Engliſh reader. 
Inſtead of TRANSLATING the 5 1 have, 
therefore, endeavoured to give a faithful  REPRE- 
sENTATION of its general meaning and ſpirit; 
To expreſs theſe with perſpicuity and preciſion has 
been, as far as — ſtyle, 25 utmoſt aim. 


of 


— 
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of the author's Abridgment of his great work, 
ubliſhed, in a large octavo volume *, under the title 
of Inflitutiones Hiftorie Philoſophice Uſui Acade- 
mice fuventutis adornatæ, I have made as much 
uſe, as was conſiſtent with the different views 
with which that abſtract and this hiſtory were drawn 


up. The former appears to have been written almoſt 


entirely for the ſake of academic ſtudents, and rather 


to aſſiſt their recollection in ſtudying the ſubject, 


than to ſuperſede the uſe of the larger hiſtory. 


The latter is deſigned to give thoſe, who may not 


have leiſure or opportunity to peruſe the original, an 
idea of its contents, ſufficiently complete to anſwer 
every purpoſe of intereſting or uſeful information. 
If it be aſked, whether the trouble of drawing up 


this hiſtory from the large work might not have been 


ſpared by tranſlating the author's own abridgment? | 
my anſwer is, that ſuch a tranſlation would: only 
have furniſhed the Englſh reader with a dry ſketch 
of leading incidents and opinions ; whereas, in this 

work it is infended, not only to communicate infor- 


mation by a detail of facts, but to enliven the detail 


by anecdotes and reflections of various kinds. F ew 


perſons, I apprehend, would prefer the bare our- 

LINE of a portrait, though ſketched in full ſize by 
the hand of a maſter, to a MINIATURE PICTURE, 
- Which, at the ſame time that it ſufficiently preſerves 


the likeneſs, copies in ſome meaſure the expreſſion 
and colouring of the original. 

For any occaſional miſtakes which the learned 
reader may detect in the courſe of this ** 
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bars no other apology to make, than that I have 
endeavoured to render it as correct as I was able. 
With regard to the errors which may be charged 
upon my author, I am inclined to ſpeak with leſs 
7 His work bears throughout ſuch evident 

s of diligent attention, cool judgment, and free- 
a Foy prejudice, as juſtly to entitle even his 
opinions to no ſmall degree of reſpect; but as far 
as concerns facts, perhaps no hiſtorian ever had a 
better claim to confidence. No candid reader will, 
without the moſt careful enquiry, pronounce chat 
ſtatement of facts erroneous, which was the reſult of 
a courſe of inveſtigation, in which the life of an in- 
duſtrious ſtudent was brenn occupied for the 
long term of FIFTY YEARS * 

The uſes which may be made of the hiſtory | of 
philoſophy are ſo fully enumerated in the author's 
PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS, as to leave me lit- 
tle to add upon the ſubject. I mult not, however, 
omit to mention certain applications of this branch 
of knowledge, which, from cauſes into which it is 
of little conſequence to enquire, Brucker has either, 
barely hinted-at, or wholly overlooked, | 

Experience is univerſally acknowledged to be the 
beſt preceptor. The hiſtory of philoſophy is a re- 
giſter of experiments to aſcertain the ſtrength c 
the human underſtanding. As far as they have 
been ſucceſsful, they at once ſerve to guide and to 
encourage our future reſearches: ' And even thoſe 
which have been unſucceſsful, may perhaps prove 
of equal uſe in preventing the Le of 9915 


* Præf. ad Vol vis 
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fitable labours. To infer from the diverſity . of 
opinions on metaphyſical; ſubjects, which, after 
ages of diſputation, has ſubſiſted, and ſtill continues, 
among philoſophers, that the whole field of meta- 
phyſics ought to be abandoned as barren ground, 
would be a raſh and precipitate concluſion. But 

the dialeQtic combatants of the Grecian, Alexan- 
drian, Arabian, and Chriſtian ſchools, . have lived 
to little purpoſe, if they have not convinced the 

world, that by far the greater part of their inge- 
nuity and induſtry was employed, either upon mere 
words, or upon nugæ difficiles, which have never 
yielded, and are never likely to yield, any ſubſtan- 


tial benefit to mankind: 


With reſpect to thoſe more important enquiries, 
which have been always interwoven with ſcholaſtic 
logomachies, ſuch as concern, for example, the ori- 
gin of things, the nature of the Supreme Being, 


the diſtinct exiſtence and duration of the human 


ſoul, the foundation of morals, and other ſimilar ; 
ſubjects, although the different ſyſtems, which: are 
embraced with equal confidence by dogmatiſts of 
every ſect, ought not to be pleaded as an argument 
for abandoning the ſearch after truth, as altogether 
a hopeleſs purſuit, they ought, unqueſtionably, to 
teach every inquirer caution and diffidence, and 


every diſputant candour and moderation. Perhaps, 


too, men's reſearches into theſe ſubjects, have now 
been carried to ſuch extent, and every argument 
upon them has been ſo thoroughly diſcuſſed, that 
it may be poſſible to determine, with ſufficient pre- 
ciſion, how far it is poſſible for the human mind to 
Proceee in che inveſtigation of truth, and 20% it 

| can 
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can proceed no further. Poſſibly the time may not 
be far diſtant, when an end will be put to fruitleſs 
controverſy, by diſtinctly aſcertaining the limits of 
the human underſtanding. If this deſirable point 


be ever attained, it is obvious that one of the means 


of accompliſhing, it muſt be, an accurate attention 
to the manner in which different ſects in philoſophy 
and religion have, from time to time, ariſen, and 
to the various cauſes of diverſity of opinion. 
But, among the advantages which may be ex- 
pected, from a compariſon of the hiſtory of philo- 
ſophy with the preſent ſtate of opinions, one of the 
principal is, that it will lead to the full diſcovery of 


the origin of many notions and Practices, which 


have no other ſupport than their antiquity, -and 


conſequently to much important reformation and im- 
provement. The doctrines, the forms, and even 
the technical language of our public ſchools, may : 
be eaſily traced back to the Scholaſtic Age, and 
through this to the antient Grecian ſecs, particu- 


larly to the Peripatetic School. It is impoſſible that 
the preſent ſtate of knowledge ſhould be fairly 
compared with antient wiſdom, without diſcover- 


ing the abſolute neceſſity of enlarging the field of 


education beyond the utmoſt limits preſcribed by 
our moſt enlightened anceſtors. From the ſame 
compariſon, ſimilar effects may be confidently ex- 


pected, with reſpect to religious tenets and inflitu- 
tions. When it is clearly underſtood (as from the 


preſent free diſcuſſion of theſe ſubjects it is likely 
| ſoon to be) that many of the doctrines commonly 
received as of divine authority, originated in the 
Pagan Schools, and were thence tranſplanted at a 

| 5 very 


very carly Met ito [thi Chriſtian church ; more 
particularly, when it is generally known (and it is 
impoſſible it can be long concealed even from the 
loweſt claſſes of the people) that the fundamental 
doctrine of the UNITY OF THE DIVINE NATURE 


has undergone corruptions, from which no efta- 


bliſhed church in Chriſtendom has ever yet been 
purged ; it cannot fail to become an object of gene- 
ral attention, to produce ſuch a reform in religion, 
as ſhall free its public inſtitutions from the incum- 
brance of Scholaſtic ſubtleties, and to render reli- 
gion itſelf more intereſting and efficacious, by mak- 
ing its forms more ſimple and intelligible. 

It has not been without the hope of contributing, 
in ſome degree, towards the abolition of antient er- 
rors, and the extenſion of uſeful knowledge, that 1 
have drawn up this hiſtory of philoſophy. 


Norwich, Fune 1791. | 
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Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 


IN THREE PERIODS. 


/ 


PERIOD THE FIRST, 


From the earlieft Times, to the Decline of the Ro- 
man Republic; which comprehends, 


I. BARBARIC PHILOSOPHY, including that of all 
antient Nations, among whom the Greek Language 
was not ſpoken. 


1. EASTERN NATIONS. 


(1) HeBrews, eee Vo the poſterity of 


Abraham to the time of the Babyloniſh Captivity; af. 
ter their return from which they were called Jews. 
their wiſe men, the moſt celebrated names are 


Hoes Solomon, and Daniel. Their wiſdom, de- 


rived from Divine Revelation, is not to be confounded 


with philoſophical and ſpeculative ſcience. 


(2.) CHaLDEans, the author of whoſe philoſophy 
was Zoroaſter. Belus was another celebrated teacher 


of 


\ 


wk. - 


towel from the Egyptiaus. 


Under the 


X11 AN EPITOME OF THE 


of wiſdom among the Afyrians ; : but both his age atid 


hiſtory are uncertain. © Later than theſe lived Beroſus, 
who firſt taught the Chaldean learning to the Greeks. 

(3. Prkslaxs, among whom Zarduſnt, alſo called 
Zoroaſter, was the founder of wiſdom: be wrote a ſa- 
cred book called Zend. Among * ** Mags were 
Hyſtaſpes and Hoſtanes. 

(A.) InDIans, whoſe wiſe men were called Gymno: 
ſophiſts and Brachmans. Among theſe were Buddas, | 
Dandamis, and Calanus. 

(F.) ARABIANS, among whom the Zabii, a ſect of 
philoſophers, and Lokman, an elegant writer of fables, | 
are memorable. 

(6.) Pnznictans, to whom is aſcribed the invention 
of letters. Moſchus, Cadmus, and Sapchoniathonm, are 
among theif celebrated men: 


2. SOUTHERN NATIONS. 


(1.) EcvyPTians, the founder of whoſe wiſdom was 
Theut, or Thoth, whom the Greeks call Hermes, and 
the Latins Mercury. After him aroſe a ſecond Hermes, 
called alſo Triſmegiſtus, to whom various books and 
inventions are aſcribed. 

2.) ETmorlans, whoſe wiſdom ſeems to have been 
Atlas was one of their 
Arſt aſtronomers. | | 


3. WESTERN NATIONS. 


5 1.) Cal rs, whoſe philoſophers were called Druids: 
eral name of the Celtic nations were 
comprehended the Gauls, Britons; Germans, and Cam- 


brians. 


(2.) OE LAY and Romans: among the Porter 


flouriſhed Tages, the inventor of augury: among the 
g — Numa f is properly ſtyled a philoſopher. 


4. NOR- 


nisronv or PHILOSOPHY, xili 


1 
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4. NORTHERN NATIONS. 


Theſe eln the Northern Scythitans (diſtin Hows 


the Celtic Scythians) Thracians, Getæ, &c. Among 
whom Abaris, Anacharſis, Toxaris, and amen, * 
tained the praiſe of en e 4 


II. GRECIAN PHILOSOPHY 3 which x vas, 


Firſt, Fanvrowall as taught by Prometheus, Inet 
Orpheus, Muſæus, Eumolpus, Melampus, 
Amphion, Heſiod, Epimenides, and Homer. 


Secondly, PoLtticarL, chiefly adapted to the formation 


and improvement of ſtates, and the civiliza- 
tion of ſociety. Among the authors of this 


philoſophy were the legiſlators Zaleucus, 


4 riptolemus, Draco, Solon, and Lycurgus; 
the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, Thales, 
Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, and Peri- 
ander; and the fabuliſt, Eſop. 

Thirdly, SECTARIAN, which owes its birth to Thales 


and Pythagoras, and was divided into two 


leading Wool, the Tonic and ſtalie. if . 


* 


Of the IONIC SCHOOL, were 


I, Taz Toxic Scr proper, whoſe ſander Thales 

had, as his ſucceſſors, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, I Dio- 
genes Apolloniates, and Archelaus, 
2. THE Socrartic School, founded by SOCRA- 
TES, the principal of whoſe diſciples were Xenophon, 
Z#ſchines, Simon, Cebes, Ariſtippus, Phædo, Euclid, 
Plato, Antiſthenes, Critus, and Alcibiades. 


. Tux CYRENAIC SEgcT, of which AzisTIppus was 


the author: his followers were, his daughter Arete, 

Hegeſias, Anicerris, Theodorus, and Bion. 

4. ThE Mreanlc, or ERISTIC Secr, formed by 
_ Everi» 
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EucLißp of 3 ; to whom bend Eubulides, 
Diodorus, and Stilpo, famous for their logical ſubtlety. 
„ Fas ELIAc, or ERETRIAC SCHOOL, raiſed by 
PrxDo of Elis, who, though he cloſely adhered to the 
doctrine of Socrates, gave name to his School. His 
ſucceſſors were Pliſtanus, and Menedemus; the latter 
of whom, being a native of Eretria, transferred the 
ſchool and name to his own count 
6. THE Acapemic Sect, of which PLATO was 
the founder. After his death, many of his diſciples de- 
viating from his doctrine, the ſchool was divided into 
(I.) The Old Academy, which ſtrictly retained his te- 
-- nets, and in which the chair of Plato was ſuc- 
cCeſſively filled by SPEUSIPPUS, Xenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates, and Crantor. 
(2. ) The Middle Academy, founded by. AxckslLAus, 
and continued by Lacydes, Evander, and Ege- 
ſinus. 
GY The New 8 of . CARNEADES was - 
the author: he was ſucceeded by Clitomachus, 
Philo of Lariſſa, Charmidas, and Antiochus 
ol Aﬀcalon, the laſt en of the Platonic 
__ fchool in Greece. 
7. THE PERIPATETIC SECT, founded by ARISTO- 
TLE, whoſe ſucceſſors in the Lyceum were Theophraſ- 


tus, Strato, Lycon, Ariſto, Critolaus, and Diodorus. 


Among the Peripatetics, beſides thoſe who occupied the 
chair, were alſo Dicæarchus, Eudemus, and Demetrius. 


Phalereus. 


8. Taz Cynic Sect, of which the author was * 


IISTREN RES, Whom. Diogenes, Oneſicritus, Crates, Me- 
trocles, Menippus, and Menedemus, ſucceeded. In 


the liſt of Cynic philoſophers muſt alſo be reckoned 


Hipparchia, the wife of Crates. 
9. Fas. STorc Sect, of which ZENO was the 


founder. His ſucceſſors in the porch were Perſæus, 
Ariſto of Chios, Herillus, Sphærus, Cleanthes, Chry- 
ſippus, Zeno of Tarſus, Diogenes the Babylonian, An- 
tipater, Panztius, and Poſidonius. 8 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. xv 
of the ITALIC-SCHOOL, were 


I. Tas ITALIC SzcT; proper”: it was founded by 
PYTHAGORAS, a: difciple of Pherecydes, © 'Fhe fol- 
lowers of Pythagoras were Ariſtæus, Mnefarchus, Alc- 
mæon, Eephantuss! Hippo, Empedocles, Epicharmus, 
Ocellus, Timæus, Ae Hippaſus, Vhilolaws, and 
Eudoxus. 

2. THE ELzATIC Swen; of which: nee Oat . 
the author: his ſucceſſors, Parmenides, Melſſus, Zeno, 
belonged to the metaphyfical'claſs of this ſect; Leucip- 
pus, Democritus, Protagoras, Diagoras,: and Anaxar- 
chus, to. the phy/ecal. | 

3. Tus HiRACLITEAN: SzoT, which- was founded 
by HERACLITUS, and ſoon” afterwards expired: Zeno 
and Hippocrates philoſophiſed- after the manner of He- 
raclitus, and other rn borrowed ba rw. from 
his ſyſtem. 'S 

4. THE Ericbnzax Gu a en lar che Eleatic, 
had EPICURUS for its author; among whoſe followers 
were. Metrodorus, CotyEnus, * Hermac! eit Leinen 
Bafilides, and Protarchus. 

„Tux PyRRHONIc, or genre ina, the parent 
of Which was PyzRHo : his doctrine was taught by Ti- 
mon, the Phliaſian; and after ſome interval was conti- 
nued by Ptolemy a Cyrenean, an at Alexandria by 
neſidemus. 5 


The Grecian PHLosorRx at length paſſed from . 
Greece and Italy, 


1. Into ASIA. Alexander, in his Aſiatie expeditio 
was attended by many philoſophers, particularly Call 
thenes and Anaxarchus; ſeveral of whom he ſent to, 
hold conference with the wiſe men of the Eaſt, particu- 
larly the Perſian Magi and the Indian Brachmans. The. 
conſequence was, that bs means of the de" 

CA 
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caſt of the Oriental theology, the Grecian and Oriental 
dogmas were blended together; and hence arofe a * 
kind of doctrine in the Eaſt. 

2. INTO EcGyer, After Ade hall . 
Egypt, he permitted the people, whom he collected 
from different countries in Alexandria, to profeſs their 
reſpective religious and philoſophical. tenets; whence 


theſe gradually became incorporated with thoſe of the 


Greeks. This coalition was ds greatly promoted 
by the encouragement which was given to learned men 
— philoſophers of all nations and ſects to ſettle at 


Alexandria. From this time, the names of almoſt all 


the Greek ſects were heard in Egypt; but that which 
was chiefly prevalent was the Platonic. The remains of 
the Italian ſchool of Pythagoras alſo fled into Egypt, and 


their inſtitutions ſyited the taſte of that ſuperſtitious na- 
tion. Thus an alliance gradually took place: between 


the Egyptian, Platonic, and Pythagorean ſyſtems; and 
from this heterogeneous combination both philoſophy 
and theology aſſumed a new form in Egypt. When, 


under — Phyſcon, the philoſophers were for . 


time driven from Egypt into Aſia, upon their return 
the Oriental philoſophy was added to the maſs, and the 


confuſion of opigions was e in 9 ond 


2. 
= 


- rsTORY: Of PuILOSOPHY: — Holi 
PERIOD, T HE,S ECC 0 9 D, *. 


From the Decliue of the 1 Republics bs the Re- | 
vival of Letters, which e 


Firſt, "THE PHILOSOPHY or THE ROMANS ; 
mens, which may be conſidered its germs 


L Brok Tis Eobantuimund# OF THE Moman⸗ 
cy; when it may be remarked,” that the Grecian phi- 
loſophy was not received without great difficulty. =, 
when Carneades, Diogenes, and Critolaus were ſent to ö 
Rome on an embaſſy from the Athenians, and the Ro- 
man youths of diſtinction flocked . to hear the 
philoſophers, it was thought neceſſary ag g them 
an honourable diſmiſſion, to paſs a Gees of the ſenate, 
that no philoſophers ſhould nde at Rome. When the 
ſame young men, however, were Toon afterwards ſent 
to Athens in a military capacity, they-viſited/the ſchools 
of the philoſophers; and became acquainted with their 
doctrines: This was firſt done by Scipio Africanus, 
Lelius, and Furius, whoſe example was ſoon followed 
by many others. Lucullus, who was inſtructed in phi- 
loſophy by Antiochus the Aſcalonite, erected a magni- 
fieent library at his houſe, which he opened for the 
uſe of the learned; and hereby enticed philoſophers of 
all ſects to ſettte at Rome. Sylla, after the ſiege of 
Athens; firſt brought to light hs writings of Ariſtotle 
and Theophraſtus, and conveyed them to Rome. From 
the times of Lucullus and Sylla commences thezepocha 
of the flouriſhing ſtate of philoſophy in Rome, during 
which there was ſcarcely any Grecian ſe& which had 
not its patrons and followers among the Romans. This 
Was the caſe particularly with reſpect to 
1. TR Prrmaboric Ser, to which Ennius, 
Cato the Cenſor, and Nigidius Figulus were» 
aadherents; after whom the Pythagoric diſci- 
OP. pline ſoon a een vt”. 
5 * A 
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2. e Old, Middle, and Me: — 


— 
> 1 
1 


having among 1 its followers Lucullus, Bru- 
tus, Varro, and Piſo; the Middle being eſ- 
pouſed by Cicero, and the New by Philo- 


Tux Srolc Szcr; to which, beſides-many other 


illuſtrious Romans, Balbus and Cato of . 85 


VPerre addidted. Fi 
Tarn PunIPATETIO: Seen; for, aſter che mnicings 


of Ariſtotle had been copied by Tyrannio, and 


42 5 commented upon by Andronicus the Rhodi- 


an, 2; Perwatetic, philoſopher, this ſeq” alſo 
engaged much attention in Rome. 5 
HGraſſus, anz Piſo, received inſtructions 4 

| philoſophers. of i this feet; and Cicero com- 
mitted the charge of his fon to Cratippus, a 
rache. of the Peripatetic philoſophy at Athens. 


. un Erieb REAN SECT, which was patronized 


by. 'Forquatus; Velleius, Trebatius, Panſa, At- 
tions, Caſſi us; and others. 


6. da, SN SECT, which: was kai thought 


- to-bei-extin&::in- the timę of Cicero, but: was 


not without ſecret friends among the prafeſſed 


Academics; and was publicly revived ab: Alex- 
andria by Æneſidemus. 


1k Faces; THE. TIME: OF THE. an es or 
THE: Roman, Moxnarcay, when, though Roman. li- 
; expired, the ſtudy of philoſophy vas not neglocted. 
For With the poets, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Ma- 
nilius, and Perſius, and the hiſtorians, Livy, Tacitus, 
and. Straba, whoſe writings are enriched with many ſen- 
timents borrowed from the ſchools of phigfop Yo we ſind 


man feſſed philoſophers: 
15 Pere for though the ſect ak the Pytha- 


goreans ſoon failed, and, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was 
never afterwards revived, there were ſome phi- 


loſophers who adopted Pythagoric dogmas, and 


followed the Pythagoric diſcipline; among 


whom were Nigidius, Anaxilaus, Sextius, So- 


tion, Moderatus, Nichomachus, and, above 
all the reſt, Apollonius Tyanæus. 9 
e | 2. PLA- 


nisrokr op PHILOSOPHY. xix 


&. PiA: de which claſs belonged ag a 
_ Theon; A 


— Et | 
3. ker zo rie, or — Prarowtsrs 3, 4 body of 
philoſophers, who raiſed a new edifice of opi- 
_ 5 3 froni various 
oph religious. not exce | 
the Chriſark. The ſeeds of this ſect were — 
in — he by FPoraud, an Alexandrian philoſo- 
roſe to full growth under AMmoniue 
. — Among his diſeiples were Longinus, He- 
kennius, Origen, and Plotinus. Under PLori⸗ 
Nus this ſe& became” ſo flouriſhing, that he 
may be conſidered as a ſecond father of the 
, Mexdhdrian Eclectic . ſchool Thé ſect was 
0 opened in Egypt and Aſia by Amelius, 
: — 4 ;5 Maximus, jamblichus, ÆEdeſius, 
Eu tvs; Chryſanthins, and Hierocles; and 
_ afterwards at Athens, by Plutarch the ſon of 
Neſtorius, Syrian, clus, Marinus, Iſodore, 
and Damaſcius 
4+ PERIrATE TIC; who 8 be divided into two 
claſſes: The fe, Pure, which from Andro- 
nicùs to the time' of Nero. preſer ved the pe⸗ 
culiar characters of the ſe&, and kept it diſi 
tinct from all others: To this claſs belonged, 
Zoſigenes, Nicolaus, Damaſcenus, Xenarchũs, 
Athenzus, and Alexahder Rgeus. The A 
cond Mixed, which owed its origin to Ammo- 
nius, the Peripatetic, who mixed Platonic and 
Stoic- dogmas with thoſe of his own ſect. Hi 
example was followed by Eudemius, Alexander 
| Damaſcenus, Themiſtius, Olympiodorus, Sim- 
plicius, and others. N e e at- 
tempts of Alexander Area Anatolius, 
and ſome others, to reſtore the purity of the 
Ariſtotelian doctrine, it temained in a corrupt 
ſtate, till, in the ſeventh century, it paſſed ever _ 
to Arabian and Chriſtian ſchools. 
B 2 - 5. Cynic 
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5. Cynic: : of whom the moſt memorable names a ate. 
Muſonius, Demetrius, Demonax, Creſcens, Pe» 
regrinus, and Saluſtius. 

6. SToic: who flouriſhed with oeculiey diſtinction 

under the patronage of ſeveral of the empe- 

rors. The moſt celebrated Stoics of this period 

are Athenodorus, Cornutus, Muſonius R | 

Cherremon, Seneca, Dio of Pruſa, Euphrates, 

Epictetus, and Sextus of Chæronea. | 

7. EricuxzaxN: among whom Pliny, Lucian, and | 

Diogenes Laertius are to be reckned: ſome add 
Celfus, but without ſufficient reaſon. 

8. Sckpric: of them the principal are een, 
and Sextus Empiricus. | E 


Secondly, THE ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ibis hitoſophy, Which ſprung up a litele "FRY the 
Chriſtian ra, from the remains of the Zoroaſtrean doc- 
trine, had many followers in various parts of Aſia. Of 
theſe not a few paſſed over into Egypt, and contaminated 
not only the Pagan, but the Chriſtian and Jewiſh ſchools, 
producing 1 the Jews the Cabbaliſtic myſteries, and 
among the Chriſtians the Gnoſtic hereſies. The Ori- 
ental philoſophy, which firſt appeared in Chaldea and 
Perſia, and was afterwards diſſeminated through other 
countries, bears ſo near a reſemblance to that of Zoro- 
aſter, that it may be reaſonably referred to this origin. 


Thirdly, THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE JEWS, 


after their Return from the Babyloniſh rn 
concerning which i is to be FOOTE 


I. Tux Jewisn Pairs tp FROM THE EN or 
THE CAPTIVII VTO THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JeRUSALEM ; during which period the things | 
chiefly to be noted are, 


1 e ee ee 
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1. That the Samaritans embraced a mixed ſyſtem of 
religion, partly Jewiſh and partly Pagan, and received 
from the Oriental ſchools certain doctrines concerning 
emanations from the divine nature z whence aroſe the 
hereſy of Simon Magus. 


2. That, by the help of allegory, an Egyptian — 


lony of Jews incorporated Pagan philoſophy, chiefly the 
Platonic mixed with Oriental dogmas, with the myſtical 
interpretation of their ſacred law; and that among the 
firſt of theſe corruptors of Jewiſh wiidom are to be 
ranked Philo and, Ariſtobulus. 
3- That the Cabbala, or myſtical i interpretation of the 
law, was brought over from Egypt to Paleſtine by 
Simeon Shetach, and that after this there were learned 
men in Judea who ſtudied Pagan philoſophy, of which 
| Joſephus the hiſtorian is an example. 
4. That the principal ſects of the Jews were the Sad- 
ducees, the Karzites, the Phariſees, the Eſſenes, and the 
Therapeutz, whoſe origin, however, is uncertain: Of 
their learned men ſome of the moſt eminent were, Jefus 
the ſon of Sirach. Philo, Hillel, and JR 


e 


II. TE JEwWISR Pitisozoruy FROM THE De- 
STRUCTION OF JERUSALEM To MopzERN 
"Tims : during which period the. principal 

- objects of attention are, ly N 


1. The learned men, who 1 1 hag the eneral 
deſtruQion, erected ſchools at Jamnia, Tiberias, | bor 
| Lydda, &c. The moſt celebrated doctors of the law at 
that time were, Eliezer, Johannan, jehudah Hakka- 
doſh, and Akibha, the compilers of the Talmud. In 
Babylon were the Jewiſh ſchools of Sorana, N aharda, 
and Pumheditha ; among the more celebrated precep- 
tors, of whom were the rabbis Aſhe and Joſe, the com- 
pilers of the later Talmud, called Babylanian. 

2. The traditionary myſtical wiſdom, called the Cas- 
BALA, Which after the deſtruction of the Jewiſh ſtate; 
was ſtudied and taught with great . induſtry. The moſt © 
famous Cabbaliſts were Akibha, the author of the book 

Fezirah 


xxii AN RPITOME OF PHE | 
Fexirab, and Simeon Jochaides; Who wrote the hobk 5. 
ar. A diſciple of the former was Simeon Ben Jochai, 
after whom, till the tenth century, we meet -with A 
traces of the Cabbaliſtie philoſophy, and: Saadias Gan 
the only diſtinguiſhed name. The Jews, ät this ume 
grievouſly perſecuted by the Saracens, Hed froni-the Eaſt 
into Europe, and many of them ſettled in Span. 
3. The revival of Talmudical, Cabbaliſtic, and Pagan VP 
learning among the Jews in Spain, by-whomthe-writitlgs |. 
of Ariſtotle were tranſlated from Arabic verſions into 
Hebrew. The moſt eminent Jew of this age Was Mal. 
monides. * * ESE. 7. 


u. THE PEILOSOPHY-OF HE SARAGENS 
N 


Before the publication of the ISLAMixie Law by 


| yn Te ae 8 


into Arabic. Public ſchools were inſtituted, a i 
flouriſhed, at Bagdat, Baffora and Hochara. Nor was 
pbiloſ ophy at this time configed to the ach of 
the eaſt ; with the Saracenic empire, it extendei he 


— 


. 
, 


weſtern world. Numerous ſchools were founded, in 
El n | . 7 - D0EOES 2B Oi T0457 rs 034: : 
which profeſſors of philoſophy were appointed. During 
the period of Arabian learning, the moſt eminent phiſg. 
ſophers were Rafi, Effereph, Thophail, hy At 
Ajhari, Alkendi, Alfirabi, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Aven, 
pace, Al Gazel, Abulfarabi, &c. „„ „ 70 3 
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* 
— 


I. From THz BIK TH or CHRIST To THz Sz- 

e atom 
The Fathers. of the Chriſtian- church, who were diſ- 
tinguiſned by their philoſophical Jearning were, in the 
ſecond century, J auſtin Martyr, Theophilus, Athenagoras, 
Pantznus, and Hermias, 


frenzus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who all favoured the Platoniſm Which then prevailed; 
Tatian, who went over to the Gnoſties; and | BE He 
who, *though well {killed in antient philoſophy, rejected 
it altogether in the third century, Origen, who mixed 
the Eclectic philoſophy of Alexandria with the Chriftian 
doctrine: in the fourth century, Arnobius, Lactantius, 
Euſebius, Didymus, Auguſtine, Chalcidius: in . 
century, Syneſius, and Pſeudo-Dionyſius, in the Eaſt 


- 
- 


AY —_— 


« 
: -a* 


and in the Weſt, Claudius Mammertus and Boethius, 
favoured the Peripatetic ;—in the /zxth century, Æneas | 
Gaza, and Zecharias Scholaſticus, who were inclined to 
the Eclectic philoſophy ; to whom may be added Philo- 
ponus, who, though attached to the ſame ſyſtem, turned 
his attention chiefly to the interpretation of Ariſtotle. 
HII. From THE SEvENTH CENTURY To THE Rx- 
 _ VivaLor LETTERS ; during which come un- 
%%% . = or HD” 
1. The philoſophy of the GRERK or ORIENTAL Chriſ- 
tians from the ſeventh centuryto the taking of Conftantinople; 
where the föllowing things are chiefly to be remarked; 
Alexandrian Platoniſm expired among the Pagans in the 
ſeventh century, and its remains were only found among 
the Chriſtians, and chiefly among the . Out of the 
monaſteries, the Ariſtotelian philoſoſi by began to re- 
vive, through the labours of John of Damaſcus, who 
called in this philoſophy to the aid of theology. He 
may not improperly be conſidered as the harbinger of the 
Scholaſtic philoſophy. After his time barbariſm prevailed, 
in the ninth century, under the emperors Michael and 
e | Bard 
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Barda, learning was in ſome degree revived, The moſt. 
celebrated names, at this period, in the Eaſt,” were, 
Pſellus the Elder, Leo the Philoſopher, Photius, Ni icetas, 
Nicephorus, Pachymerus, and Lapitha, all Peripatetics; 
and Pſellus the Younger, an admirer of the Alexandrian 


3 philoſg hy. 


he Phileſo phy of the WxsTERN Chriftians om 
the ſeventh century to the twelfth : during which period 
flouriſhed, in the /zventh century, Boethius and Iſidore; 
—in the eighth, Bede, Theodore, Cilix, Alcuin, &c.— 
in the ninth, Rabanus, Erigena, 155 1 5 Adelard, 
Grimbald, Ne. in the tenth, Brid erd, Dunſtan, Re- 
migius, N. anno, Genbert, &c.; in the eleventh, Fulbert, 
Berengar, Lanfranc, Anſelm, Hermannus, &c. an 
Roſcehn, from whom aroſe the memorable controverſy 
between the Nominaliſts and Realiſts. he wiſdom of 
this period was almoſt wholly waſted i in dialectic ſub- 
tleties. 
Tur SchoLAS TIC PRILosopHV, which was a confuſed 
maſs of notions compounded of Arabian and Ariſtotelian 


philoſophy and polemic theology. Lanfranc, Roſcelin, | 


and others, have been called the fathers of this philo- 
ſophy. 

| Proj the beginning of the 7welfth century to the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth, the more celebrated ScyoLAsTICS 
were, Abelard, Lonibatd, Porretan, Comeſtor, John of 
Saliſbury, and Pulleyn; between the middle of the 
thirteenth century and the year 1330, flouriſhed Albert, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, Roger Bacon, Ægidius, 


Duns Scotus ; to theſe ſucceeded, before the revival 
of letters, Durand, Oęcam, Suilſet, and Weſſel. 


The Scholaſtics were divided into various ſects, ſuch 


as Albertiſts, Thomiſts, Scotiſts, Occamiſts; but thoſe 
of the Nominalifts and Realiſts are moſt n OY 


PERIOD 
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PERIOD THE THIRD, 


From the Reviyal of Letters to the Beginning of the 
pref ent Century; - in Which we hind, 5 


V ATTEMPTS. To. RESTORE AND COR. 
RECT THESECTARIAN PHILOSOPHY. 
: Theſeweoweto the reſtoration of learning, and 
particularly to the revival of the mm of the 
Greek language, HSM, 


ny After Raymund Lully, in the thirtcenth century, 
bad in vain pretended to improve philoſophy by his in- 
yentive art; in the faurjeenth and fifteenth centuries, 
many learned men aroſe, who, either by reviving a taſte 
for claſſical ſtudieg, or by tranſlating and commenting 
upon the writings of the antient philoſophers, or by ſati- 
rizing the Schalaſtic philoſophy and its profeſſors, pre- 
pared the way for the reformation of philoſophy. Among 
theſe, ſome of the more celebrated names are Chryſolo- 
ras, Paleologus, Dante, Petrarch, Boccace, Aretin, Po- 
litian, Philelphus, Valla, Agricola, and Argyropulus. 

2. The revival of learning, accompanied with the re- 
formation of religion, produced a general inclination to 
reſtore 'the antient honours of philoſophy. Eraſmus, 
Vives, Nizolius, and others, expoſed to ridicule the 
_ falſe philoſophy of the Scholaſtics; Luther, Melancthon, 
Faber, Agricola, Camerarius, and others, contributed 
in yarious ways to the coxrectlan of philoſophy i in 
general, 

3. Learned men aroſe, aha formed the defign of re- 
viving the antient Grecian ſects, and arranged them- 
ſelves, reſpectively, under the ſtandards of the antient 
maſters. Particularly, 

0 ) Tu PLATQNIC Per1Lo80PHY, mixed with the. 

hagorean, was revived by Pletho, Beſſario, 
ind Ficinus: Picus added the Cabbali iſtic 
doctrine; and his footſteps were followed by 
| Reuchlin, 
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Reuchlin, Venetus, and More: while Patricius, 
Gale, Cudworth, Burnet, and others, rejecting 

the Cabbalaſtic dreams, endeayoured to 1 
Alexandrian Platoniſm. 

(2.) TE. ArrsTOTBLIAN PhILosotty was "tab 
either mixed with the Scholaſtic, by * 
itz, Rieciolus, Honoratus Faber, and others ; 
or pure, by Gaza, Trapezuntius, Scholärius, 
Pomponatius, Niphus, Cremoninus, Melanct- 
hon, Simon, Schegkius, Sherbius, Taurellus, 

Sonerus, Conringius, and many more. 

(3.) Tu PARAENID EAN PRLOsornhr was reſtored 
by Teleſius, who, meeting with much oppoſi- | 
tion, was ably defended by Campanella. 

(4.) Tur Ionic Prir.osopuy had a new advocate in 
Berigard; who however acknowledged that, 
both the Ionle and the Peripatetic ſyſtem were 
defective, and was hence inclined to ſcepti- 
ciſm. | 

(5.) Taz Srorc Prrr.osoPhy found an able patron in 
Lipſius, who was cloſely followed by Sciop- 
pius and Gataker. 

(6.) Tux EPIcuxEAN PRILOSORHV, aftex an unſuc- 

_ ceſsful attempt by Magnenus, was revived 
Gaſſendi, who was followed By Berner, and 
Charleton. 


Il. ATTEMPTS TO INTRODUCE NEW ME. 
HO DS OF PHILOSOPHISING, made by 


1. Movzrn ScevprT1Cs; of whom the moſteelehrated 
are 1 Hernhaym, Vayer, Huet, and Bayle. 

- SCRIPTURAL PH1LOSOPHERS, who deſpairing of 
bei: ng able to arrivo at truth by the light | of reafon, had 
recourie to the ſcriptures, particularly to the Moſaic 
coimogony, and endeavoured upon this foundation te 
_ Taiſe a new ſtructure of philoſophy. Theſe are, chiefly, 

| _— Dickinſon, Burnet, Whilſton, Comenius, and 

oer, 
3. Tazosopm3Ts, wha boaft that they derive their 
hidden 
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hidden wiſdom, not from the exerciſe of the underſtand- 
ing in inquiries after truth, but from immediate divine 
illumination. To this claſs of philoſophers are to be re- 
ferred, Paracelſus and his diſciples, Fladd, Boehmen, 
Helmont, Poiret, and, according to ſome, the Roſicru- 
ſians. 

4. PRO ESsZD ENRNMIES or PHILOSOPHY 3 of whom 
the principal are, beſides the Sceptics and Theoſophiſts, 
Pomp onatius, Cremonius, and Daniel Hoffman. 


III. ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE TRUE ECLECTIC METHOD; 

- not ſuch as was followed by the Alexandrian 
philoſophers, but that which conſiſts in reject- 

ing prejudices of every kind, ſubjecting the 
opinions of former, philoſophers to the ſtrict 


ſcrutiny af a, and admitting no concluſi- 
ons but ſucł as may e clearly deduced from 
principles Wan n 


efl in 2 | _ things, and 
| diſcovered M Sperience. ong modern 
Eclectic phülaſq; moers are, 

1. ThOSE WHO HEWVE ENPEAVOURED YO IMPROVE 
PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL ,3 af whom the principal are 
Bruno, Cardan Bacon, GampaneHla, Hobbes, Des Car- 
tes, Leibnitz, Thomas, and Wolfe. 

2. THosE WHO HAVE ENDEAVOURED TO IMPROVE... 
PARTICULAR BRANCHES OF PHILOSOPHY, as 

(1.) Logic and Metaphy/ics ; ſuch as Peter Ramus, Ar- 

nold, Spinoza and his followers, Mallebranche, 
| Tichernhauſen, F ; 

(2. M orals and Furiſprudence ; as Montaigne, Char- 

ron, Scultet, Boden, Machiavel, Grotius, 
Selden, Puffendorf. | 
(3.9 Natural philoſophy ; ; as Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, 
Kepler, Galileo, Gilbert, Boyle, Newton. | 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Philoſophy: 


"PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


JN an enn ſo extenſive as the enſuing, it is ne 
ceſſary, that the general object be at firſt clearly aſ- 
certain and that the limits of the deſign be accurately 
defined. As this work is intended to be a hiſtory, not 
of literature or ſcience in general, but of Philoſophy, the 
reader ſhould be previouſly informed, in what ſenſe the 
author underſtands the term; ; eſpecially, as there are few 
words to which a greater variety of ſignifications has been 
annexed. 

What is now called Philoſophy, was, in the infancy of 
human ſociety, denominated Wiſdom; and indeed every 
ingenious diſcovery, and uſeful art, was then honoured 
with this appellation *. ' The title of Wiſe Men was, at 
that time, Penny © conferred upon perſons who had lit- 
tle claim to ſuch diſtinction: and ſuperſtition very ear 
beſtowed it upon thoſe who were entruſted with the 
rection of on concerns +; although it cannot be 
doubted, that they had often no other right to ſuch pre- 
eminence, than that which was founded upon ingenious 
impoſture. Men of ſuperior underſtanding, at length 
"IVR the an of theſe pretenſions, were * to 

ert 


* Ariſtot. Ethic. ad Nico, L I. vi. c. 7. 5 
+ * p- 501. Dios, Laert. I. i. $ 1, 2. 
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aſſert their own right of free. inquiry, and — 
their reſearches after truth, if not with the ſucceſs which 
they expected, at leaſt with that liberal ſpirit which gave 
them a juſt claim to the title of Wiſe Men. The wiſdom, 
which they in this manner acquired, many of them ap: 
plied to. es highly Pra to mankind : whence Ss 
the term Wiſdom came, by degrees, to denote both the 

ſcientific ſtudy, and the el application of ſuch 
truths, as were adapted to promote the happineſs of hu- 

an life. 

In proceſs of time, when -a. race of [cIf-createdpreceps 
tors afoſe in Greece, who aſſumed the name of Sophiſts 
or Wiſe Men, their arrogant pretenſions gave great of: 
fence to ſuch” as were capable of” diſtinguiſhing between 
real and counterfeit wiſdom, and led them to adopt an 
appellation more ſuitable to the character of men, who 

aodeſthy profeſſed themſelves to be in thepurſuit, rather 
ns in the polleſſion, of truth and "wiſdom, pamely, that 
of Philoſophers. 

Cicero aſcribes the invention of this term to P ytha- 
goras, and thus relates the occaſion upon which it was 
introddced. E. very one knows, that among the Greeks 
there were. ſeven eminent men, who have ſince been 
univerſally denominated the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece; 
that, at a ſtil] earlier period, Lycurgus, and, even in 
the heroic ages, Ulyſſes and Neſtor, - were called: wiſe 
men: : and, in ſhort, that this appellation has, from the 
moſt antient times, been given to thoſe who have de- 
Foted themſelves to the contemplation of natufe. This 
title continued in common uſe till the time of Py thago- 
ras. It happened, while this great, man was at Prilins, 
that Leon, t ; ef of the Phliaſians, wis exceedingl 
charmed with the! ingenuity and eloquence with bel 
he. diſcourſed tpon various topics, ànd aſked him in 
That art he prigcipally excelled.: to which: Pytliagoras 
replied, that he did not profeſs himſelf maſter of any arts 
but that he was a PHILOSOPHER. Leon, ſtruck with the 
novelty of the term, aſked Pythagoras, who were phi- 


loſophers, and wherein they differed from other men? 
Pythagoras 
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Pythagotas replied, that, as in the public games, whilit 
net ane for” glory, a0 others are buyin 
and ſelling in purſuit of gain, there is always a thir 
claſs, who attend merely as ſpectators; ſo, in human 
life, amidft the various characters of men there is a ſe- 
lect number, who, deſpiſing all other purfuits, aſſidu- 
ouſly apply themſelves to the ſtudy of nature, and the 
ſearch after wiſdom : theſe, added Pythagoras, are the 
perſons whom I call philoſophers "4 5 
This appellation, aſſumed merely through modeſty, 
to intimate that eyen they who have made the greateſt 
advances in knowledge, are rather to be conſidered as 


Lovers of Wiſdom than as Wiſe Men, ſoon loſt its ori- 


ginal meaning, and was borne with as much haughtineſs 
and vanity, as if it had implied an excluſive right to the 
poſſeſſion of wiſdom. ©* Some there are,” ſays Quinti- 
lian, „ who, deſpiſing the occupation of an orator, 


have employed themſelves in 3 rules for the 


conduct of life: theſe have inſolently aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the title of the Sole Profeſſors of Wiſdom .“ 
At a later period the ſignification of the term Philo- 
ſophy was extended ſo far, as to include not only all 
ſpeculative ſcience, but alfo {kill in municipal law, the 
knowledge of medicine, the art of criticiſm, and the 


whole circle of polite literature. The term Was even 


transferred to theology; the - Chriſtian religion was 


called facred philoſophy ; and eccleſiaſtical dottors and 


monks, were {filed philoſophers. | 
This brief account of the changes which this term 
has undergone, in its meaning and uſe, may ſerve to 
ſhew the neceſſity of fixing, wtth ſome degree of preci- 
ſion; the ſenſe in which we underſtand the word, before 
we attempt to trace the riſe and progreſs of Philoſophy. 

Philoſophy may be defined, that Love of Wiſdom, 


which incites to the purſuit of important and vſeful. 


ſcience. Philoſophy diſcovers and teaches thoſe principles 
by means of which happineſs may be acquired, pre- 


ſerved 


„Cie. Tuſcul. Difp. Lic. 3 + Quintil. Procem. Inftit 
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ſerved; and increaſed ; wifdom applies th ſe principles 
to the benefit of individuals and of ſociety. Knows 


ledge which is applicable to no uſeful purpoſe cannot 


deſerve che name of. Wiſdom mm ww 
Qui ipfi ſibi ſapiens prodeſſe nequit, nequic- 
ane e eee 
The ſources of that knowledge of truth which leads 
to the poſſeſſion of happineſs are two, reaſon and revela- 
tion. To inſtruct men in thoſe truths which God hath 
communicated to mankind by revelation, is the province 
of theology. To teach them ſuch truths connected 
with their, happineſs, as are capable of being diſcovered 
by the powers of reaſon, is the province of. philoſophy; 
T heſe two ptovinces are perfectly diſtinct, and ought to 
be kept ſeparate, except where the one may occaſionally 
een the cher! , „ oitaiin 
The leading offices of philoſophy may be, eaſily de- 
duced from the general idea of its object. For if the end 


. 


to be attained be the permanent enjoyment of real good, 


it muſt unqueſtionably be the buſineſs of philoſophy, tp 
inveſtigate the nature of good, and the means by Which 
it may be acquired, and ſo to form and improve the whole 
man, that ke may arrive at the complete, poſſeſſion of true 
felicity. Conſequently, the buſineſs of philoſophy will 

be, to cultivate the wunderiandings and point out the 
manner in which it may beſt perform its operations; to 
correct and meliorate the affections, by diſcovering what 
objects are deſirable, comparing their reſpective claims, 
and ſhewing how they may be rendered moſt productive 


of happineſs ; to enquire into the cauſes of natural ap- 


pearances, and hence arrive at the knowledge of the 
Firſt Cauſe, under thoſe characters and relations which 
are moſt intereſting to mankind; to conduct men to 


ſuch an acquaintance with the properties of natural bo- 


dies, and their reciprocal actions, as ſhall enable them 
to apply the objects around them to their own conveni- 
ence; and finally to afliſt them in inveſtigating the prin- 

7 ciples 


* Ennus ap. Cic. Epiſt. Fam. l. viz. ep- 65 
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Fe = * ſocial virtue, and to provide them with ſuch 
rules of conduct, as ariſe from mutual convenience and 
intereſt, from the natural ſentiments of juſtice and hu- 
manity, and from the voluntary engagements of civil 
ſociety: Dialectics, phyſics, natural religion, ethics, 
and policy, are thus e under the segel | 
term, philoſophy. How far this Aiſtribution agrees with 
the arrangement adopted by the antients, and compre- | 
hends their, ſeyeral objects of Finne ee 
will appear. in the ſequel. -' : 
From this explanation of the ſenſe in Which we un- 
derſtand the term philoſophy, the reader will eaſily per- 
ceive, what is to be expected from the preſent under- 
taking. A hiſtory of philoſophy, is a hiſtory of doc- 
trines, and of men. As a hiſtory of doctrines, it lays 
open the origin of opinions, thechanges which they 
have undergone, the diſtinct ch aracters of different 
ſyſtems, and the leading points in which they agree or 
differ: it is therefore, in fact, a hiſtory of the human 
underſtanding. As a hiſtory of men, it relates the 
principle incidents in the lives of the more eminent 
philoſophers ; 'remarks particularly, thoſe circumſtances 
in their. charaQer or ſituation ich may be ſuppoſed. 
to have influenced their opinions; takes notice of. 
their followers and their opponents, and deſcribes the 
origin, progreſs, and decline of their reſpective ſects. 
In this manner we have undertaken to trace the hiſ- 
ory of philoſophy, and philoſophers, from the earlieſt. 
rechrds to the preſent time. The undertaking, we are 
ſenſible, is attended with many difficulties, and requires 
much induſtry and impartiality. That we might pro- 
ceed, in the execution of ſo extenſive and arduous a 
defign, -with ſome probability of ſucceſs, we have found 
it neceſſary to preſcribe to ourſelves. certa rules and 
cautions, which we have invariably endeavottred to follow. 
Wherever original authors were to be obtained, we 
have carefully examined them. In peruſing cheſe, we 
have conſidered, whether they deliver their own opini- 
ons, or merely relate the opinions o ' Oy attending all 
Vol. I. ee along 


, 
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along to the general 8 and particularly to the 
technical terms, made uſe of by the ſect which they 
founded, or to which they be fonged. We have, in the 
firſf place, endeavoured to diſcover the general princi- 
ples on which each ſyſtem is built; and then, to trace 
out the particular concluſions which have been deduced 
from theſe; always preferring that interpretation of any 
doubtful paſſage; which beſt agrees with the fundamen- 
tal principles and the ſpirit of the ſyſtem. We have 
carefully remarked thoſe perſonal circumſtances, . re- 
ſpeCting any philoſopher, which might ſerve to throw 
light upon his opinions; ſuch, for example, as his eoun- 
4 try, his family, his education, His natural temper, his 
1 habits of life, his patrons, friends, or enemies. In 
Wi thoſe caſes, in which the founder of a ſe& has either left 
no writings behind him, or his works are loſt, we have 
preferred the authority of his immediate followers or of 
ſuch as lived neareſt his time, to the teſtimony of later 
writers. Well aware of the unpardonable liberties 
which have been taken ini impoſing. ſpurious books upon 
the world under the ſanction of the moſt venerable 
names of antiquity, we have been conſtantly upon our 
guaick againſt this Kind of deception, and have fejected, 
without hefitation, ſuch writings as bear the evident 
marks of fmpoſture . In comparing the proofs of queſs 
_ tionable facts, we have endeavoured to weigh them fairly 
in the ſcale of probability; aſſerting or denying nothing 
with greater confidence than the nature of the evidence 
adduced will juſtify, and always ſuſpending our judg- 
ment where we are uncertzin, and, where means of in- 
formation are wanting, Web: effing our ignorance. 'We 
have been particularly careful not fo aſcribe modern ideas 
and opinions to the antients, nor to torture their expreſ- 
ſions into à meaning which probably never entered inte 
their thoughts, in order to accommodate them to a modern 
hypotheſis or ſyſtem. Where we have found any doc- 
trine imperfe&ly explained, or have met with any phi- 
loſopher, who appears to have been himſelf defective in 
£ POM perſpicuity 
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perſpicuity of | conception; or who, by making uſe of 
vague and intermediate lan e, leaves his reader in 
uncertainty 3 we have. rather choſen to let the veil of 
obſcurity remain upon his ſyſtem than to ſubſtitute _ 
own ideas in the room of the writer's, from the ho 
making het clear, which neden, has — ob- 
| fcure. In fine, we have not neglet to make uſe of 
every collateral A, which chronology; eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, or general literature could afford, =. | 
By obſerving theſe rules and precautions, we truſt 
we have been Znabled, in ſome meaſure, to riſe ſuperior 
to the difficulties of our undertaking: After all, however; 
we cannot but exceedingly regret; that our ſources of in- 
formation are ſo defective, and the materials which they 
ſupply ſo imperfect. A circumſtance which che reader 
will eaſily account for; . when, beſides the unavoidable 
injuries of time, he racy 50 how man any famous _ 
ries of antient manuſcripts. h ave been deſtroyed by mil 
tary plunder, or by, the ſtill more barbarous Thaw, of re- 
ligious bigotry. It is well known, that the celebrated 
n had been made by the Egyptian Ptole- 
1 as conſumed, through the {gnorance, and raſhneſs 
us Cæſar s ſoldiers that the public library which 
55 been formed at Rome, in the palace of the Cæſars; 
and was carefully preſerved in a temple dedicated 
a lo, was deſtroyed by lightning ; that Pope Gregory 
ued 4 general order for . all the Heathen writ- 
in $ which remained. at Rame * ; that when Alexan- 
dria was taken by Omar; the Sarateii Caliph; its im- 
menſe library, which had beenaccumulating for ſeveral gen- 
turies, in a place diſtinguiſed by the ſtudy of philoſophy; 
was conſigned to the James, an and furniſhed fuel for heat: 
ing the baths of the city for the ſpace of fix months 43 
and that Al-Mamon, an Arabian; whoſe. name is cele- 
brated for tlie protection which he afforded to learning 
and learned men; in order to give greater value to the 
tranſlations which were at that time made; under his 
patronage, from the Greek. tongue; deſtroyed the ori- 
C 2 ginal 
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” 


was fifiſhed * 


* 


ginal manuſcripts as ſoon as the Arabic or Latin verſion 


into the riſe and progreſs of philoſophy may be applied, 
and the advantages, which are to be expected from it, 
are nuſnerous and important. en 


The hiſtory of philoſophy is, as we have ſaid, the 


| Hiſtory 6f the human underſtanding, clearly ſhewing the 


extent of its capacity, the cauſes of its pervertion, and 
the means by which it may be recalled from its unpro- 
fitable wanderings, and ſucceſsfully employed in ſubſer- 


s- oa nt alt nt. ochrifte once ati C7 un: o 2 
vieney to the happineſs of mankind. Whilſt it traces the 


origin and growth of uſeful een it alſo diſcoyers 
the manner in which errors have ariſen and been propa- 
gated; and expoſes the injury which they have done to 
ſcience, literatüre, and religion. It exhibits great and 
exalted minds as forſaking the path of truth, and adopting 


opinions at once the tnoſt abſurd and the moſt perni- 


cious: a repreſentation, which cannot fail to ſhew the 
folly of placing an implicit confidence in the judgment 
of belebrated men, or of admitting any ſyſtem as true, 
before it has undergone an accurate examination. Nor 
is there any hazard, as ſome ſuppoſe, leſt ſuch, a freedom 
from the ſhackles of authority ſhould produce a contempt 
of truly wife and learned men, and cheriſh the humour. 


of conceit and vanity: For, an acquaintance with the 


miſtakes and failures of men; who have unſucceſsfully 


employed great ingenuity and induſtry in the purſuit of 
truth, ſuggeſts a uſeful leſſon of modeſty and diffidence 
in our own enquiries, acd of candour towards the mil- 
takes of others. A clear detection of error, and of the 
ſources whence it has ſprung, furniſhes facts to prove, 
that opinions, which have no other foundation than weak. 
miſconception, a blind reſpect for authority or antiquity, 
or a' ſelfiſh attention to intereſt, may be embraced by 

„ | 5 niultitudes 

* Leo Africanus de Vitis Illuſtr. Arab. c. 1. apud Fabric: Bibl. 
Erzc. vol xiii. p. 260. Conf. Schelhornii. Ameenit. t. vii. p. 7177. 
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multitudes as true; and that; on the other hand, truths, 
which have been long rejected as idle paradoxes or per- 
nicious principles, may, at length, lift up their heads, 
and triumph over prejudice; whence will naturally arife 
enlargement of mind, and a manly: freedom of think- 


in | a £6 WY ; a IFLE eee 
| The hiſtory: of philoſophy may alſo be ufeful; as a 
faithful regiſter of diſcoveries in the world of ſcience, and 
as a ſkilful guide towards unknown regions, whither fu- 
ture adventurers may with advantage direct their courſe. 
It may ſerve to prevent the | farther waſte of precious 
time in ſpeculations, which experience hasſhewn to lie 
beyond the reach of the human faculties, and to give 
that prudent direction to philoſophical induſtry,” without 
which the boundaries of knowledge can never be 
enlarged. By ſhewing how far ſcience has been hitherto 
ſucceſsfully proſecuted, and in what inſtances it has been 
treated injudiciouſly, 'inaccurately explained, or imper- 
fectly explored, it inſtructs men, what is to be avoided, 
and what yet remains to be done, in the purſuit of know- 
ledge z puts them upon their guard againſt the repetition 
of attempts, which have already, in many inſtances, 
proved fruitleſs; enables them to diſtinguiſh' new doc- 
trines or diſcoveries from things already known and 
taught, and to ſtrip off the plumes from impoſing plagi- 
aries; and affiſts them in the choice of a proper field of 
inquiry, and in the regulation of their future ſpeculati- 
3 en Ss as 
An acquaintance with the hiſtory of philoſophy, more. 
over, includes the knowledge of the 8 ſources of 
ſcience, of the names and characters of valuable authors, 
the ſubje&s of their works, and the aſtiſtance-which may 
be expected from them 'in' ſcientific reſearches. The 
hiſtory of philoſophy is, in this view, an important 
branch of the hiſtory of univerſal erudition, ſerving to 
introduce the young inquirertoan acquaintance with thoſe 
ſilent preceptors, from whoſe inſtructions he may expect 
the daily increaſe of his intelle ctual ſtores. * „ 


In 
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In feyeral diſtin& branches of ſcience, the hiſtory of 
philoſophy may afford much aſſiſtance. In theology, it 
may be of great uſe, in ee . the origin of natural 
religion, and tracing the courſe of its ſtream, even when 
united with the foul current of gentile idolatry; in con- 
firming the credit of ſacred hiſtory by external teſti- 
mony ; in aſcertaining the limits between the province 
of reaſon, and that of revelation, and in reflecting light 
upon many paſſages in the facred writings. In ecclefiaf- 
tical hiſtory, it enables us to account for the early in- 
troduction of metaphyſical ſubtleties into the Chriftian 
ſyſtem, as well as the conſequent corruption of the ſim- 
plicity of its doctrine, and to explain the origin of many 
obſcure tenets and idle fictions, which have, at different 
periods, gained admiſſion into the church of Chriſt. In 
juriſprudence, it aſſiſts us. in diſcovering the foundation 
of municipal law, by ſhewing, that in every age of the 
world the principles of natural juſtice have been known, 
and that they have been admitted into every philoſophi- 
cal ſyſtem, and received by, every nation of the earth. 
It is particularly uſeful in the ſtudy of the Civil Law, 
many of the ideas and terms of which are borrowed from 
the Stoic philoſophy. It might eaſily be ſhewn, in like 
manner, that the hiſtory of philoſophy caſts light upon 
mathematics, medicine, and other ſciences ; but, in a 
matter fo exceedingly obvious, a farther detail would be 
r oi i Top 

To theſe benefits, which may be expected to accrue 
from a hiſtory of opinions, may be added others, of great 
importance, ariſing from the hiſtory of philoſophers and 
ſets. Beſides the biographical entertainment and in- 
ſtruction, which ſuch memoirs may afford, they muſt 
contain, much uſeful information peculiar to this. branch 
of learning. To obſerve by what means they who have 
been engaged in the purſutt and propagation of know- 
ledge have accompliſhed their deſign; what obſtacles. 
they have overcome; in what inſtances, and from what 
cauſes, they have been impoſed upon by the — 
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4 and have embraced the ſhadow 1 the ſub⸗ 
ſtance; into what miſtakes they have fallen through pre- 
judice, Precipitation, or vanity ; what inconveniences 
they have ſuffered from their miſconcep and errors, 
and what advantages they have derive | from their wiſ- 
dom, with other — — of a fimilar nature, can- 
not fail to ſuggeſt hints and reflections, which may 'be of 
great uſe in t the proſecution of ſcience, _ 

* ſaid thus much to explain the nature of our 
ackign, e Tules which we have preſcribed to ourſelves 
in the execution, and the advantages which are to be 
expected from a work of this kind, we have nothing 

further to add, in the way of introduction, than to give 
our readers a general view of our plan. 

The whole hiſtory of philoſophy we divide into Three 
Periods. oo period traces its riſe and progreſs. 
from the earlielt times to the eſtabliſhment of the Roman 
empire. The ſecond period repreſents its ſtate among 
the Heathens, . whilſt it flouriſhed under the — 
which brings the hiſtory down to the fixth century ; and 
among the Jews, Saracens, and Chriftians, from the 
commencement of the Chriſtian &ra to the time of the 
Reviyal of Letters, The thirdperiod relates the attempts 
which have ſince been made for the reformation and im- 
provement of philoſophy, and deſcribes the various forms 
which it has aſſumed from the revival of letters to the 
preſent 2 Thus the whole hiſtory of philoſophy 
is conyenien divided i into antient, middle, aud modern. 
In order to 17 the memory, the utmoſt care has been 
taken, to give each of theſe periods its diſtin r 
of time and place. 

The firſt period includes the Barbaric and the * 
philoſophy : the former comprehending all thoſe-nations; 
which, before the time when the Grecian philoſophy 
paſſed over to the Romans, did not make uſe of the 
Greek language; the latter, all thoſe countries in which 
that language was ſpoken. | 
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we ſhall find, in treating of the «AER philoſophy, 
that, as might be expected in the infancy of the world, 
it was ſimple in its nature and office, and Was: taught, 


without any laboured efforts of reafoning, merely 


tradition, As knowledge advanced, philoſophy aſſumed 
a more manly tone, and put on the habit of ſeience; 
till; at length, it appeared with great dignity among the 
Greeks, the freedom of whoſe ſpirit and manners led 
them to lay open the myſteries of wiſdom, and to make 
uſe of their own faculties in pen new truths, 
and framing new ſyſtems. 

Our ſurvey of TT ſtate of philoſophy amon the bat. 
baric nations, takes its riſe with reſpect to time, from 
the firſt records of hiſtory ; and follows, with reſpect to 
place, the natural order of Eaſt, South, Weſt, and 
North ; an order which was followed by the antients, 
who divided the inhabitants of the world, into four parts, 
calling the inhabitants of the caſt, Indians; thoſe of the 
ſouth, Ethiopians; thoſe of the weſt, Celts; and thoſe 
of the north, Scythians *. Among the eaſtern nations, our 
deſign will lead us to treat diſtinctly concerning the He- 
brews, the Chaldeans, the Perſians, the Arabians or Sa- 
beans, the Phenicians, and the Indians: ouraceount of the 
ſouthern barbaric nations will include the people of Egypt 
and Lybia: in the weſt, we ſhall take notice of the Celts 
or Gauls, the Germans, the Britons, and the antient 
Romans: and in the north, we ſhall treat of the Seythi- 
ans, Thracians and other neighbouring nations. 

The philoſophy of Greece we ſhall find to have a 
double character. In its infancy, and in its juvenile 
ſtate, we | ſhall ſee it, like the barbaric philof fophy, 
rather ſimple than artificial, rather empirie than theoreti- 
cal, expreſſed in fable, andi in moral and political maxims 
or rules of prudence. Afterwards, we ſhall find the 
Greek philoſophy, improved by the ingenuity of 8 000 


into 


„Pompon. Mela de Situ Orbis, I. il. c. 1. | Strabonis Geogr, Li 
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into a great number of ſects, of which a particular ag- 
count will be given in this part of our work, , Lo pre- 
ſerve this period entire, we have ſubjoiĩned an account of 
the fate of the Grecian philoſophy in Egypt and in 
AH EE DEI CG „ Colt nd 
The Second Period, from the beginning of, the Ro- 
man Empire to the Revival of Letters, will open before 
us a field of philoſophical hiſtory, not leſs ſpacious than 
the former. It will exhibit the ſtate of philoſophy dur- 
ing the courſe of twelve hundred years, among the Ro- 
mans, the Orientaliſts, the Jews, the Saracens, and the 
Chriſtians. With reſpect to the Romans, philoſophy 
having met with much oppoſition: when it was firſt intro 
duced among them. by the Greeks, did not obtain a firm 
footing till towards the cloſe of the edle Under 
the Cæſars, philoſophy almoſt entirely deſerted Athens, 
its native ſeat, and took up its reſidence in Rome, where 
almoſt every Grecian ſect flouriſhed; till at length, that 
which had been formed in the Alexandrian ſchool, by 


combination from the reſt, called the Eclectic, became 
predominant. Among the Afiatics, a new kind of phi- 
loſophy ſprung up, formed upon the doctrine, real or 
ſuppoſed, of the antient Zoroaſtrian and Greek mytho- 
logy. The nation of the Jews, after their return from 
their Babyloniſh captivity, though they chiefly devoted 
themſelves to the ſtudy of their own law, were not. ſtran- 
gers to the gentile philoſophy, eſpecially, thoſe of them 
who reſided in Egypt; and in a ſubſequent period, in 
which the Ariſtotelian hiloſophy was predominant, they 
ranked themſelves amo the Peripatetics. The Arabi- 
ans, Who, under the name of Saracens, in the ſeventh 
century, diſturbed the Eaſtern empire, although at firſt 
exceedingly averſe to inquiry (Mahomet, their leader, 
having prudently denied the privilege of private judg- 
ment to the people whom he bad deſtined to ſlavery) 
became at laſt ſo. much devoted to philoſophy, according 
to the Peripatetic ſe&, that, during a long period of ge- 
neral darkneſs and confuſion, they were almoſt the only 
nation who afforded her an aſylum. . Among the fi 
ET 4 CEC ee: Chriſtians, ; 
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Chriſtians, who were induſtriouſly employed in diſemi. 
nating the divine doctrine of their maſter, the ſubtleties 
of gentile philoſophy obtained little credit. But, very 


| ſoon after the rife of Chriſtianity, many perſons who had 


been educated in the ſchools of the philoſophers becom- 
ing converts to the Chriſtian faith, the doctrines of the 
Grecian ſe&s, and eſpecially of Platoniſm, were inter- 
woven with the ſimple truths of pure religion. As the 
Eclectic philoſophy ſpread, Heathen and Chriſtian doc: 
trines were ſtil] more intimately blended, till, at laſt, 
both were almoſt entirely loſt in the thick clouds of 
ignorance and barbariſm which covered the earth; ex- 
cept that the Ariſtotelian philoſophy had a few followers 
among the Greeks, and Platonic Chriſtianity was che- 
riſhed in the cloiſters of monks. About the beginning 
of the eleventh century, a new kind of philoſophy ſprung 
up, called the Scholaſtic, which, while it profeſſed to 
follow the doctrine of Ariſtotle, corrupted every princi- 
ple of ſound reaſoning, and hindered, inſtead of aſſiſt. 


learning- beginning to revive, and to. be diſſeminated by 
the Greeks, who after the taking of Conſtantinople were 
diſperſed through Europe, a happy opportunity was 
afforded for reſtoring philoſophy to its antient honours, 
This reſurrection of literature and ſcience is the com: 
mencement of the Third Period of our hiſtory. In this 
part of our courſe we ſhall ſee the ſucceſsful efforts of 
philoſophy, to riſe above the unwholeſome atmoſphere 
of tyranny, ſuperſtition, and Wenz into the pure regi - 

all find the ſeveral anti- 


ent ſeQs reviving, new and better methods of philoſophiſ- 
ing dicovered, the chains of authority in ſome meaſure 
ſhaken off, and farther advances made in true philoſophy, 
within the courſe of a ſingle century, than had before 
been made in a thouſand years. 8 
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OF BARBARIQ PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL. - 


HE term Barbarian was applied by the Greeks *, 
T to all thoſe nations who ſpoke à language dif- 
ferent from their own. We ſhall adopt the obvious di- 
viſion which ariſes from this ſignification of the term; 
and, in treating of the FIRST PERIOD of the hiſtory 
of philoſophy, from the earlie/t records of the world to 
the beginning of the Roman Empire, we ſhall firſt inquire 
into the ſtate of philoſophy, during that period, among 
barbaric nations, and then trace its riſe and progreſs in 
the ſtates of Greece. : 

It has long been a ſubjeQ of diſpute, whether philoſo- 
phy firſt appeared among the Barbarians, or among the 
Greeks. The inhabitants of Greece, who were very 
early remarkable for literary and philoſophical vanity, 
and ſoon learned to make uſe of an artificial method of 
philoſophiſing, were unwilling to allow that philoſophy 
had any exiſtence in other countries, except where it 
had been borrowed from them. They could not perſuade 
themſelves, that the mere communication of precepts 


* Ovid. Triſt. l. v. el. 10. v. 37. 
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of wiſdom in the fimple form of tradition, and in lan- 
guages harſh and diſſonant compared with their own, 
could deſerve to be called philoſophiſing. On the other 
hand, the barbaric nations, in their turn, treated the 
G recks as Barbarians, and- looked upon them, as chil- 
dren in philoſophy. Plato, in bis Iimæus, introduces 
a Barbarian as inſtructing the wiſe Solon, and ſaying, 
<« You Greeks are always children; there is not am old 
* man among you : you have no uch thing as. grey- 
| © headed wiſdom.” They were the more confirmed in this 
perſuaſion, when they underſtood, that the moſt learned 
men, and the moſt antient philoſophers among the 
Greeks, had either been Barbarians by birth, or in- 
ſtructed by Barbarians * ; that Pythagoras, for example, 
was a Tuſcan, Antiſthenes a Phrygian, Orpheus a 
Thracian, Thales a Phœnician; and that Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and others, had derived their know 
ledge from Chaldean and Egyptian prieſts. 
Many of the Chriſtian fathers eſpouſed, in this dif; 
pute, the cauſe of the Barbarians, and maintained, with 
great vehemence, and with all the learning they could 
command, that the Barbaric philoſophy was the fountain 
of all the wiſdom which had appeared among the Greeks, 
except” ſo far as they had been indebted, in the way of 
tradition, to divine revelation. . 

In this queſtion, as it frequently happens ! in contro- 
verſy, from a want of diſtinct ideas and an accurate uſe 
of terms, many things foreign to the argument were ad. 
vanced. If the meaning of the term Philoſophy had 
been correctly ſettled; if the infant ſtate of knowledge 
had been diſtinguiſhed from its more advanced age; and 
eſpecially, if due attention had been paid to the efſential 
difference between communicating doctrines by mere 

authority, and inveſtigating the principles, relations, 
and cabiet of things by diligent ſtudy, the whole diſpute 
would ſoon have been found to be nothing more than a 
e 5 
For 


L Clemen. Alex. Stromata, 1 p- 302, 303. 
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For no one would aſſert, that the barbaric nations 
were wholly inattentive to- wiſdom, or ſtrangers to eve 
knowledge human or divine. On the other fide, it 


cannot be queſtioned, that they became poſſeſſed of 


knowledge rather by ſimple reflection than by ſcientific 
inveſtigation, and that they tranſmitted it to poſterity 
rather by tradition than by demonſtration. Whereas 
the Greeks, as ſoon as they began to be civilized, diſco- 
vered a general propenſity to inquiry, and made uſe of 
ſcientific rules and methods of reaſoning. Hence it is 
eaſy to perceive, that though the improvement of philo- 


ſophy is to be aſcribed to the Greeks, its origin is to be 


ſought for among the barbacic nations +. 
* Tatian. in proem- Clem. Al. Strom, 14 b 08. 0 igen adv. 
Celſum, I. i. p. F. Ed. Hoeſhel. P- 305 1 gee 

F Conſult alſo, upon the ſubje of this chapter; Beauſobre Hiſt. 


du Manicheiſme, 275 I. i. c. 2. Scaliger. Exerc. li. contra Cardan. p. 188. 


Bos. Animadv. ad Script. c. ii. p. 12. Heuman. Act. Phil. v. ii. p. 204. 
Heurnii Ant. Phil. Barb. Ed. Lugd. Bat. 1 NN 
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oer THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ANTIENT 
45 HEBREWS. 5 


' A MONG the barbaric nations (ufing the term Bars 
A baric in the ſenſe defore explained) the moſt anti- 
ent people, concerning whom. any authentic records res 
main, are the Hebrews. We ſhall inquire into the ſtate 
of philoſophy among this people, from the earlieſt pe- 
riod of their hiſtory to the time of their return from 
their Babyloniſh captivity ; after which, the Jewiſh phi- 
loſophy will be more properly confidered in connection 
with tk . 1 


vith the Grecian. *. 3 
From the praiſes which are beſtowed, in the Jewiſh 


hiſtory, upon ſome of their more illuſtri ous anceſtore 


patriarchs, prophets, and princes, ſome have been in 
duced to place them upon a level, in reſpe& of ſpecula- 
tive wiſdom, with the philoſophers of Greece, and even 
with thoſe of modern times. But that this is a miſcon- 
ception, muſt be evident to every one who recolleQs 
the ſtate of ſcience, and of general civilization, at that 
eariy period. OE 2 

A better or more certain judgment concerning the 
wiſdom of the antient Hebrews cannot be formed, than 
from the monuments which they themſelves, or their 
deſcendants, have left in the ſacred Scriptures. Much 
greater credit, particularly in this inſtance, is due to do- 
meſtic than to ſoreign teſtimony. For the Jewiſh hiſ- 
torians had their information, concerning the antient 
ſtate of their nation, from records preſerved with the 
utmoſt care by their anceſtors; whereas other writers, in 
ſpeaking of a people who had little intercourſe with 
their neighbours, for want of a better guide than vague 
report, muſt neceſſarily have given a precipitate, andoften 
an erroneous judgment. 


Cap. II. or THE HEBREWS. 19 


We learn from the Scriptures, that among the antient 
Hebrews there were many eminent men, who made uſe 
of the clear light of the divine truth, with which the 
were favoured by heaven, as their guide in the conduct 
of life. In practical and moral wiſdom it cannot be 
doubted, that they held a place of high diſtinction. 
Their wifdom, however, muſt not be confounded with 
philoſophy, in the ſtrict acceptation of the term. Bleſſed 
with a divine Revelation, they have tranſmitted to 
poſterity rays of ſacred truth, which have been ſpread 
through the world; and they have hence obtained an 
immortal name in an order of higher dignity than that of 
philoſophers. Under the direction of genuine princi- 
ples of religion, they purſued the plain path of ſimple 
virtue, without being led by aſtray vain curioſity into 
fruitleſs ſpeculations. In the firft ages of their hiſtory, 
their patriarchs were ſhepherds, who, by their domeſtic 
virtues, obtained great authority over the 7 among 
whom they lived, and ſeemed to have had no other obj 
of ambition, than that of providing for the ſafety and 
proſperity of their families. Joſeph the ſon of Jacob, 
and after him Moſes, David, Solomon, Ezra, and other 
eminent men, were occupied in affairs of legiſlation and 
government, and, by the wiſdom with which they con- 
ducted them, acquired high renown. Others, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of prophets, were employed. 
in declaring to the people the will of God, in managing 
the affairs l religion, and in training up diſciples for theſs Y 
ſacred ſervices. Among the Hebrews, 'we are therefore 
to look for prudent Harden upright judges, and 
prieſts learned in the law, but not for philoſophers, in 
the limited ſenſe in which we underſtand the term. 
Much pains has indeed been taken, both by Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian writers, to affix this character to ſeveral illuſ- 
trious names in the antient Hebrew nation, particularly 
Moſes, Solomon, and Daniel; but it will not be difficult 
to prove, that this has been attempted without ſuffici- 
ent reaſon, | 


Upon 
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Upon the authority of Philo“, and other Jewiſh wri- 
ters, it is aſſerted by Clemens Alexandrinus 4; Juſtin 
Martyr 1, Origen 5, and other Chriſtian fathers, that. 
Moſes reached the ſummit of human learning, and he 
is repreſented as having been a perfect maſter, of aſtro-. 
nomy, geometry, muſic, medicine, occult philoſophy, 
and, in ſhort, of the whole circle of the arts and ſciences 
which were at that time known. And this opinion, like 
many others, has been received without much examina« 
tion in later times. The principal arguments by which 
it, has been ſupported are, that St. Stephen ſpeaks of 


= him as having been “learned in all the wiſdom of the 
6 Egyptians;“ that a general tradition to this purpoſe has 
Il; _ prevailed among the Jews from the moſt antient times; 
" that in reducing Aaron's golden calf to powder ©, he 
. ſhewed great chemical ſkill; that his account of the cre- 
14 ation diſcovers an extenſive acquaintance with nature; 
it and that his laws abound with moral wiſdom: To this it 
it hasbeen added, that Moſes duringthefortydays inwhich he 
i was upon the mount with God, beſides the written code, 
1 received alſo an oral or traditionary law, ſince called 
ti the Cabbala, and that he taught this concealed doctrine 
1 to perſons ſelected out of all the tribes of Iſrael, by. 
1 whom they were tranſmitted to poſterity. Some have 
i even aſſerted that he wrote books, now loſt, from which 
I's Pythagoras and Plato drew a great part of their doctrine: 
| the authority of Euſebius has often been quoted in ſup- 


port of this aſſertion in a paſſage ** where he mentions, 
on the credit of Jewiſh tradition, ſeveral theological and 


philoſophical tenets of Moſes, and amongſt the reſt, his | 


_ * 
4 
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| opinion concerning the immortality of the ſou. 
„ Vith feſpect to the evidence from teſtimony, on this 
1 fubſect, it is eaſy to ſee that it may all be traced up to 
111 Philo, who will have little credit with thoſe who remark 
j | | boy 
1 ® De Vita Moſis. p. 694- De Mandi opificio, p. 2. f. Strom. 1 
0 I. i. p. 343. + Queſt. 25, ad Orthod. F Adverſe 
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how exactly he has adapted his account of the opinions 
of Moſes to the philoſophy of the times in which, he 
lived, and how egregioufly he miſtakes in ſuppoſing 
learned men to have. come ffom Greece, at a; period 
when Greece was in a. ſtate of barbariſm. The ju 
of Clemens Alexandrinus, : and other Chriſtian hers 
upon this queſtion, is of little weight; - for they were ins 
duced to accommodate their idea of the wiſdom of Moſes 
to the model of the Greek philoſophy, by an opinion; 
which they took up without examination from the 
Jews, that all the genuine wiſdom which was found 
among the Heathens, had paſſed over to them from the 
Hebrews, and was originally derived from divine reve: 
lation. Little ſtreſs is to be laid upon the account 
of Moſes by St. Stephen, ſince the E which fe 
cribes to him was only that of the Egyptians at the time 
when he flouriſhed, —_ as we hall» afterwards:ſee, was 
confined within very, narrow fg The {kill which 
Moſes diſcovered n the affair of Aaron's golden 
was probably not chemical, as many have ſuppoſed, 
but merely mechanical; for nothing farther can witng 
certainty be inferred from the ſcripture account of this 
tranſaction, than that Moſes ordered the calf, which ha 
been made an object of idolatry, to be cut into 
pieces, and thrown into an adjoining river, whence the 
Iſraelites were; at that time, ſupplied with water; 
bably, that, as often as they, ſhould fetch water from this 
ſtream, they. might be reminded. of their offence: : In 
delivering — and inſtitutions to the Jews, Moſes is to 
be conſideted, not as a. philoſopher, but in the higher 
character of miniſter and repreſentative of Jehovah, 
whoſe immediate authority their nation was 1 
As to the traditiona ary 1 law, which the Jewiſh writers ſu 
poſe to have been ground. of their Tabbala, if 5 
were not a mere ventſon of later times, it muſt have 
been given by divine revelation, and can furniſh no ar- 
1 in defence of the philoſophy of | Moſes: Much 
eſs can any argument for this purpoſe, be derived from 
Wirt I; — ABS... Tl waxing 
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writings which are confeſſedly loſt, and which have not 
been proved to have ever exiſted. | / 

_ SoLOMON, in the Jewiſſr ſcriptures, has the firſt place 
aſſigned him among the wiſe men of the Eaſt. Buethe 
later Jewiſh writers, not fatisfied with this general enco« 
mum; have advanced the moſt extravagant aſſertions 
concerning his wiſdom: They have not ſcrupled to ſay, 
that Ariſtotle pillaged his: doQrine* from the writings of 
3olotnon; A bold affertion of this kind might have been 
endured from a people, whoſe vanity has always: beer 
equal to their ignorance ; but that learned men of later 
times ſhould adopt ſo abſurd am opinion, is truly won- 
derful. Vet an Engliſ: writer, of no mean name in the 
republic of letters „ has maintained, that Ariſtotle and 
Theophraſtus- learned natural hiſtory; Hippocrates; 
medicine; the Stoics, ethics; and Pythagoras and Plato 
the fymbolical phiioſophy, from Solomon. Otliers have 
ſuppoſed himto have knownthe uſe of the mariner's com- 
paſs p, and to have been acquainted witk the doQtrine of 
the circulation of the blood 4, and with» other anatomi- 
cal diſcoveries. And Pineda, a Jeſuit §, has gone ſo far 
as to aſcribe to'Solomorr the perfect knowledge of every 


modern as well as antient ſcience. Upon all this it is 


ſufficient to remark, that had Solomon been thus won- 


derfully enlightened, it muſt have been by divine reve- 
lation amd not by philoſophy; and that the wiſdom 
Which is attributed to him in ſcripture was not ſpecu- 


lative ſcience, but that practical wiſdom: which was ne- 


cedſſary to qualify him for the offices of government. 


DANIEL, takes the next place among the wife men of 


Iſrael. From the particulars related eoncerning him in 


the book which bears his name, ſome have concluded, 
that he was an eminent teacher of the Chaldean philo- - 
By | fophy, 


* Gale, Phil. Gener. 9. 8. 
＋ Fuller's Sacred Miſcel. b. iv. ch. 19. | 
4 Corn. Bontekoe de Vit. hum- p. ii $ 10. With Miſcel. Sac, t. 
11. ex. 13. f 24» | ©; 
De Rebus Solom. Mogunt. 1613, || 1 Kings iii. g———11. iv. 29. 
J Horn. Hiſt, Phil. I. v, c. 20 Huet. Dem. Ev. Pr. iv. p. 278. 
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ſophy, and a great maſter of all the wiſdom of the Baſt. It 
has even been ſaid, that he was acquainted with the whole 
circle of Ariſtotelian learning *. All this, however, 
is founded upon mere conjecture: for we have no cer- 
tain information concerning this prophet; except from 
his own writings; and theſe only relate, in general 
terms, that he was well furniſhed with that kind of wiſ- 
dom, which ſerved to obtain him influence, and procure 
him eſteem and confidence in the court of Babylon, and 
that, beſides this, he was endowed with miraculous 
powers from heaven: it 02, cis ock ance 
In the hiſtory of the Jews, frequent mention is made 
of their prophets; and a great part of the Jewiſh Scrip- 
tures conſiſts of prophecies: but theſe prophets, appear 
in no other light than as good men ſupernaturally.1llu- 
minated, for the purpoſes of inſtructing and admoniſfi- 
ing the Jewiſh people, and predifting the great events 
which were to befal them. We are alſo i Farm that 
there were, among the Hebrews, ſchools, in which the 
prophets preſided; and gave inſtructions to their diſciples; 
but we ate not to imagine that theſe ſchools were col- 
leges of philoſophers, or, as ſome have done +; to apply 
our modern idea of academica] life to theſe inſtitutions; 
As the prophets were employed in delivering the will of 
God to the people, and in inculcating upon them the 
Dri and inſpiring them with the ſentiments of re- 
igion, by means of ſacred hymns accompanied with 
muſic, ſo it was, doubtleſs, the buſineſs of the ſchools 
to train up young men; who were devoted to the prieſt- 
hood, for the ſame offices- The account, which the 
ſacred writings give of the ſchools of the prophets in 
Kirjath- jearim and Ramoth-Gilead 4, is far from convey- 
ing any idea of a philoſophical ſeat of learning. We 
do not mean to /aflert, that the antient Hebrews, were 
deſtitute of learning 5; we only maintain, that it _ 
| 0 


+ Horn. Hiſt. Phil. I. v. c. 20. Huet: Dem. Ev. Pr. iv. p. 278. 

+ Altingu Hiſt. Ebr. Acad. p. 282m. ED 

& 1 Sam. x: 5. xix: 18. 2 Kings ii. 9—5. 9 1 Kings iv. 11. 
2 ow | 
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of a very different kind from that philoſophy which 


we meet with in later ages. Their learned men were 
chiefly occupied in explaining the Moſaic law, and in 
inculcating principles of religion, and precepts of mo- 
rality, drawn from the fountain of divine revela- 
tion. The facred Odes or Pſalms of David afford an 
excellent ſpecimen of Hebrew learning. They every 
where breathe the ſpirit of ſublime piety, but diſcover ; 
no traces of abſtract philoſophy. 5 
We ſhall conclude our view cf} the ſtate of philoſoph 
among the Hebrews in the words of an eminent Engliſh 


writer: It is well known. that the Hebrews never ex- 


celled in mathematical or philoſophical learning, or libe- 
ral arts, nor were ever diſtinguiſhed by any ingenious 
diſcoveries. 'Whence * paſſes this ſevere 
judgment upon them, that they are to ba ranked among 
the moſt ſtupid barbarians, and are perhaps the only 
people who have have never produced any fingle inven- 
tion, Their antient inſtitutions, called Schools of the 


Prophets, were not ſo much intended for the purpoſe of 


inſtruction in the circle of the ſciences, after the man- 
ner of modern ſchools, as for that of training up youth 
for diſcharging the prophetic and prieſtly functions. No 
nation or country, upon the face of the earth, has 
abounded fo much with prophets and inſpired men: one 
might almoſt imagine, that ſome divine virtue reſided 
even in the ſoil and climate of Judea *. + | 


S F. Burnevi tie Phil Ei. 6 7. Joſeph. contr. Apion, I. ii. 


+ Vidend. Albert. Fabricii Cod. Vet. T. Buddzi Hiſt, Phil. Hebr. 
8 de ibus Hebr. Dickinfon* Phyf. Vet. c. xx. Altingi 

Acad. Heb. Witſius de Prophetis. Hornii. Hiſt. Phil. I. v. 
Galzi Phit. Gent. 1. i. Maii Diff. de Phil. Job. Reeman. Ant. Lit 
Egypt. I. i. Baumgarten's notes on Ant. Univ. Hiſtory, v. i. note 327. 
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MONG the Eaſter nations, the moſt antient 
people, next to the Hebrews, who appear to have 
been acquainted with philoſophy (uſing the term in = 
more relaxed ſenſe) are the Chaldeans. For, althou 
the Egyptians have claimed the honour of being, « 

more antient nation. and contended that the Chal 2 

were an Egyptian colony, and conſequently derived 

their learning from Egypt, there is reaſon to believe *, 

that the kingdom of Babylon, of which Chaldea. K 2 

part, flouriſned before the Egyptian monarchy: 

it is probable, that, with reſpect to know —_— 

Egyptians were rather indedged tothe Chaldeans, than 

the Chaldeans to the Egyptians. . There is little zoom, 

however, to doubt, that Chaldea had, from the moſt 
remote times, its own preceptors, and was not indebted 

| for its wiſdom + to any other country. 

| - There were, it muſt be owned, amongſt the Chal- 

„ deans themſelves, fabulous accounts of the aur of 
their learning. When Alexander became poſſeſſed of 
Babylon, Ariſtotle, who was deſirous of e | 
Aſiatic expedition ſubſervient to philoſophy, req 

. Calliſthenes to inform himſelf concerning the in of 

ſcience in Chaldea : for, at that time, the eans 

a boaſted that their anceſtors had continued their _ 

mical obſervations through a SET of 470,000 years I. 
S through the jnter \exan te EXA= 


* Pompon. Mela de Situ Orbis, 1 * e. 9.5. 21. ol. Gar. run 


Hiſt. I. v. c. 9. 
| + Conf, Diodor. Sicul. I. ii. 
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mined into the grounds of this report, and found that 
the Chaldean obſervations reached no farther backward 
than 1903 years. If this term be ſubtracted from 438 3. 
the year of the Julian period i in which Babylon was ta- 
ken, theſe obſervations will appear to have commenced 
in the year of the Julian period 2480, or 2234 years 
before the Chriſtian æra. And even thefe are not men- 
tioned by Ptolemy, who takes notice of no Chaldean 
obſervations prior to the Nabonaſſerian ra, which com- 
menced in the 3967th of the Julian period, or before 
Chriſt 747 years. Nevertheleſs, the great antiquity of 
the Chaldean learning cannot be diſputed. Ariſtotle * 

'on the credit of the moſt antient records, ſpeaks of the 
Chaldean Magi as prior to the Egyptian prieſts, who, it 


is well khown, cultivated learning before the time of 
Moſes. 


The hiſtory of the Chaldean or Babylonian cup 


is, from its great antiquity, neceſſarily involved in muc 


4 pr The only remaining records, which can 
ght upon the ſubje&, we owe, not to the 


Greeks, whoſe genius was not adapted to the Oriental 
learning, and whoſe vanity frequently ted them into mif- 
repreſentations in their accounts of barbaric _— 
Add to this, that, in conſequence of the ſymbolical 


mode of inſtruction made uſe of by the Chuldcans, 


their doctrines have been tranſmitted to poſterity under 
a veil of obſcurity, which it is now become extremely 


difficult to remove. The difficulty was greatly increaſed 
by a race of philoſophers, who, about the beginning of 


the Chriſtian æra, in order to obtain credit for certain 
wild and extravagant doctrines of their own, paſſed 


them upon the World as the antient wiſdom of the Chal- 


deans and Perſians, in ſpurious books, which they af- 
crided to Zoroaſter, or ſome other Eaftern philoſopher. 


Thus, the fictions of theſe impoſtors became confounded 
with the genuine dogmas of the antient Eaſtern nations. 


And the induſtry modern critics has done little to- 
wards wing theſe dithculties.: for eicher, they have 
W121 | not 
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not attended to the ' cauſes of uncertainty which have 
been enumerated; or they have ſuffered themſelves to 
-be impoſed upon ed writings; or; they have given 
— the on by for — > of the 4 arg 
ters, who.have hoaſted, tha they had, in their language, 
the excluſive poſſeſſion of many valuable treaſures of 
antient learning. All that can be related, with any to- 
lerable degree of probability, concerning the Chaldean 
philoſophy, may be comprized within a ſmall compals. 
The Thaldean philoſophers were the prieſts of the 
Babylonian nation, who inſtructed the people in the 


Principles of religion, interpreted its laws, and con- 
ducted its ceremonies. They ſuftainedthe ſame charac- 


ter with the Perſian Magi, afterwards te be noticed, and 


are often confounded with them by the Greek hiltoriang. 
Like the prieſts in moſt ether antient nations, they em- 


ployed religion in ſubſerviency-to the-ritling powers, and 


made uſe of impoſture to, ſerve the purpoſes of civil 
policy. This is confirmed by the general teſtimony of 
antient hiſtory, and by the expreſs —— of the hiſto- 
rian Diodorus Siculus, who relates “, that they pre- 
tended: to. predict future events by divination, to explain 
prodigies, and interpret dreams, and to avert evils, or 
.confer benefits, by means of augury and ;incantations. 
They. retained, for many ages, a principal place among 
diviners. In the reign of Marcus Antoninus, when 
che emperor and his army, who were periſning with 
thirſt, were ſuddenly relieved by a ſhower, the prodi 
Was aſcribed to the power and ll of the Chaldean ſooth- 
ſayers ct. No wonder: that, as long as theſe Chaldean prieſts 
could perform fuch anarvels, they retained their conſe- 
quence in the courts of princes. 

The principal inſtrument, which theſe imppoſiors em- 
ployed in ſupport of fuperſtiti on, was aſtroſogy. The 
'Chaldeans were probably-the firſt people who made regu- 
lar obſervations upon * heavenl ly: bodies 4 This kind 


af 


L. ii. p. Gr. —— n. 1 Kc. Ecelus. xliv. vid. uſt. 
Mart. Cohort. ad Gent. x : 5 vo 


-+ Lamprid. in Heliogab. c. 9. Claudian. in vi. Conſul. Honor. 
1 Cic. de Divin. l. i. Strabo, I. xv. 
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of knowledge was in ſuch high eſtimation among them» 
that a diſtin& order of men was appointed for this pur. 
poſe, and ſupported at the public expence * ; whence 
the appellation of Chaldean afterwards became ſynoni, 
mous with that of aſtronomer, But all their obſerva- 
tions were _ to the ſingle purpoſe of eftabliſhi 
the credit of judicial aſtrology; and they employed their 
pretended ſkill in this art, in calculating natiyities, fore- 
telling the weather, predicting good and bad fortune 4, 
and other practices uſual with impoſtors of this claſs. 
Teaching the vulgar that all human affairs are influenced 
by the ſtars, and profeſſing to be acquainted with the na- 
ture and laws of this influence, and conſequently to pol. 
feſs a power of prying into futurity, they encouraged 
much idle ſuperſtition, and many fraudulent practices. 
Hence other profeſſors of theſe miſchievous arts were 
afterwards called Chaldeans, and the arts themſelves 
were called Babylanian arts. Among the Romans, 
theſe impoſtors were ſo troubleſome, that it was found 
neceſſary, during the time of the Republic, to iſſue an 
edi& +, requiring the Chaldeans, or mathematicians (for 
they were commonly known by this latter appellation) 
to depart from Rome and Italy within ten days ; and 
afterwards, under the Emperors, theſe ſoothſayers were 
put under the moſt ſevere interdiction. 

Still farther to lay open the true character of the 
Chaldean philoſophy „ it muſt be remarked, that it con- 
ſiſted, notin a free and diligent examination of the na- 
ture of things, but in the bare tranſmiſſion of certain 
ſettled opinions from father to ſon. Diodorus Siculus 
(who herein ſhews how little he himſelf was entitled to 
the character of a philoſopher) commends the Chal- 
deans, for having taken up their opinions upon the au- 
thority of their anceſtors, and ſays, © that, in this reſ- 

4 they ated much more _ than the 2 hs 
who, 
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who, addicting themſelves to diſputation, were ever 
ready to embrace new opinions, and thus obliged their 
diſciples to wander through their whole lives in perpe- 
tual uncertainty *.” Whether the Grecian method of 
proceeding, or the Chaldean, was moſt likely to lead to 
the diſcovery of truth, it can require no extraordin 
ſagacity to diſcover. 'But, for the purpoſe for which the 
Chaldean philoſophy appears to have been chiefly inſti- 
tuted, no mode of philoſophiſing could have been better 
choſen. Their myſteries were to be revealed only to a 
ſele& few, and to be ſtudiouſſy concealed from the mul - 
titude, that a veil of ſanctity might be caſt over their 
doctrine, which would, by this means, be the more 
eaſily employed in the ſupport of civil and religious 
tyranny. ; RG 
Another circumſtance, which greatly contributed to 
produce the ſame effect, was the care which was taken 
by the Chaldean prieſts to prevent the ſpreading of religi- 
ous and philoſophical knowledge among the people, 
Inſtead of teaching their doctrine promiſcuouſly to all 
who were diſpoſed to receive it, after the manner of the 
| Greeks, they confined it to a certain tribe and diſtrict. 
Inſtead of communicating-important truths to the people 
in intelligible language, they gave forth their dogmas 
under the veil of ſymbols; hereby always reſerving ta 
themſelves a power of varying the popular ſyſtem, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the times, or the pleaſure 
of the ruling powers, without danger of detection. 
The implicit credit, which, by theſe artifices, the Chal- 
dean prieſts obtained among the people, is particularly 
remarked by Juvenal + : 8 


Chaldæis ſed major erit fiducia: quicquid 
Dixerit aſtrologus, credent a fonte relatum 
Ammonis, quoniam Delphis oracula ceſſant, 
Et genus humanum damnat caligo futuri g. 
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From this account of the Chaldeans, it is eaſy to per- 
ceive, what title they had to the appellation of wiſe 
men. No one, who has a juſt idea of the nature and 
aſe. of philoſophy, can heſitate in diſmiſſing them, 
From the rank of philoſophers, to their proper ftation 
among impoſtors. Whatever thare of knowledge they 
poſſeſſed, it is evident that they applied it to the purpoſes 
of ſuperſtition. Little regard is, therefore, due to the 
encomiums which ſome antient writers, . particularly 
Philo , have paſſed upon this race of ſages ; and ſtill 
leſs to the general admiration, which, at a very early 
period, they obtained in the Eaſt; for it is eaſy to per- 
_ ceive, that this was the natural effect of the ſuccetsful 
Practice of the arts of impoſture among an ignorant and 
credulous people. : 1 


— is ERIE e 
* — — Y Wy : p — 
. GD ERS £6 


Omnia enim ſtolidi magis — amantque 
Inverſis quæ ſub verbis latitantia cèrnunt r. 


It is not, however, to be inferred, from what | is 
known of the manner in which philoſophy was taught 
and propagated by the Chaldeans, that there was among 
them nd variety of opinions. We learn, from the au- 
thority of Strabo & and 1 |, which is confirmed by 

| the teſtimony of the Jewiſh prophets J, that there 
were, in Aſſyria and Chaldea, different ſchools or feds. 
But the accounts which we have of thefe ſects are ſo ge- 
neral and imperfect, that they will ſcarcely authorize us 
io do more than give it as a probable opinion, that they 


\ Their anſwers as from Hammon's altar come, 
Since now the Delphiab oracles are dumb; 
And mankind, ignorant of future fate, 
Believes what fond aſtrologers relate. Davpen, 


De Nominum Mutat. Op. P. 1046- 


+ Whatc'er the myflic phrafe hides from their fight, 
| The crowd of fools admire, with fond delight. 


# Lucretias, I. tv. 642. | | L. xvi. p. 509 5 
Hi. Nat I. vi. c. 26 © Dan. i. 20- fl. 2, 2, ir. 4- 
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differed from each other chiefly in the mode of practiſing 
the arts of divination and aſtrology; and that theip 
knowledge of nature extended bike Acer, than to the 
diſcovery of the ſuppoſed magical uſes of certain natural 
bodies, particularly minerals and herbs . Whatever 
were the i<nets, or the inſtitutions of each ſect, — 
were implicitly tranſmitted from father to ſon; and it was 
ſeldom known, that the followers of one ſect reyolted ta 
another. 43 | 
It is univerſally acknowledged by the antients, that 
ZoOROASTER was the founder of theChaldean philoſophy, 
But learned induſtry has in yain attempted to draw aſide 
the veil of obſcurity, which covers this celebrated name. 
„The accounts which have been given of him,“ ſays 
Fabricius 4, © are ſo confuſed and contradictory, that it 
would be a taſk of much greater labour than profit to 
compare them.” The uncertainty which neceſſarily 
ariſes from the remote antiquity of the Chaldean hiſtory 
has been greatly increaſed, in part bythe abſurd attempts 
of the Greek writers to trace a reſemblance between 
their own learning and religion, and that of the Eaſtern. 
nations, and in part from the vanity of the Perſians and 
Arabians, who have pretended to derive their religion 
from the Chaldean Zoroaſter, and have ſupported the 
pretence by many extravagant fictions. No greater un- 
certainty, however, attends the hiſtory of Zoroaſter, 
than has attended that of other antient heroes and wiſe 
* men, who were the firſt authors of civilization, or in- 


ventors of arts and ſciences; with reſpect to whom it is 
b nov ſcarcely poſſible, to ſeparate the real incidents of 


their lives from the fables with which they are involved. 

For this uncertainty ſeveral cauſes may be aſſigned. 
Theſe renowned benefactors of mankind lived at a pe- 
riod, in which ignorance and barbariſm univerſally pre- 
yailed. To raiſe men from this ſavage ſtate to rational 
and ciyilized life; to form them into communities; to 
* r aford 


* Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxxvil. c. 10. 
F 2 Control i." 26h 227% 
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afford them the protection of laws and government; and to 
furniſh them with the conveniences and benefits ariſing 
from arts and ſciences, were the important objects 
their labours. Fhe ignorant and ſuperſtitious multi- 
tude, from a ſenſe of obligation to fuch benefactors, haye 
readily admitted the claims which, for the ſake of eſta. 
bliſhing their authority, they have made to ſupernatural 
powers; and, after their death, haye delivered their 
names and aQtions to poſterity, ſurrounded with all the 
fictitious luſtre of imaginary divinity. Nor have there 
been wanting artful men, who have accommodated this 
ſuperſtitious humour in the multitude to their own be- 
nefit, or that of the ſtate, by inventing many fables 
concerning theſe illuſtrious men, and by paſſing their 
own opinions or writings upon, the world under the 
ſanction of their names, The uncertainty has been far- 


ther increaſed, by the contention which has arifen among 


different nations concerning their deſcent, each claimin 
them as their own, and advancing every thing, whether 


true or falſe, which could ſerve to ſupport the claim. 


From theſe cauſes, it has become impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
truth from fiction, in reports which have flowed down to 
the preſent time through ſo long a channel of impoſture, 
Many examples will occur in the courſe of this work, 
which will ſerve to illuſtrate theſe remarks, but. none 
more ſtriking than that of Zoroaſter, 

Concerning Zoroaſter, it is wholly uncertain, whence 
the name is derived, or to how many eminent men it 
belonged. Some have maintained, that there was but 


one Zoroaſter, and that he was a Perſian *. Others 


haveſaid that there were ſix eminent founders of philo- 
ſophy of this name, Ham the ſon of Noah, Moſes, 
Oſiris, Mithras, and others, both gods and men, have 
by different writers been aſſerted to have been the ſame 


wat Zoroaſter + Many n een have — 


2 de Rel. Perfi. c. 24. p. 308. Prideaux's Connection, vol. 
31 

1 Via. Fabric. 'Bibkouk. Grac- vol. i. p- 243, 246 Huet. Dem. 
Evang. pr. 4- c. 5. Kircher. CEdip. Egyyt- p. 216. | 
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been advanced, concerning the time in which he flou- 
tiſhed, Ariſtotle and Pliny “ fix his date at ſo remote a 
period as 6 years before the death of Plato; Her- 
mippus ſays, that he lived 3000 years before the Trojat 
war: idle tales, which are, doubtleſs, to be claſſed with 
the report of the Chaldeans, concerning the. antiquity 
of their aftronomigal obſervations. - According to Laer- 
tius +, he flouriſhed 660 years before the Trojan war, 
according to Suidas , 50. If, in the midſt of fo 
much uncertainty, any thing can be advanced with the 
appearance of probability, it ſeems to be this; that there 
was a Zoroaſter, a Perſo-Median, who figuriſhed about 
the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, and that beſides him 
there was another Zoroaſter, who lived in a much more 
remote period among the Babylonians, and taught them 
aſtronomy. The Greek and Arabian writers are agreed 
concerning the exiſtence; of the Perſian Zoroaſter : and 
the antients unanimouſly aſcribe. to a philoſopher, whom 
they call Zoroaſter, the origin of the Chaldean aſtro- 
nomy, which is certainly of much earlier date than the 
time of Hyſtaſpes: it ſeems, therefore, neceſſary to 
ſuppoſe a Chaldean Zoroaſter diſtinct from the Perſian. 
Concerning this Zoroaſter, however, nothing more is 
known, than that he floutiſhed towards. the beginning 
of the Babyloniſh empire, and was the father of the 
Chaldean aſtrology and magic 58. | 
The magic which Zoroaſter invented, was probably 
nothing more than N ee of certain religious 
ceremonies, by means of which good dæmons were ſup» 
poſed to be prevailed upon to communicate ſupernatural 
properties and powers to herbs, ſtones, and other natu- 
tal bodies, or to afford aſſiſtance, in other miraculous 
ways, to thoſe who invoked them. || In war, it was ſup- 
poſed that, by the help of magic, the forces of an enemy 
might be routed, or an army ſtruck with a general pa- 
nic, 


* Plin. Hiſt. N. l. xxx. c. 1. Lib. i. 5 2. f In Voc. Zoroaſt. 
5 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. vii. c. 16. xi. 42. xxx. 1. Juſtin, I. i. c. 2. 
Recognitiones Clemcntis, 1. iv. c. 27. 


| Flaton. Alcib. i. Ficin in Argument. Cratyli. Bayle Zoroaſti 
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nic, as is ſaid to have happened to Ninus in his war 
with the Bactrians *. In this art the kings of Chaldea 
and Perſia were inſtructed, as one of the moſt uſeful in- 
ſtruments of government, among a people, whoſe igno- 
rance and credulity rendered them proper ſubjects of 
impoſture. For © barbarous nations are naturally prone 
to ſuperſtition ; and a weak, illiterate, and fickle multi- 
tude, when they are once brought under its dominion, 
will be more obedient to their prieſts than to their civil 
or military leaders f.“ The Chaldean magic was then a 
very different thing from a knowledge of the real pro- 
rties of bodies; and, though ſome acquaintance with 
the motions of the heavenly bodies was neceflary for 
aſtrological calculations, it cannot be inferred, either 
from their magical or aſtrological arts, that the Chal- 
| deans were eminent maſters in any branch of natural 
ſcience. All the writings, which have been aſcribed to 

the Chaldean Zoroaſter, are unqueſtionably ſpurious. 
Among the Chaldean philoſophers, we muſt not omit. 
to mention Belus and Beroſus. OY Tine! 
Of BeLus nothing farther is known, than that he 
romoted the ſtudy of aſtronomy among the Afyrians ; 
probably with no other view, than to encourage that 
faith in aſtrological predictions, which he knew how to 
apply to political purpoſes. It is related f, that Semira- 
mis erected a lofty tower to his memory, which the 
Chaldeans afterwards made uſe of as an aſtronomical ob- 
ſervatory. After his death, Belus was honoured with a 
place among the divinities, and this was, probably, the 
' origin of the fables which are found concerning him in 

the Grecian mythology. ira 
The hiſtory of Bx ROSUs 1s of later date, and is better 
known. He lived before Manetho, who wrote concern- 
ing the affairs of Chaldea under Ptolemy Philadelphus; 
he probably flouriſhed about the time of Alexander 8. 
: / He 


» Diod. Sic. I. it, c. 6. f Plutarch ia Sertoris; | 
t Diod. Sic. J. ii. p. 69. Plin, Hift. Nat. I. vi. c. 26. a 
5 Tatianus Adv. Græc. c. 58, p. 171. Ed. P — Syncelli. Chroni- 


* 


Ly con, p. 14 28, 40. 
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He was a Babylonian, a prieſt of Belus. Going into 
Aſia Minor, he ſettled in the iſland of Cos, where he 
opened a-ſchoofk for teaching the Chaldean aftrology, and 
obtained ſuck reputation by his predictions *, that his 
ſtatue was erected at Athens. He publiſhed a hiſtory of 
the Chaldeans, which contained many memorials of an- 
tient times; but this work, except a few fragments pre- 
ſerved by other writers In is loſt. An impudent Monk, 
Annius, of Viterbo in Tuſcany, who employed himſelf 
in forging books which he afcribed te the antients, ob- 
truded upon the world a fictitious. hiſtory of the Chal- 
deans, under the name of Beroſus, which obtained 
greater credit among the learned than might have been 
expected. | | + ol . 
Notwithſtanding the obſcurity with which antiquity 
has covered the Chaldean philoſophy, it has been highly 
extolled, not only by the Orientaliſts and Greeks, but 
by Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers. But, if we have re- 
courſe only to ſuch authorities as are unqueſtionably 
genuine, we ſhall find little, in this branch of the bar- 
baric philoſophy, deſerving of novice. The following 
brief detail mcludes the moſt intereſting particulars, 
which are known, concerning the tenets, and the ma- 
gical and aſtrological arts, of the antient Chaldeans. 
It appears, not only from the teſtimony of Diodorus f, 
om other antient authorities collected by Euſe- 
bius S$, that the Chaldeans believed in God, the Lord 
and Parent of all, by whoſe providence the world is go- 
verned. And indeed, without this it is impoſſible to 
conceive, how their religious rites ſhould ever have ari- 
ſen: for the immediate obje& of thefe rites was a ſup- 
poſed race of ſpiritual beings or dzmons, whoſe exiſtence 
could not have been imagined, without firſt conceiving 
the idea of a Supreme Being, the ſouree of all intelli- 
gence. Accordingly we find in fact, that not only the 


Chaldeans, but the Egyptians, and the whole Heathen 
LY world, 


* Vitruvius, l. ix. c. 4- + Fabricius Bibl. Gr. vol. xif. p. 175 
+ Loc. cit. Prep. Evan. I. iv. c. f. | 
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world, from the moſt remote times, believed in a Su- 
preme Deity, the fountain of all the divinities which 
they ſuppoſed to preſide over the ſeveral parts of the ma-. 
terial world. This was the true origin of all religious 
worſhip, however idolatrous, not excepting even that 
which conſiſted in paying divine honours to the memory 
of dead men.. Beſides the Supreme Being, the Chal. 
deans ſuppoſed ſpiritual beings to exiſt, of ſeveral or- 
ders, gods, dæmons, heroes. Theſe they probably 
divided into ſubordinate claſſes, as their practice of the- 
ology, or magic, required. The antient Eaſtern nations 
in general, and among the reſt the Chaldeans, admitted 
the exiſtence of certain evil ſpirits, clothed in à vehicle 
of groſſer matter; and in ſubduing or counteracting 
theſe, they placed a great part of the efficacy of their 

religious incantations *. 9 5 3 
Theſe doctrines were the myſteries of the Chaldean 
religion, communicated, as was uſual among the anti- 
ents, only to the initiated. Their popular religion con- 
ſiſted in the worſhip of the ſun, moon, planets, and 
ſtars, as divinities +, after the general practice of the 
Faſt f. * 
The religious ſyſtem of the Chaldeans gave riſe to 
two arts, for which- they have long been celebrated, 

magic and aſtrology. „ 
The magic of the Chaldeans, as appears from w hat 
has already been related, is not to be confounded. with 
witchcraft, or a ſuppoſed intercourſe with evil ſpirits: 
it conſiſted in the performance of certain religious cete- 
* monies or incantations, which were ſuppoſed, through 
the interpoſition of good demons, to produce ſuperna- 
tural effects. Their aſtrology was wholly founded upon 
this chimerical principle; that the ſtars have an influ: 
ence, either beneficial or malignant, upon the affairs of 
men, which may be diſcovered, and made the certaiii 
ground 


Plutarch, de Defectu Orac. . 
+ Job, XXxXIi. 27. Diod. Sic. loc. cit. Herod. I. i. c., 811. 
t Selden de Diis Syriis, Prol. c. 3. | 
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ground of prediction, in particular caſes: the Whole art 
conſiſted in applying aſtronomical obſervations to this 
ſanciful purpoſe, and, by this means, impoſing upon the 
credulity of the vulgar. Referting the reader, for far- 
ther information concerning this viſionary and pernici- 
ous art, to thoſe writers who have treated upon it more 
at large , we ſhall only add, upon this ſubject, the ſen- 
ſible reflection of Horace +: 


a Au ne quæſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Dii dederint, Leuconoë, neu Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros . Ut melius; quidquid erit, pati! 


| Whilſt the Chaldeans buſied themſelves in theſe and 
other arts of divination; true ſcience was very little in- 
debted to their labours. We have ſcarcely any remains 
of their aſtronomical obſervations and opinions. As to 
| the latter, the loſs is not much to be regretted, if we 
| may judge from the following ſpecimens. According 
| to Plutarch, and Vitruvius, who quote Beroſus, it was 
b their opinion, that an eclipſe of the moon happened, 
when that part of its body which 1s deſtitute of fire is 
; turned toward the earth'$. From the ſame authority Se- 
neca || gives it as a notion of the Chaldeans, that when all 
the planets ſhall meet in Cancer, the wotld will be con- 
ſumed by fire; and that when they ſhall meet in Capri- 
corn, it will be deſtroyed by an inundation. Th 
thought the form of the earth to be that of a boat I. 
Vote! E 5 The 


Sertus Empir. Adv. Math. 1. v. p. 339. Diod. Sic. I. ii. p. 83. 
Manilius, 1. ii. ver: 456. Jamblich. de Myſter. $ 8. c. 4. Fabric 
Bibl. Gr. v. ii. p. 494. Voſlius de Theolog. Gent. I. ii. c. 47. 

+ L. i. Od. xi: 1. | : 


8] 
q 
i 
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1 
o % 
. 


— 


e 


t Aſk not tis impious to inquire — what date 
The limit of your life is fix d by fate: 
Nor vainly Babylonian numbers try 3 
But wiſely wait your lot, to live or die, 


po nd, FY ha 


$ Plut. de Placit. Phil. i. ii. c. 29. Comp. Euſeb. Prep. I. xv. c. 5t. 
Vitruv. I. ix. c. 4. | Queſt. Nat. I. ui. c. 29. © Diod. Sic. loc. cit. 


Book L. 


The ſum of the Chaldaic Coſmogony, as it is given 
by Beroſus in his Babylonica, preſerved by Syncellus “, 
diveſted of allegory, is, that in the beginning all things 
onliſted of darkneſs and water; that Belus, or a divine 
power 's dividing this humid maſs, formed the world; 
and that the human mind is an emanation from the di- 
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vine nature f. 


A % 
* Chronic. p. 28. 85 


+ Videad. Tribbechovius de Phil. Mor. inter Barbaros, c. 4. Pe- 
rizon. in Orig. Bab. Nhodigin. Antiq. Lect. 15. Vols: de Scient. 
Math. c. xxx. $ 5. De Theol. Gent. I. ii. c. 47. Werenfels de Logo- 
mach. Erudit. c. vi. Buddæi Hit. Keel: Per. v. ii. ſect. 5. Patricius 
de Zoroaſt. Urſinus de Zor. &c. ed. Norimb. 1661. Hottinger. Hiſt. 
Or. p. 365. Herbelot. Bibl. Or. Voc. Zor. Kircher Oedip. Ægypt. 
p- 216. Jonſſus de Script. Hiſt. Phil. I. ii. Schrœerus in Imp. Bab. 
Herbert Relig · Gent. Pet. Fred. Arper de Taliſmanibus. Anc. 
Univ. Hiſtory. vol: iv. Diff. on Zoroaſter: Prideaux Connection. b. 
iv. Shuckford's Harmony, b. vii. Weidler. Hiſt. Aſtron. Naudæi 
Apol. pro Viris magnis Magiz ſuſpeQis, c. viii. Burnet. Archzol. Phil. 


5 


Cap. IV. oP THE e e 


e n A 1. 


de THE yPHILoboray: or Txts ERA 


ONCERNING the philoſophy of ihe Perkia 4 

4 which comes next. under our conſideration, it 
di cult to form a ſatisfactory judgment: for, we. have 
no information upon this ſuhject, but from the Greeks 


and Arabians; and the accounts we receive from ae 
are . to material ob oy Fi. Greeks hore 


++ £7 


of what the ſaw of heard; 119 t leir 15 5 — 5 


ning th pointing: which has TY given cen b by 
ſeveral writers / of diſtinguiſhed eruditian articularly 
by Pococke, 3 auſobre; and Hyd e, it m 
be confeſſed” that difficulties, of Rill greater mag tude, 
embarraſs their teſtimony. Not to urge, that the e Ara- 
bian writers were little qualified, either by natural. tem- 
per or by education, for the arduous. talk of examining 
queſtions, which time had involved in the deep {t obſcu- 
rity; it is moſt evident, that the ſhameful prattic ice; which 
after the time of Mahomet, prevailed. .amonglt the  Ara- 
bians, of ſupporting their new religion at. the FK b 
of truth, and making uſe of every kind of falſehoo 
particularly that of impoſing upon the world ſuppoſititious 
writirigs, in order to reconcile Jews and Chi to 
their ſyſtem renders - their ;evidence, = all. 2 Gl, 
caſes, "cbednply liable to ſuſpicion. That this char 
againſt the Arabian writers is not Without foundation | 
will fully appear in the ſ&quel, and . cannot In 135 ed de 
queſtioned by . thoſe who have read their works without 
prejudice; ind obſerved what abſurd fables they Rave en- 
E 2 deavoured 


. 
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deavoured to paſs upon the world, under the ſanction of 


- Philoſophy was introduced, or rather revived and cor- 

rected, among the Perſians, by ZARDUSHT, whom the 

reek writers call ZoxOASTHER. The different accounts 

iven of Zoroaſter by the Greeks, and by the Arabians 

and Perſians, can only be reconciled by ſuppoſing, as 
we have done, that the Chaldean and the Perſian Zo- 
Wy | 8 roaſter 


4 
4.4 


* Comp. Bayle's Di. Zoroaſter. Works of the learned, 1701, p. 

405. - Moſheim's Feel. Hiſt. S. i. p. ii. c. 1. $2. Not. ad Cud- 
worth, c. iv. $ 16. n. 28. Baumgarten Notes on Ant. Univ. Hiſt. 
vol. iv. n. 75. Monzfaucon Antiq. t. ii. p. ii. 1. iv. c. 6. Fabricii Bib. 
liogr. Ant. p. 31. G. Tierre in Monum. Vet. Antii. Renaudot, the 
author of Anciennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, cenſures Hyde, 
for having preferred the teſtimony of one obſcure and er igmatieal 
author, who wrote only 120 years before his time, to the authority of all. 
antiquity. 355 1 : 


r . 


. — 
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roaſter were different perſogmyi ad that this: batte Rred 
at a much later ꝓeriod than the former: From compar- 
ing theſe accounts “, it is probable: that the latter was 
of Perſian extraction, and was born in Media. What 
the Arabian writers report concerning his having been 
early inſtructed by the Jews, ſeems to be a fiction in- 
vented to obtain credit, among the Jews and Chriſtians, 
to the doctrines which they profeſſed to have received 
from him. It is not, however, improbable,” that he 
might have learned ſome things from the Uraclites re- 
ſiding i in Babylon, which might be of uſe to him in exe- 
cuting his deſign of correcting the doctrine of the 
Perſian Magi, dusk it WRAY "NG yp r fpebify * 
particulars, Fae! rift; ot vo 
Several, mitacies;: are aſcribed. to Toroaſterufuch as an 
artful impoſtor would naturally attempt, and would not 

perhaps find it difficult to perform. It is faid;' particu- 
larly, that he ſuffered melted metal to be poured upon 
his boſom, and held fire in his hand, without ſuffering 
any injury ++ Haying by theſe and other artifices eſta- 
bliſhed his credit, it is related that he undertook the re- 
vival and improvement of the religion of the antient 
Magi, which had long before this time prevailed in 
| Media and Perſia, but which, in conſequence of the 
| maſſacre of the Magi (who after the death of Cambyſes 
had uſurped the — hac been interrupted, and 

almoſt entirely ſupplanted, by the worſhip. of the ſtars, 

to which the erſians, with their king Darius, were ad- 
dicted. Much i is alſo ſaid by the Wm writers con- 

cerning the learning which Zoroaſter acquired from the 

Indian Brachmans; concerning the inffuence which he 
obtained with Darius, and the ſucceſs with which he propa- 

ated his ſyſtem; and laſtly, concerning his aſſaſſination, 

y Argaſpis, king of the Eaſtern Scythia, at the. ſiege 

of I Badtris f. But the ſilence of the Greeks, who were 

| at 


* Vid. Agathias, I. ii. Clem. * Strom- Li i. p. NAG Huet. 
Dem. Ev. Prep. Pr. iv. c. 5: Abulfeda apud Pococke Spec. Hiſt. Arab. 
p. 146. Hyde Rel. vet. Perl. p. 293. Suidag in Zor. : 

+ Hyde p. 311. Prid. Conn. p. 214. 

t Hyde. c. 24. p. 313. Prideaux. p. 221 Bayle, Zor. Pococke Spe 

cim. Hiſt. A rab. p. 146, &c. | 
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at this time well acquainted with the affairs of Ports, 
and after Alexander's: conqueſts] muſt have become pl. 
ſeſſed of many Perſian records, is a circumſtance which 
caſts. A cloud of ſuſpicion over theſe telations. Thus 
much, however, may be admitted as probable; "that 
there was in Perſia, in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes, S 
reformer; who, aſſuming. the antient name of Zoroaſter, 
brought back the Perſians: from the worſhip of the Pars, 
to their antient worſhip of fire, with-ſome innovation Y 
both in doctrine and ceremonies. Perhaps tog it maß be 
added, that he was acquainted with altrotiomy, with- the 
medical art, and with other branches of learning „ 5far 
as they were at that time advanced in the Fall. 
the wiſhes and the ſucceſs of this attempt are confirried 
by the teſtimony of Lucian, who relates, that in "his 
time the antient religion of the Magi touriſhed a Amo 
the Patent, the Parthians, the Bactrians, he Chir 5 


tions . And the reports of modern trave ucts far. 
them 


that there is til, in che province of Care | 4 55 


Hp 


fire according to the Infticaxions ry the aatient Ma 

To. Zarduſht, or the Perſian 'Zoroaſter, ing 1 
tings are aſcribed. One of theſe, called the Zend, is 
faid to be fill remaining among the followers of Toro, 
aſter, and is eſteemed of ſacred authority. It i is Written 
in the Perſian language, and conſiſts of two parts; one of 
which contains their Hens of d devotion an order of. £e-. 
. remonies;; the other, the precepts of enge on and f mora- 
ty. A portion of this” booked or of à "compendium, of 
it, callod the Sadder, is read tothe people, on Seay ſacred 
day, by their prieſts . There is, however, much 7 rez⸗ | 
ſon. to queſtion,” Whether this bock be of fuch antzent | 


he the time of. Zoroaſter $: Probably, it 8 52 
re 


In Eongæv. Oy. tom, it, p. 9 5 

+. See Peideaſx Connect. oo 1. p. 23 1. ; 7 
: See 4 Latin verſion. of Me Sadder, i in Wee Re! Perßz p. 43 7 Kc. 
F Fabric.” Bibl. Gr. rol. i i. k. 0 | whe 


. ——  — _______@__—__—— 


of the Phra 


phy, by 80 writings ho $i 
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* 


ten about the time when many Jews and Chriſtians re- 
ſided among the Perfians, that is, about. the fourth or 
fifth century. Many other works in aſtrology, phyſics, 
theology, &c. have been. attributed to. Zoroaſter, but 
they are all loſt, and it is probable that moſt of them 
were forged to ſerve the purpoſes of impoſture, 
Fragments of a work, entitled The Oracles of .Zoro- 
aſter, are ſtill extant, A ſmall collection of theſe frag- 
ments, confiſting of only ſixty verſes, was publiſhed * 
by Pletho. 0 12 made a much larger 
collection, containing 323 eres, with the commentaries 
lc philofp ers +. Several other editions 

of theſe verſes 8415 been publiſhed, and much Pains has 
been taken by varioys writers to explain them. Stanley 


has ſubjoined to his account of The Lives'vf Philoſophers 


a correct tranſlation of them. They are quoted, with 


the higheſt reſpect, by philoſophers of the Alexandrian 

ſchool, as genuine remains of Chaldean wiſdom. But 
they abound ſo much in the ideas and language peculiar 

to that ſchool, that it is probable they were written by 
ſome Platoniſt, about the beginning of the ſecond cen- 
tury ; a period when nothing was more common than to 
attempt to ſupport the falling, credit of gentiſe Philoſo- 


| Beſides 


* Paris, An. 15 , 1589 Amſt, x 689. 

+ Publiſhed at * end of his Nees Philo oſophia de — Fer 
rar. 1591. Venet. 1593. 

t Compare Stanley, p. 1796. Fabric. Bib. Gr. vol. 3 249. 
Moſheim, Not. ad Cudworth, p: 9 $ 54 Hyde, P: =o 
tit Archæologia, PB: 28. 


$ Hyde, Pe and ben, Wente 4 geg ont af Zopniſter, 
which: arę at this. day extant among the*Gheurt and other profeſſors of 
che Zoroaſſrian ſuperſtition, and made uſe of in their ſacred worſhip, 
copies: from which have been brought over to land and France. A 
catalogue of theſe: and othi Perf MSS. lodged in the library of the 
King of France, vas publiſned by M. Anquetil du Perron. in his tray 
and; is: copied} i im the: Journal £ Savans for July, 1762. But 
Souls written partly im the: Zendic or facred, and partly in the- — 
P Pages are,, for the moſt AS 2 W miracles and re- 
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Mithras. Both Herodotus f and Strabo relate, that 
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Beſides ter. we have few eminent names re. 


maining, among the antient Perſian philoſophers, The 


prince Hyſtaſpes has been ranked in this claſs; and it is 


related *, that he ordered his ſon Darius to inſcribe upon 


his tomb the title of Malter of the Magi. It is probabbe, 


that, after the uſual manner of kings in antient times * 


he united in himſelf the two characters of high prie 
and ſovereign prince, Hoſtanes is alſo mentioned þ 
Euſebius + as an eminent Perſian philoſopher, who bor- 
rowed his learning from the Egyp ptians : but it is, not 
without reaſon, ſuſpected by Sca iger and Bochart, that 


the paſſage i 1s ſurreptitious, and was inſerted by Panodo- 


rus, a monk, in order ta give the fanction of antiquity 
to the art of alchymy. 

Though our information concerning the hiſtory of phi. 
loſophy among the Perſians, in the ages prior to the time 
of Zoroaſter, is very imperfect, it is certain, from the 
united teſtimony of the Greeks and Arabians that long 
before that time the Magi exiſted as a body, and were 
the official guardians of religion and learning. The 
religion which they taught, conſiſted in the worſhip of 
the ſun or fire; a practice Which revailed among th 
Aſſyrians, Chaldeans, and many other caftern nations t: 
The name under which the Perfians worſhipped the fun, 


- or rather the inviſible Deity, whom they ſuppoſeg-to. be, 


in a peculiar manner, reſident in this lumjnary, was 


ſhe 


- yelations, * which Zoroaſter is ſaid to have: eltabliihed his en; or 
a collection of precepts for, religiaus ceremonies. Some of them indeed 


treat of fundamental doctrines of theology, taught among the worſhippexs 
cf fire: but it is ge from the tenets contained i in zheſe books, many 
of which ſeem ave been borrgwed from the Jews and Mahometans, 


from the entire lows of. Greek authors who wrote after the time of 


Alexander concernipg theſe bq ks, and from other conſiderations, that 


they were yy ritten at a later period, for the t of appeating the IC: 
ſentment of their Mahometan perfection 


* Ammianys Marcell. I. xiii. c. 6. 
＋ Chron. J. 1. p. 43. r. : 
t Voſüns de Theol, Gent, 15 ij. 6. A. Selten de Diis Syriis. paſſ. 


Herbett de Rel. Gent. c. 4. | L. i. c. 131. $ L. xv. 


. 


Ss — e ha n * "4 


and it appears, from comparing the in 
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the Perſians worſhipped none of the. 85. ods but the ſun: 
criptions on ſeve- 

ral antient Perſian monuments yet remaining, that Mi- 
thras was the name of this divinity. , Among theſe are, 
the following * : Deo Soli invicto Mirbræ; and, Omni- 
potenti dev Mirbræ. The hiſtorians juſt cited add, that 
the Perſians ſacrificed horſes to the ſun; a circumſtance | 
to which Ovid alludes when he ſays * 


Placat equo perſis radiis Hyperiona 88 | 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda Deo 1 


It may be conjectured, that, in a more remote 1 
ſome eminent hero, or public benefactor, whoſe name 
Was MiTHRAs, had after his death been deified: for, 
in certain antient Perſian monuments, Mithras is repre- 
ſented as a mighty hunter, armed with a ſword, havin 
a tiara on his head, and riding à bull 5. Perhaps the 


Perſians might conceive the ſoul of this hero to be reſi- 


dent in the ſun, and might afterwards transfer their wor- 
ſhip to the ſun itlelf under the name of Mithras. But, 
whatever be thought of this conjècture, it can ſcarcely 
be doubted, that the ſun, under this name, was an ob- 


ject of worthip among the Perſians. 


It has been diſputed, whether the Perſians . 
the ſun as immediately the ſupreme divinity, or conſi- 
dered him as 1s viſible repreſentation of a higher inviſi- 
ble power. aſſages above referred to have been 
urged in proof 9 the former opinion; in ſupport of 
the latter, are adduced the teſtimonies: of Herodotus, || 
and Xenophon ©, who ſay, 9G K Perſians looked 

1 8 . upon 


2 N ad Jul. Cel. p. 144- Van Dale, Dif. ix. ad ant. 


Marm. p. 16. 


+ Faſtor. I. i. 383. 


1 The horſe, repown'd for ſpeed, the Perſians ſlay, 
A welcome victim to the of day. 


$ Van Dale Marm. ant. Diſſ. i. ? U L. i. c. 131,7 
q Cyrop. I. i. p. 65. e 


— 
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1 


upon n as the enfigns of the ſupreme divinity ; 
and of Strabo , who relates, that they called the Whôle 
circuit of the heavens; God, The true ſolution of this 
difficulty 3 is, chat the vulgar paid their worfhip 
immediately to the ſun, as the viſible fountain of hight 
and heat, whilſt the more enlighteved,. condeivi 
the Deity as the ſoul of the world, diffuſet throw, gh the 
whole circuit of the univerſe, imagitied the ſtun 810 de 
the chief ſeat of this divine principle, and N homage. 
to that luminary, as the repreſentative. of the invinble 
Power. Whilft the multitude were contented with a fen- 
fible object of devotion, the Ma ir and. thoſe whom they 
inſtructed in the myſteries of religion, confidered the 
fun and fire merely as viſible ſymbols of the animating 
principle of the muverſe. 
Befides Mithras, the Perfians worſhipped, under © 
pofite characters, OrxoMasDES and ARIMANIUs, * 
former as the author of all good, the latter as the author 
of all evi]. Perhaps theſe VIDES were originally, 
Fke Mithtas merely human beings ; the ONE, Z good 
prince, who had Utinguified hiwſelf' by rendering im- 
portant ſervices, military or civil, to his countrymen; 
tte other, a tyrant, vcho had been the cauſe of grievous 
public calamities f. Arimaniug Was not calle? by. the 
erſiang a god, but an evil demon, and they Fe Ne 
wrote: his name with the letters inverted f. This rude 


dad vulgar fuperſtition, which bad 16. other opjeck 544 


idfv idanE men; was afterwards: corretee and prost 
Ry, er it was. changed i iato the worthip of. 
tþ dei, the one the author of goed, the 
75 of 590 The Tyſren which. ſuppoſes T6 fact 
pitieiptcs in nature, ſeerns to have been held by the Per- 
ar Magi before the time o Joroaſter; but how far 
ey fapyofert ftett lope. adent: upon the ſupreme: divinity, 
does mot appear. Zoxoaltor » hawerer, certainly ravght 


* Lib we. 
| Laid Falun. *. L 8. Blaſlicts, at C dert, p. 328 
I D, K 


. 
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the dodrine of their inferiority to che firſt parent of al 


things *, and introdyced. many alterations into the re. 
ligious pſy and ceremonies: of the Magi, which are 
intimate y connected with the hiſtory of philoſophy. 

_ "The facred fire, Which the Perſians had hitherto wor- 
ſhipped upon altars exected in the open air, Zoroaſter 
appointed to be incloſed in temples, the care of which 


itted ta an order of Mact, or prieſts f. 


was, commutted. ta a | 
8 i were divided into three claſſes. The: firſt 


Theſes Ma 


conſiſted: of the inferior prieſts, who. conducted the or- 
dinary geremonies. of religion ; the ſecond preſided over 


his life. This principal temple. was erefted-by Zoroafter, 
Balch, and remained till the — 


than religious tenets. The kings of Perſia were not al- 


4 2 
7 . 


* Plutarcb, l. c. + Hyde, c. 28, 29, 30. A 
1 Cic. de Divin. lib. i. c. 4. lian. L. ii. c. 17. Valerius Max. 
. i. C. 6. Strabo, 1. xi. Flin. Nat. Hiſt. be: xxiv. c. 6. 
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rolled among the Magi *. No images, or ſtatues; Were ß Pet. 
mitted in the Perſian Worſflip. Hence, when, Xerxes 
found idols in the Grecian temples, he, by the Advice 
, of the Magi, ſet them on fire, faying,. that al gods,” to | 
hom all things are open, are not to be confined VI 
the walls of a temple. A 
The account which Diogenes 12etitus 4 pives'or the | 
Perſian Magi is this: „They are emplayeq In. Wo 
ſhipping the gods by prayers and facrifices, as if their 
worſhip alone woul be accepted; they teach their 1251 
trine concerning the nature and origin 'of the" - gods, 
whom they think to be fire, earth, and water; they te- 
ject the uſe of pictures and images, aud reprobte I 
opinion, that the 75 are male and female; mer 
courſe to the e* concerning zulticz; | they't think it 
impious to confume dead bodies with fre theß allo 
of marriage between mother and ſon ; they pradtiſe di di. 
vination and prophecy, pretending that the gods appear 
to them; they forbid the uſe of ornaments in dreſs; 
they clothe themſelves in a white robe; they mike uſe of 
the ground as their bed, of herbs, cheeſe, and bread for 
food, and of 4 reed for. their ſtaff.” And Strabb.re- 
lates $3 that there were in Cappadocia, a great | number 
f Magi, who were called Pyrerbi, or worthippers of 
fire; and many temples of the Perſtan gods, inthe mig 
of which were altars, attended by prietts; who dally re- 
newed the facred 8555 accompanythe 3 the ceremony "with 
muſic. The "2 TORT | 
The religious” tyſtem of the "Mat: Was materially af 
grove by daft Plitirch,* ſpelking of his d6ttrine, 
fays:|}; Some maintain; that, ae is' the, World go- 
verned by blind chance without intelligence, nor is there 
one mind alone at the head of the umverſe ; but, ſince 
good and evil are blended, and nature produces nothing 
unmi ted, we are to conceive, not that there is one ſtore- 
W Who, after the” manner of an hoſt, diſpenſes 
adulterated 


- 


0 


* Hyde, 12 125. Pococke, ib. p. 746. 7 L. i. Ty 
-.*4t Con. Dioſcorid. Anthol. L iii. c. + Lib. xv. 
1 Iſis et Olaris, tom. ii. p. 155. | 
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adulterated liquors to his gueſts, but that there are in na · 
ture two oppoſite powers, e each other's ope- 
rations, the one accompliſhing good deſigns, the . other 
evil. © To the better power Zoroaſter gave the name of 
Oromaſdęs; to the worſe that of Arimanius; and af- 
firmed, that, of ſenſible. objects, the former moſt re- 
ſembled light, the latter darkneſs. He alſo taught, that 
Mithras was a divinity who acted as moderator between 
them, whence he was called by the Perſians, the Media- 
tor,” After relating ſeveral fabulous tales concerning 
the conteſts between the good and evil demon, Plu- 
tarch, ſtill reciting the doctrines of Zoroaſter, proceeds; 
« The fated time is approaching, in which Arimanius 
himſelf ſhall be utterly deſtroyed ; in which the ſurface 
of the earth ſhall become a perfect plain, and all men 
ſhall ſpeak one language, and hve happily together in one 
ſociety.” He adds, on the authority of Theopompus, 
lt is the opiniofi of the Magi, that each of theſe gods 
ſhall ſubdue and be ſubdued by turns for ſix thouſand 
years, but that, at laſt, the evil principle ſhall periſh, 
and men ſhall live in happineſs, neither needing food, 
nor yielding a ſhadow ; the God who direQs theſe things 
taking Hs repoſe for a time, which, though it may ſeem 
long to man, is but ſhort,” Diogenes Laertius *, after 
Hecateus, gives it as the doctrine of Zoroaſter, that the 
gods (meaning, doubtleſs, thoſe of whom he faſt ſpeaks, 
Oromaſdes and Arimanius) were derived beings. 2 
Shariſtan, an Arabian writer, gives the following ac- 
count of the doQrine of Zerduſht, or Zoroaſter f. 
« Zerduſht affirmed light and darkneſs, Yezdan and 
Ahreman, to be two contrary principles, which were 
the origin of every thing ſubſiſting in the world; the 
forms of nature being produced from the combination 
of theſe principles: but maintained, that the exiſtence of 
darkneſs is not to be referred to the one ſupreme Deity, 
who is without companion or equal, but muſt be conſi- 
dered as the unavoidable conſequence of his determina- 
tion to create the world, in which light can no more ſub- 
| fiſt * 


* Loc. cit. + Apud Hyde, p. 299. 
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fiſt withoutdarknefs, tharsVifiblebody canexift withouritl 
ſhadow.” To theſe accvunts we may add that of the 
Neſtorian” Biſhop, Theodorus Mopſueſeniis who, in 
his book concerning the Magian religion 6f the Perſ:ans 
ſays , that according to their doctrine, Zarva, or the 
chief of all the gods, produced Hormiſda and Satana. 
If theſe authorities be carefully compared, it will ap- 
peat probable, that Zoroaſter, adopting the principle 
commonly held by the antients, that from nothing no: 
thing can be produced, conceived 22 thoſe ſpiri⸗ 
he ore nature of 

1 e, and paſ- 
five maſs of matter, to be emanations from one eternal 
fource; that, to the derived ſubſtances he gave thenames; 
already applied by the Magi to the rauket of good and 
evil, Oromaſdes and Arimanius; and that the firſt foun- 
tain of being, or the ſupreme divinity, he called Mi- 
thras. Theſe active and paſſive principles he conceived td. 
be perpetually at variance ; the former tending to pro- 


duce good, the latter evil; but that; through the ME DI- 


' ATION or intervention of the ſupreme being, the conteſi 
would at laft terminate in favour of the good principle: 


According to Zofoaſter, various 6rders of ſpiritual 
beings, gods or d&morls, have proceeded from the 


deity, which are more of leſs perfect, as they are at 


a greater or leſs diſtance, in the courſe of emanation; 
from the eternal fountain.of intelligence; among which: 
the human foul is a particle of divine lig it, which will 
return to its ſource, and partake of its immortality - and 
matter is the laſt and molt diſtant emanation from the 
firſt ſource of being, which, on account of it#diſtance 
from the fountain of light, becomes op2gue aid inert; 
and waillt it remains in this ſtate is the cauſe of evil; but 
being gradually refined; it will at length return to the 
| fountain 
* Apud Photiüm, Cod. St. . Hts FS. HET: 
+ Compare Pococke, p. 147. Fabric. Bibl. Gree, wol. Ai. * 
17. 
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fountain v hence it flowed. This: doctrine of emanation. 
afterwards produced many fanciful opinions in theowgy *, 


* Vidend. Moſheim de Cauſis ſuppoſ. Libr. Huet. Dem. Ev. Prog. 

ie. c. 3. Buddæi Eccl. Hiſt. tom. ii. Kircher dip. Ag. tom. ii. p. 11. 
Mopſueſtenus de Mag. Perſ. apud Phorum. Solini Polyh. c. 55. Rho» 
gin. Ant, Lect. xiii. Seiden de Diis Syr. Proleg. et Synt. ii. e. 8, 
Van Dale, Dif. i. ix. ad Ant. Marm. Montfaucon Diar. Ital. e. 14. 
Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. vi. x. Fab. Bib. Gr. vol. xiv. p. 1 37. J Fir- 
mic. de Error. N 414. Vaſt. de Orig. Idol. 1, ii. c. 5 Beauſobre de 
Manich. tom. i. Anc. Unis. Hiſt. vol. iv. & notes. Bayer Hiſt Regnz 

Badr. Leibnizii Theatlice, pret. 
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ROM whatever quarter India, the country which, as 
1 adjacent to Perſia, next comes under our notice, re- 
ceived its wiſdom, there can be no doubt that its wiſe men 
very early obtained a high degree of reputation. We 
find that it was viſited, for the purpoſe of acquiring know- 
ledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrrho, and others, 
who afterwards became eminent philoſophers in Greece. 
It is not, however, eaſy to collect ſatisfactory infor- 
mation goncerning the antient philoſophical hiſtory of theſe 
remote countries. Modern travellers, either from the 
want of an accurate acquaintance with the language of the 
country, and a ready acceſs to the interior regions, ot 
from the changes whichhavehappenetin thetenets andcuſ- 
toms of theſe nations fince they have beenunderthedominion 
of the Moguls, or on account of the poetical and * 
| dreſs 
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dreſs in which the hiſtory of India is clothed, or laſtly, 
through the ſuſpicion of fraud which hangs upon their ſa- 
cred books, have been able to furniſh little aſſiſtance to 
thoſe who are defirous of ſearching into the antiquitzes of 
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India., Our chief reliance, in this part of our work, muſt 
be upon the antients, and particularly thoſe who wrote 
aſter the time when Alexander extended his conqueſts 
into this country. At that time, much information was 
gained concerning the religion, the tenets, and the man- 
ners of the Indians, which was afterwards committed to 
writing, and is preſerved in the geography of the accu- 
rate Strabo, in the works of Plutarch and Arrian, and af- 
terwards in thoſe of Porphyry, Philoſtratus, and others. 
But even theſe writers mult be read, upon this ſubject, 
with ſome degree of diſtruſt; for their accounts are given 
wholly upon the reports of unknown perſons, who them- 
ſelves viſited only the exterior parts of the country; and 
they are written under the ſtrong bias of a diſpoſition to 


judge of the Oriental philoſophy by comparing it with the 


Grecian. 8 
In the moſt antient times, We find among the Indians 


a race of wiſe men, who are ſometimes called Gymnoſo- 
phiſts, from their cuſtom of appearing with the greater 
part of the body naked, and ſometimes Brachmans: but 
this lader is properly the. name of only one claſs of theſe 
philoſophers, who were divided into ſeveral ſets “. = 
The Brachmans were all of one tribe. From the time 
of their birth they were put under guard ians, and, as they 
grew up, had a ſucceſſion of inſtructors. They were in 


a ſtate of pupillage till thirty-ſ1x years of age; after which 


they were allowed to live more at large, to wear fine 
linen and gold rings, to live upon the flzſh of animals not 
employed in labour, and to marry as many wives às they 
pleaſed. Others ſubmitted, through their whole lives, fo 
a ſtricter diſcipline, and paſſed tneir days upon the banks, 
of the Ganges, with no other ſood than fruits, herbs, and 
milk. The Samanæans were a ſociety, formed of thoſe. 
1 | erer 70 h 

* Strabo, 1. xr. p. 822. Conf. Schmidii Diff. de Gymnoſ & Bayle. 
Porphyr. de Abſt. I. iv. $ 17. Laert. I. i. $ 1. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 
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wiſdom. The gave up IL private roperty, and com. 

mitted their children' to the care of the ſtate, and their 
wives to the proteQion. of. 1 relations, were 
ſupported at the public expence, and ſpent their titne in 
contenplations.. in conver ä on divine ſohjects, or in 
acts of religion. A — Sehen is related con- 
cerning theſe philoſophe rs ;..that freq! ntly, without any 
apparent reaſon from ill health or misfortunes, they formed. 
_ a reſolution 20 quit the world, d, when they had com- 
municated their. intention 1 2 friends, immediately; 

without any expreſſiong gret on the one fide, or of 
apprehenſion on the 20 4 ans themſelves into a a 570. 
wheh they ves pre ared ene 
There was . iy a | 5 0 


ſevereſt Ane of — kind . | 
From this account = Indian S it 72 
eaſy to perceive, that they were more diſtingy h 
ſeverity. of "manners than. by the 1 of ſtems 
and that they more reſembled modern monks cre, 
philoſophers: Some of them, indeed ale then emſclves 
a gre eater latitude of manners than others; but their gene: 
characters were, rigid abſtinenc FT and the. 
pride of independence. Of their ſpirit aw relates 
the lloing example. Wen Oneſicritt | 
WY ag hg 6 le by 
to viſit him, they refuſed to go Ving, tha exander 
had any bulineſs with the Beaches 10 might come 10 


them. liel od/chat 1 


The rigours which 805 . are to this any, 
practiſed among t A Tas, Ar ſuch: . a nat he cre- 
dited but 1 e beſt aut hority. 12755 relates , rs 
ſome have. ſtood with their eyes Þ fixed upon the 


ſun from morning to night; and that others have re- 
mained, in one painful poſture, upon the burning ſands; 
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of modern travellers * concerning the voluntary ſeveritics} 
and even tortures, which are commonly practiſed upon 
themſelves by the Indian Braminss. 
Such examples of abſtinence and hardy enduratice 
cbuld fibt fail to make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the minds 
of the multitude, and to give the Gymndſophiſts great 
influence, in an age of ignorance and ſuperſtition; In 
order to preſerve and increaſe: their power, tliey made 
uſe of two expedients. The firſt was, the keeping among 
themſelves the whole buſineſs of foretelling future events. 
© The wiſe men alone; ſays Arrian , were ſkilled in the 
arts of divination, or „ to practiſe them. They 
only predicted the changes of the ſeaſons or public cala. 
mities, thinkizg it a degradation of themſelves, or their 
art, to emiploy it upon trifling octaſibns. They, doubt- 
leſs, made ſe of this precaution, in order to render them- 
ſelves the more-neteſlary to the ruling powers, who would 
eaſily perceive the value of ſuch an inſtruftient of ſuper- 
ſtit ion. The other expedient, by means of which they 
maintained their authority, was the appropriating to them- 
ſelves the regulation of religious coricerns. To eſtabliſh 
their repitifion for ſanQity, they ſpenit the greater part 
both of the day and the night in performing aQs of wor: 
ſhip, which were chiefly addreſſed to the ſun f. By theſe 
means, they made themſelves of conſequence to the ruling 
powers, and became objects of veneration to the people; 
ſo that they could eaſily gain acceſs Wherever they 
pleaſed, and obtain whatever they wiſhed $. Many tales 
are related: concerning theſe Uyrnnoſophiſts, which are tco 
ſtrongly marked with the characters of fiction to merit a 
place in the hiſtory of pWwloſophy ||. © 
A the few Italian philoſophers, whoſe names have 
been preſerved to the preſent times, the molt celebrated 
is Bupdas. Little is known concerning him, more than 
that he was a religious impoſtor, who, by PO to 
. BE, | 1 a2 divme 


2 Bernier's Travels, vol. ii. ; 127. Kempfer's, Hiſt. of Japan, 
» 1. p- 30. "A 

+ In' Indicis & Exped. Alex. I. vii. 

$ Porphyr. I. c. et Philoſtrat. I. fi. c. 19. 5 Strabo, l. + 

| Apulei Florid. 1. ii. Alex. ab Alex. l. v. c. at. Hieron. contra 
Jovinian. f 22. Clem. Alex, Strom. p. 305 : | 
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a divine original and .miraculous. birth, obtained credit 
and authority whilſt he lived, and, after his death was 
honoured with divine worſhip. . St. Jerom relates, that he 
boaſted of having been brought forth from the ſide of a 
virgin . This impoſtor is probable the ſame who is at 


preſent honoured in Siam, China, and Japan, under the 
names of Somoriacodom, Neko, and Foh i: 
Among thoſe Brachmans, who are mentioned wich re- 
ſpect by ille Greek writers who treat of the time when 
Alexander viſited | India, are Dandamis and Calanus . 
Dandamis is celebrated for the boldneſs with which he 
cenſured the intemperance and licentiouſneſs of Alexander 
and his army, in à conference which he held with One- 
ſicritus. Calanus, when he ſaw Alexander's meſſengers 
clothed with fine linen garments, and elegantly adorned, 
laughed at their effeminacy, and requeſted them, if they 
wiſhed to hold any conference with the Brachmans, to lay 
aſide their ornaments, and, like them, recline naked upon 
the rocks. It is alſo related, that when he found the in- 
firmities of age coming upon him, he devoted himſelf to 
voluntary death, and aſcending the funeral pile, ſaid g, 
„Happy hour of departure from life, in which, as it hap- 
pened to Hercules, after the mortal body is: burned, th 
ſoul ſhall go forth into light!” The doctrines of the an- 
tient Indians, as far as they are at preſent known, may be 
arranged under three claſſes, Divine; Natural, and Moral. | 
The ſum of their doctrine concerning Divine Subjects 
is as follows ty <td roll 2 20 dy ans 
God is light, not ſuch: as is ſeen, like the ſun on fire, 
but intelligence and reaſon 8; that principle, through 
whoſe agency the myſteries of knowledge are underſtood 
by the wiſe. He never produced evil, but light, and 
life, and ſouls, of which he is the ſole Lord. The former 
a of the univerſe pervades it, and is inveſted - 
with it, as with a 3 he is immortal, and ſees all 
things; the ſtars, the moon, and the ſun, are his eyes. 
He is Beneficent, and preſerves, directs, and provides for 
all. The human mind is 1 origin, and has a 


Codera. Jovin. 1. .. f Senbö, Ee. Aran, l. | | 
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near telation to God. When it departs from the body, 
it returns to its parent, who expects to receive back the 


i ſbuls which he has ſent forth. Beſides the ſupreme divi- 


nity, inferior deities, proceeding from him, are to be wor- 
_ - ſhipped, but not with the ſacrifice of harmleſs animals, 
not in temples, and upon altars adorned with gold and 


gems, but with eyes lifted up towards heaven, and with 


minds free from criminal paſſion «s 
Phe notions, which the antient Indians ſeem to have 
had of God, approach ſo near to the tenets of the Perſian 


Zoroaſter on this ſubject, that it-is very probable, that his 


. doQtrine paſſed over to India, and was, in part at leaſt; 


received 2 them. In ſpeaking of the univerſe as 
the gar ment | 

the intellectual principle, which animates, all things, is 
contained within the ſphere of the univerſe. ' They con- 
. ctived God to be the ſoul of the world, a rational and 
intellectual light, whence all good is produced, and the 
chief ſeat of whoſe divinity is the ſun. Their notion of 
divine providence, deduced from that of the ſoul of the 
world, probably extended no farther, than that this prin- 
. ciple is neceſſarily the firſt ſpring-ef all motion, life, and 


. enjoyment; and fell far ſhort of that wiſe, and gracious 


voluntary ſuperintendance, which is the Chriſtian idea of 
- providence. The human ſoul they repreſented as of di- 
yine original, becauſe, with all the other Eaſtern nations. 
they conceived it to be a particle, or an etnanation, of 


ttnhat intellectual fire, by which they believed the univerſe 


to be animated. Their doctrine of the return of the ſou! 
to God, which ſome have confounded with the Chriſtian 

_ dorine of the reſurrection, ſeems to have meant nothing 
more, than that the ſoul, after being diſengaged from the 
groſſer material body, would be re- united to the fountain 
of all being, the ſoul of the world. It is an opinion {till 
found among the Indians, and probably of very antient 
date, that there is in nature a periodical reſtitution of al 
things; when, after the return of all derived beings to 
their fdurce, they are again ſent forth, and the _ 


* Pſczido- Origenis Phiſoſophum, c. 24. Palladius de Gent. I60. 5 
22, 31, 158. Clement. Alex. Stromat, I. iii. p. 45 f. 
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God, their idea ſeems to have been; that 
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courſe of things is renewed. Inferior divinities were, 
doubtleſs, worſhipped among them as emanations from 
the firſt ſpring of life, 

Some of the doctrines of the Greeks concerning Na- 
ture, are ſaid to have been derived from the Indians *; 
but there is little reaſon to doubt, that theſe Accounts 
are the mere fictions of Grecian ingenuity and vanity, 


Natural ſcience was probably no farther advanced among- 


thein, than merely to furniſn them with inſtruments'of 
impoſture, in the arts of aſtrology and divination; | - 
Many extravagant afſertiens have been advanced con- 
cerning their moral ſyſtem. It has been ſaid, that the 
fables of Pilpay, which have been tranflated from the 
Indian tongue into the Perſian, and have paſſed from 
theſe into European languages, were written by an antient 
Indian philoſopher, 2000 years before Chriſt. But the 


work contains many internal proofs, that it was written 


at a much later period: probably it was the production of 
ſome ingenious Perſian, who, to give it the greater credit, 

paſſed it upon the world as a relie of the antient Indian 
philoſophy. All that can be certainly known concerning 
the morality of the Indians, muſt be inferred from the 
manners of the Brachmans ; whence we may conclude, 


that it chiefly conſiſted in voluntary acts of ma «we 


mortification, and in a comtenagpe of death 1. 


be Megaftnenes and Serabon- I. xv. Philoſtr, L i. 8 
+ Vidend. Pallatius de Gent. Ind. et Brachm. . de 9 
Brachm. Biſſe on the Brachmans, Lond. 1665. Burnet, Arch. c. iii. 


Heurn. Ant. Ph. Barb. I. ii. Horn. Hiſt. Ph. I. ii. Schmid Diff. de- 


Cymnoſoph. Rhodog, Leck. xii, Maffieus de Rebus Ind. I. i. Beauſob- 
de Man. tom. i. Thomaſius de Manetis Dogmata, Hiſt. Sap. tom. i. 
Herbetot. Bibl. Or. p. 118, 206, 456. Starekii Specimen. FOR 
Yet. Berol- 1697. AGE Univ. Hiſt, vol. i iv. ix, 
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OE THE PHILOSOPHY' OF THE ARABIAxS. 


ALTHOUGH the Greek writers have been en- 
; tirely ſilent concerning the philoſophy of the an. 
tient Arabians, and even the Saracens themſelves have 
confeſſed, that before the riſe of Mahometaniſm, theit 
country was in a low ſtate of civilization, yet ſome 
modern writers have taken much pains to maintain, tha 
Arabia was very early diſtinguiſhed by wiſdom. - In ſup- 
port of this opinion it has been ſaid, that Pythagoras ac. 
quired a great part of his knowledge from the Arabi. 
ans; that Moſes fled out of Egypt into this country, 
and carried with him the wiſdom of the Egyptians; that 
the queen of the Eaſt,” who viſited Solomon, was of Sa: 
bea, a region in Arabia; and that the wiſe men, who 
viſited Jeſus, were from this country ?. But the whole 
ſtory concerning Pythagoras's journey to Arabia,” is, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee, extremely uncertain ;* and'if 
if were not, nothing more could'be fairly inferred” from 
this circumſtance, than that he learned from the Arabi- 
ans the arts of divination, with which it is not improba- 
ble that, like the reſt of the Eaſtern nations, they were 
well acquainted : and with reſpect to the remaining argu- 
ments, if they be allowed their utmoſt. force, they will 
ive the Arabians a very ſmall ſhare of the credit ariſing 
onfthe antient philoſophy of the Eaſt. 
It has been faid +, that there was in Arabia, at a yery 
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remote period, a ſect of philoſophers called the Zabians. 
But of this ſect no mention is made by Greek or Roman 
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writers. We owe all our information concerning them 
to the Arabians, from whom Maimonides *, the Jew, 
borrowed his account. The probable truth concernin 
them is, that they were a mixed body of Gentiles 100 
Jews, who, to give the ſanction of antiquity t6 their in, 
ſtitutions, pretended to derive them from Sabi the fon 
of Seth. Their religion confiſted in the worſhip” of the 
ſun, the ſtars, and planets, and refembled the antient 
Chaldean ſuperſtition ; which is not at all ſurpriſing, con- 
ſidering how extenſively the ' Chaldean tenets were 
ſpread through the Eaſt. Their ſyſtem of opinions was 
an hetgrogepegus maſs, which muſt haye been the 
produce of a period mich later than liar of which we 
are n --: .- . amet: as 4k. 
The ſum of our knowledge of the antient Arabians, 
as far as reſpects our ſubject, is, that they were not un- 
acquainted with aſtronomy, and that they were famous 
for their ingenuity in ſolving ænigmatical queſtions, 
and for their ſkill in the arts of divination f. Like the 
neighbouring Chaldeans and Perfians, they feem to have 
had their wiſe men, by whom their knowledge, ſuch as 
they had, was taught, and their religious ceremonies 
and ſuperſtitious arts were practiſed. Pliny f mentions 
the Arabian Magi, and ſpeaks of Hippocus, an Arabian, 
as belonging to this order. 1 
It can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that the Argbians, who 
cultivated poetry, were unacquainted. with moral wil- 
dom. But none of their moral writings are remaining, 
unleſs we allow the fables of Lokmann (tranſlated from 
Arabic into Latin by Erpenius $) to be of as antient | 
date as ſome have. conceived. It is however who 


uncertain, at what period the ſuppoſed author of theſe 
fables lived; and the work ſeems rather to be a collection 
of antient fables, than the production of any one writer. 
From the ſimilarity of many of theſe fables to thoſe of 
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AEſop, ſome have inferred: that Lokmann and. Kſop 
were only different names for the ſame perſon. But it 
is more 5 kelp, that the compiler of theſe fables, had ſeen 

= thoſe of Æſop, and choſe to inſert ſome. of them in bis 
[ collection. Vhoever was the writer, the fables afford 
| no inelegant ſpecimen of the moral doctrine of the 
? Arabians; better dapted, however, to in 
| ſtruction than to the eee of philoſ ae which 

tiyat 


| the Arabians do not appear to have cult] till the 
1 period when their eee e into the . 
the Abbaſlide *, $ } | 
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* O the Nülatie nations hb; come under its 
if encral denomination of barbaric, in the 75 
5 ecke lained, the Phenicjans are the only 
"whoſe philofophical h ſtill remains to be lO ire 
The gommercial celebrity of 'this people, Wit 
ſome writers to allow: the cn gre. cle for wiſdom. , 
has been maintained, that their philofophers taught 
Wunder principles of natural ſcience, than thoſe of any 
other eaſtern nation. Situated as they were upon, the 
prev af the Wee en Ss 178 the e 
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limits of their territory, frequently to ſend forth colo- 
nies into diſtant regions; and led, by their mereantile 
connections, into an extenſive acquaintance with foreign- 
ers, they enjoyed, it has been ſaid, peculiar advantages, 
for diſperſing abroad their native ſtock of knowledge, 
and for poſſeſſing themſelves, in return, of the learning 
and wiſdom of other countries. A nation of merchants 
would, it is urged, carry on a traffic, not only in the 
natural productions of the earth and in manufactures, 

but in arts and ſciences. 27 1 
hut the experience of modern times, in Which naviga- 
tion and commerce are ſo: much more extenſively pur- 
ſued than formerly, is by no means favourable to theſe 
hypothetical concluſions. Mariners and merchants have 
ſeldom leiſure to attend to the improvement of ſcience. 
There can, indeed, be little reaſon to doubt that the 

Phenicians were acquainted with thoſe arts, which, at 
that time, admitted of an eaſy application to the pur- 
poſes of gain. As far as they found a knowledge of the 
celeſtial phenomena to be uſeful in navigation, they were 
aſtronomers: and as far as experience taught them the 
utility of numbers in mercantile affairs, they were ma- 
thematicians *. But it is not likely, that they ſhould 
have much leiſure, or or inelination, for proſecuting ſeien- 
tific reſearches —— the line of practical application; 
and ſuch a degree of knowledge as their commerce 
would require, could hardly entitle them to the appella- 
tion of philoſophers. Among the antient Phenicians, 
we, however, meet with ſome individuals, who, on ac- 
count of the inventions which have been I to 
them, claim attention. 

Moschus, or Mochus, the 3 antient name re- 
maining on-the liſt of Phenician philoſophers, was a 2 
tive of Sidon. If we are to credit Jamblichus +, he 
| lived before the time of Pythagoras. After Poſidonius, 
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many writers * aſcribe to him a ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
which afterwards roſe into great celebrity under'the Gre. 
clan philoſophers, Leufippus and Epicurus, called the 
| Atomic. It is urged in defence of this opinion, that the 
Monads of Pythagoras were the ſame with the Atoms of 
Moſchus, with which Pythagoras became acquainted 
during his reſidence in Phenicia; and that from Pytha. 
goras this doctrine palled to Empedocles nden 
.ras, and afterwards to Leuſippus and Epicurus f. 

To this it may be replied, that the ſingle evidence of 
Poſidomus, the Stote, who lived ſo many ages after the 
time of Moſchus, to whom Cicero allows little credit, 
and of whoſe authority even Strabo and Sextus Empiri. 
cus, who refer to him, intimate ſome ſuſpicion, is to 
feeble to ſupport the whole weight of this opinion. But 
the circumſtance, which moſt of all invalidates it, is, 
that the method of philoſophiſing by hypotheſis or ſyſtem, 
which was followed by, the Greek philoſopherg, was in- 
conſiſtent with the genius and character of the barbaric 
philoſophy, which conſiſted 'in ſimple aſſertion, and 
_ reliedentirely upon traditional authority J. The argu- 
ment drawn from the hiſtory and doQrine of Pythago- 
ras will afterwards be fully refuted, when it is ſhown, 
that this part 'of the hiſtory of Pythagoras has been in- 
volved in obſcurity: by the later Platoniſts, and that nei- 
ther the doctrine of Monads, nor any of thoſe ſyſtems 

which are faid to have been derived from Moſchus, are 
the ſame with the atomic doctrine of Epicurus. We 
therefore conclude, that, whatever credit the corpuſcu- 
lar ſyſtem may derive from other ſources, it has no 
claim to be conſidered as che antient doctrine of the 

Phenicians. | | 
_ . Capmvs, fo celebrated i in Grecian hiſtory, was a na- 
tive of Sidon, who, on the ſettlement of a Phenician 
rey at A formed the Greek alphabet on the 
foundation 
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foundation of the Phenician . But, though this fact 


ſeems to be well aſcertained, it affords little ground for 
ranking Cadmus in the claſs of philoſophers : for the 


characters which he introduced into Greece, were not 


the invention of his own ingenuity ; but were merely 
conveyed by him from Phenicia 2 as well as in 
other Eaſtern countries, they had long been in uſe) and 
accommodated to the the Greek language. What has 
deen advanced by ſome modern writers, to prove that 
i 1 inſtituted ſchools of philoſophy at Thebes, 
eing grounded merely on conjecture, can dęſerve no at- 
tention” = Ons x Don” as rate, Cn 
The only remnants of antiquity, which treat of the 
philoſophy of the Phenicians, are ſundry fragments of 
the Coſmogony of Sanchoniathon, preſerved by Euſe- 


bius and Theodoret. Euſebius f, on the authority of 


Porphyry, ſpeaks of Sanchoniathon as an accurate and 
faithful Mkerimn, who wrote of the affairs of Phenicia 
before the Trojan war, about the time of Semiramis; 
and adds, that his work, which was tranſlated by Philo- 
Byblius from the Phenician into the Greek language, 
contains many things, relating to the hiſtory of the 
Jews, which deſerve great credit, both becauſe they 
agree with the Jewiſh writers, and becauſe Sanchoniathon 


received theſe particulars from Hierombalus, a prieſt of : 
the god Jao. Theodoret 1 on the ſame authority, con- 


firms Euſebius's account of the hiſtorical ability and fide- 
lity of Sanchoniathon, and ſays, that he applied him- 
ſelf diligently to the examination of antient records, and 
particularly took pains to collect authentic materials for 
the hiſtory of Taaut or Thoth, called by the Greeks, 
Hermes, and by the Romans, Mercury. : 


Upon theſe authorities, or rather upon the mere teſti- 


mony of Porphyry, many learned men have concluded, 
| I TS that 
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that the genuine writings of Sanchoniathon were tran. 
ſlated by Philo-Byblius, and that Sanchoniathon derived 
a great part of his information from the books of Moſes, 
nay, ſome have ſuppoſed that Thoth was only another 
name for Moſes *. But, the inconſiſtencies, chief 
chronological, which the learned have detected in the 
accounts, and eſpecially the filence of the antients can- 
cerning this hiſtorian, who, if he had deferved the 
character given him by Porphyry, could not have been 
entirely over- looked, create a juſt ground of fuſpicion, 
either againft Porphyry or Philo- Byblius. It ſeems mo 

probable, that Philo-Byblius fabrieated the work from 
the antient coſmagonies, pretending to have tranflated 
it from the Phenician, in order to provide the Gentiles 
with an account of the origin of the world, which might 
be ſet in oppofition ys of Moſes, Eufebius and 
Theodoret, indeed, who, like the reſt of the fathers, 
were too credulous in matters of this kind, and after 
them fome eminent modern writers +, have imagined, 
that they have diſcovered a reſemblance between San. 
choniathon's account of the formation of the world and 
that of Moſes. But, an accurate examination of the 
doctrine of Sanchoniathon, as it appears in the fragment 
preſerved by Euſebius, will convinee.the unprejudiced 
reader, that the Phenician philoſophy, if indeed it be 
Phenician, is directly appoſite to the Meſalc. Sancho. 
niathon teaches, that, 1 energy of an 
| eternal principle, ackive but without intelligence, upon 

an eternal paſſive chaatic maſs, or Mat, aroſe the idle 
world. A doctrine, of which there are ſome appear- 
ances in the antient coſmogonies, and which was not 
without its patrons among the Grecks.. It is therefore 
not unreaſonable to. conjecture, that the work was forged 
in oppoſition to the Jewiſh coſmogony,..and that thi 
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was the n which rendered i it ſo acceptable to 


Porphyry: 

But, though little credit ſeems due to the fragments 
of Sanchoniathon, of which; as well as of their author, 
nothing is known but from Porphyry or Suidas; it will 
be readily allowed, that the Phenicians, like the other 
Eaſtern nations, philoſophiſed i in the barbaric manner 


concerning the origin of the world. Strabo menti- 
ons ſeveral Phenician philoſophers ; but they flou- 


riſked, after the Greeks had introduced their ſyſtematic 
mode ðf philoſophifing ; a period. which muſt not be 
confounded with the age of barbaric philoſophy *, 
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E H A P. VIII. 
or THE PHILOSOBHY OF THE EOGYPTIAN S 


AVING taken a ſurvey of the ſlate of barbaric 
philoſophy in the Eaſtern nations, the firſt country 
which calls for our notice, as we paſs Southward, is 
Egypt; a country, which has claimed the honour of being 
the firſt ſeat of learnmg, and the fountain, whence the 
ſtreams of philoſophy flowed to Chaldea, and other Afiatic 
nations, till it reached the remoteſt borders of India. 
Though there ſeems to be no ſufficient ground for admit- 
ting theſe high pretenſions, Egypt is unqueſtionably to be 
ranked among the moſt antient civilized countries, and 
was very early famous for wiſdom. Many. eminent phi- 
loſophers among the Greeks, ſuch as Orpheus; Thales; 
Pythagoras, Democritus, and Plato, viſite Egypt in 
fearch of knowledge; and the illuſtrious legiſlator of the 
Hebrews was © learned in all the wiſdom of the Egypti- 
ans.” | 
Nevertheleſ., it muſt be owtied, that the hiſtory of 
Egyptian learning and philoſophy, after all the pains 
which have been taken to elucidate the ſubject, ſtill re- 
mains involved in thick clouds of uncertainty. The 
cauſes of this uncertainty it is eaſier to enumerate, than 
to overcome. To mention them may, however, be of 
uſe, in enabling us to judge how far we may expect ſatiſ- 
faction, and where it will be neceſſary, for want of ſufi- 
cient information, to ſuſpend our judgment. 
The hiſtory of the Egyptian philoſophy looks back- 
wards, beyond the period in which mien firſt began t6 
commit the great tranſactions of ſociety to writing, into 
the infant tate of the world, when arts and ſciences, as 
ſar as they were known, were only taught by eel in. 
1 | on, 
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ſtruction, concerning which nothing remains, but obſcure. 
fables, and doubtful conjectures. From the numerous 
natural and political changes, which, in a long ſucceſſion. 
of ages, have taken place in Egypt, its caftoms and tenets, 
have undergone yarious alterations and corruptions; 
whence it has happened, that authors who have written 
of the philoſophy of Egypt at Gigs perodh, not ad- 
verting to theſe changes, have given different, and even 
contradiQtory relations. Knowledge was communicated, 
by the Egyptian prieſts, under the concealment of ſym- 
bolical characters or hieroglyphics, the key of which was 
a: firſt intruſted only to thy inittated, and has ſince been 
irrecoverably loſt: a circumſtance which has afforded ſub- 
ſequent theoriſts an opportunity of accomfnodating their 
repreſentations of the doctrines of the. Egyptians to their 
own ſyſtem. Even at the time when Egyptian wifdom 
firſt flouriſhed, different dogmas were taught in the diffe- 
rent ſchools at Thebes, Memphis, and other places; which 
has occaſioned great diverſity in the accounts given of the 
Egyptians by Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch. 
At a later period, when Alexandria became the common \ 
reſort of learned men from every part of the world, the. 
combination of their opinions with thoſe of the native 
Egyptians gave philoſophy and religion a form till then 
unknown. The ſtate of opinions in Egypt was at all 
times ſubject to alteration, from the dependance of the 
prieſts, who were the chief depoſitories of knowledge, upon | 
the civil power, and their conſequent inclination to ſuit 1 
the doctrines of religion to the taſte of the reigning prince, | 
and to accommodate them to the purpoſes of policy; a 
deſign, which might eaſily be effected by means of hiero- | 
glyphical characters. Farther difficulties ariſe from the va- | 
nity of the Greek writers, our chief autnorities on this ſub- | 
ect, who have every where confounded the gods of the . i | 
Egyptians, and their theogony, with their own mythology, 
| 


and, upon the ground of the ſlighteſt reſemblances, have 
concluded Oſiris to be Jupiter, Typhon to be Pluto, and 
other Egyptian and Grecian gods to be the ſame divinities 
under different names ; hereby involving the mythological 
biſtory of both countries in endleſs * Nor muſt 

e we 
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we expect much aſſiſtance, in clearing our way through 
this thorny path, from modern interpreters of I 0. 
learning : for we find them perpetually wandering in the 
mazes, of conjecture, and amuſing themſelves, and their 
readers with unſatisfactory and. inconſiſtent explanations 
of Egyptian my ſteries. Of this we have a memorable 
example in the fanciful conjectures which have been of. 
fered, en the Iſiac Marble, one of the remains of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic a common 
workman, and preſented to Vingent Duke of Mantua, in 


the year 1 630. In this tablet Kircher diſcovered ſundry 55 


religious myſteries favourable to Chriſtianity, and Pigno- 
nus found precepts of moral and political wiſdom; another 
critic was of opinion, that it was a Runic calendar; while 
a fourth attempted to perſuade the learned world, that 
theſe characters deſcribed the properties and uſe of the 
magnet, and of the mariner's compaſs. What aſſiſtance 
can the cautious inquirer expect from remains of anti- 


quity, which afford ſuch amꝑle ſcope for the exerciſe of 


imagination? Laſtly, it is a circumſtance which greatly 
embarraſſes every attempt to trace out the antient philoſo- 
phy of Egypt, that we have few remains of antient writ- 
ings, which treat directly upon this ſubje&. Of Cheremon, 
. Manetho, and other Egyptian writers, we have only a 
ſew fragments, preſerved in other authors: their works 
probably periſhed in the deſtruction, ſo fatal to hterature, 
of the Alexandrian Library. The beok de Hieroglyphics, 
under the name of Horus Apollo, is ſpurious ®, 
Ign the midſt of ſuch numerous cauſes of uncertainty, it 
will;not be thought ſurpriſing that it is only in our power to 
lay before our readers the following partichlars, as a pro- 
bore ſtate of facts reſpecting the antient Egyptian philo- 
ophy. | | > e 
Mor or TroTH, called by the Phenicians Taaut, 
by the Greel:s Hermes, and by the Romans Mercury, is 
generally ſpoken of, by antient writers, as the firſt au- 
thor of the Egyptian learring; but little is known, con- 


cerning him. Cicero mentions f five Mercuries, three of 
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phics, which was found by a common 
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whom were Greeks ; i the fourth, the a2 of Nils, Shoot 
the Egyptians | thought it unlawful to name; and the 
fifth, him whom the Phaneatæ worſhipped, "wha 6 is ſaid 
to have lain Argus, and by. that means to have polled. 
himſelf of the government of Egypt. The E 

called him Thoth, and named the firſt month of t 1 
after him. In this account Cicero confounds the Egyptian 
with the Arcadian Merc Thoth, according to Dio- 
dorus Siculus +, was chie mince to Oſiris, and aſſiſted 
him by his counſel; i hiſtorian adds, that he i improved 
language; invented letters, inftityted. religious rites, and 
taught aſtronomy, muſic, and other arts. Other Writers 
alſo aſſert, that lie invented letters 1: and the ot 
may be credited, if by letters we underſtand or: eo lea, 
characters, whence e letters were terwards 
formed. 


Nondum FOTO Meth his toritexere ki TR 
| Noverat, et ſaxis tantum Toltcreſte feræque 


Sculptaque ſervabant magicas animalia ere 


The Egyptian Mereury or Thoth, was, pro bebly. 1 
man of ſuperior genius, who, before the age e les 7 
among the Egy Aae knowledge x was in his time conſide 
ably advanced) Fad inventeduſeful arts, and taught the Bt 
rudiments of ſcience; and who cauſed his inſtruchions to be 
engraved in emblematical figures || upon tables or columns 
bf ſtone, which he diſperſec over the country, for the 
poſe of enlightenirtg the ignorant multitude. One be 
principal uſes, to, which theſe ſymbolical inſcriptiorſs. were 
applied, doubtleſs was, to teach the doctrines of teligion 
and màxims of political ahd 25 wiſdorn. Ur. wr 

Vor. I. U e 


9 Maths Chih. See. 1. P. 35. ins ¹ 
t #lian! Hiſt: I. . 34. Plin; Hit. W. T9 p 
$ Lucan, I. iii. v. 222. 8 „Ribe pa 


| Then Memphis, ere the 5555 leaf was known, 
v'd her precepts and her arts on ſigns; Snag, Hp 


E 
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| The learotd hibroghjptic column grac't. "nile! iT 
1 ec. 42505 37. Diodsr. 11 1 b a W 1 


$ in various order placd, 2 _— 3 
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have fanciſully enough, conjectured this Thoth, or Mer- 
cury, to have been the ſame with Adam, or Enoch, or 
Joſeph. Others. have, with more plauſibility, maintained, 
that he was the Jewiſh legiſlator; but the circumſtances 
of reſeriblarice between Thoth and Moſes, were ſuch as 
might eaſily be ſuppoſed to have occurred between any 
other eminent founders of ſtates *. i . 8 
Beſides this Hermes or Mercury, there was another; 
who, at à later period, was equally celebrated. Mane- 
tho diſtingutſhes him from the firſt; and ſays of him“, 
that from erigraved tables of ſtone, which had been 
buried in the earth, he tranſlated the ſacred characters 
written by the firſt Metcury;. and wrote the explanation 
in books; which were Jepolited in the Egyptian temples. . 
He calls him the ſoit of Agathodzmon, and adds, 
that to him afe aſcribed the reſtoration of the wiſdom 
taught by the firſt Mercury, and the revival of geome: 
try, arithmetic, and the arts, among the Egyptians: 
He was alſo called IRISMEGITsTUSs. The written monu- 
ments of the firſt Hermes having been loſt or neglected, 
in certain civil tevolutions or natural calamities, the ſes 
cond Hermes recoyered + them, and made uſe of them 
as fmieans of eſtabliſhing his authority. By an ingenious 
interpfetation of the ſymbols inſcribed upon the antient 
_ columns, he impreſſed the ſacred ſanction of antiquity 
upon his owl inſtitutions : and, to perpetuate their in- 
fluence upon the minds of the people, he coimmitted the 
cdlumns, with his own interpfetations, to the care of. 
the prieſthood. Hence he obtained a high degree of 
reſpe& among the people, and was long reveted as the 
reſtorer of learning: From the tables of the firſt Hers 
mes, he is ſaid to have written, as comimentaries and ex- 
planations, an incredible number of books: It has beet 
aſſerted, that he was the author of more than twenty 
thouſand volumes which treated of univerſal principles, 
of the nature and v orders of celeſtial beings, of aſtro- 
logy, medicine, and other topics f. But many of the 
| ER. rn IP ſubjects, 


* Huet. Dem. Evang. Pr. iv. c. 4. Heumanni Acta Phil. t. ii 
. 687. T Ap. Syncellum, p. 40. f Herodot. 1. ii. 82. 
Marſham. Chron. p. 241. Clem. Alex. Strom. v. p. 247. $ Jam. 
blichus de Myſt. A F viii. c. 1, 2+ Julius Firmicus, I. ii. M 
thes. Fabricii Bibl. Gr. v. i: p. 76. 
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ſubjects, on Which theſe writings are ſaid to have treated, 
were unknown in the early period of the Egyptian phi- 
loſophy. There can be little doubt, therefore, that they 
were the forgeries of a later age, when it became one 


of the common artifices of impoſtute to give the ſanctioii 


of antiquity to fiction “. NTFS OT MOR WE, ok "31s wy « 
From theſe firſt , authors of Egyptian wiſdom, all 
learning was tranſmitted t6 poſterity by means of the 
prieſthood, 5 ſacred order probably inſtituted by the ſe- 
cond Hermes: The Egyptian prieſts had the reputation 
of extraordinary ſanctity, and were even ſuppoſed to 
participate of divinity: _ Hence they obtained great ſway 
over the people; and poſſeſſed fo ſmall ſhare of influ- 
ence in civil affairs. At ſeveral fixed hours of the day 
they celebrated the praiſes of the gods in hymns : the 
reſt of their timt they einployed in mathematical ſtudies: 
in aſtronomical obſervations, or inother ſcientific pur- 
ſuits. They obſerved a great degree of gravity in their 
dreſs and external deportment: They were exceedingly 
attentive to perſonal cleahlineſs ; and, for this purpoſe, 
they made uſe of frequent ablutions, and of circutnci- 
ſion. They held it unlawful to eat fiſh or beans. This 

latter ſuperſtition was adopted by the Pythagoreans . 
+ WW 3 | Theſe 
 * Jablonſki, the apthor of Pantbeok Zgyptioriums is of opibiony that 
the firſt Hertnes; or Thoth, was not a man, but the ſacerdotal divinity; 


from whom the prieſts were ſuppoſed to have detived all there wiſdom 
and authority, and who prefided over the g, or columns, on which 
the antient learning of the 6ountry was inſcribed, This divitity, who 
as the god of the columns was called Thoth, he maintains tb have been 
the ſame with Phthas (called by the Greeks Vulcan) that is, the ſupreme 
Deity *. But it ſeemũ more conſonant. to the general voice of antiquity 
to ſuppoſe, that the, firſt- inventor of the inſcripons upon the | columns 
was conceived. to have been _ inſpired by ſome divihity ; and that after: 
wards, upon the recovery of the ſacret| columns; the ſecond Hermes; 
who undertook to explain them, pretended to have derived his deſcent 
from Thoth, and to partake of that divine inſpiration, which had diQated 
the antient wiſdom inſcribed upon theſe pillars. 5 | 
. .+ Herod. I. ii. c: * - Sttaboz 1. xvii. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1, iii. 
p. 303. vi. p. 633. Vid. Jablonſki Pantheon Ægyptiacum, Proleg c. 
cha Te 
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* Many attempts have been made to explain the hiero- 


 thelmperfe@ accounts,hich remaintrom ane Bu 
it wd of modern cry 


appear to have been always perfectly unc 
Egyptian prieſts themſelves, and which were, if not at 
their firſt introduction, certainly in their ſubſeguent ap- 
lication, made uſe of for the purpoſe of concealment f. 
The ſacerdetal writings were depoſited in the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of temples : none but prieſts of the higher orders 


ciſm were able to decypher character 


were commonly permitted to examine them: no ſtranger 
At of NN * : TER. my 3 . - — , 
could obtain a ſight of them, without an expreſs order 
from the king, or without ſubmitting to ſeveral trouble- 
ſome ceremonies, particularly that of circumciſion ]. 
Pythagoras ſeems to have been the only man, who ever 
| choſe to gratify his eurioſity on theſe hard eonditions. 


From this regular ſyſtem of concealment, it may rea- 


ſonably de inferred, that'the Egyptian theology and phi- 


5 inn 12 inen 4 z? "q + - ? 
phy were chiefly contrived to preſerve 4hd increaſe 
authority of the. prieſthood, and to aid the deſigns 


8 . 
* 
* 


Celſum, L "kf p- 11. 


Clem. Alex. Stromate I. v. FS $5. Pordbyr., Vit: Pythag, p. 15: 


* 
o 
* 


7 Jamblich, 1. c. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


of government *. At the fame time, it is very evident, 


that we can have liktle hope, at this diſtant period, of 


being able to draw afide the veil, which has ſo long con- 
cealed the Egyptian myſteries. What kind of claim the 


Egyptians had to the character of philoſophers, will, 


however, in part appear, if we proceed to inquire into 


the ſtate of knowledge among them, reſpecting particu- i 


lar ſciences an d arts. 
Geometry, whether invented by the Egyptians or not 
(a queſtion, which it is not our province particularly to 


examine) was certainly known among them 4, But, ta 
ſuppoſe that they were acquainted with the higher and 


more abſtruſe parts of this ſcience,” is a miſtake. The 


neceſity they were under, of annually. ſettling the boun- 


daries of their lands, which were broken A by the over: 
fowing'iof the Nile, taught them the art of menfuration 


but we have no proof, that they poſſeſſed more mathema- A 
tical Knowledge than this art required. The elemen- 


tary diſcoveries, 'which were made by . and 


Thales after their return from E gypt, 15 erent] Y Proves roYe, 


that this ſcience muſt haye been in a yery imperfe 

in that country, at the time when they viſited it for THY 
purpoſe of acquiring knowledge. It may therefore be 
certainly con lane that we are. indebted to Greece, 


and not to Egypt, for the advanced ſtate in which the ; 


mathematical [cienices have been tranſmitted from antierit 
to modern times. 

The caſe was newly fila with reſpect to e 
Some writers have made the Egyptians, and others tlie 
Babylonians, the original authors of this ſcience. But 
it is probable, that the firſt elements of aſtronomy were 
diſcovered b different nations, whoſe” habits of life led 
them to . t obſervation of the heavens. Thus 


Cicero ſays ry 6 The Egyptians and Babylonians, 
een 


. 21 


* Jablonſk. Panth. Eg. tom. ii. p. thts — Een adv. Cell. I. i. 
p. II. Clem. Alex. Strom. p· 533 1 
+ Voſlius de Scientiis Math. c. xii 
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dwelling in open plains, where nothing intercepted the 
view of the heavenly bodies, devoted themſelves to the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy.** If, however, the honour of in- 
venting this ſcience be given to the Egyptians, it myſt 
be allowed, that their knowledge of the ſubje& was nei. 
ther ſufficiently extenſiye, nor profound, to entitle them 
to the character of aſtronomical philoſophers. They 
obſerved the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, the order of 
the ſigns in the Zodiac, and the aſpects of the planets; 
but it was merely to enable them to practiſe aſtrological 
arts: they remarked the equinoctial and ſoliſtitial points; 
but it was only to aſcertain the length of the year: they 
noticed the varieties of weather, and imagined them 
connected with the appearance or ſituation of the heavenly 
bodies; but they had no other object in view, than to 
regulate the labours of the huſbandman. It was in the 
Pythagorean ſchool, that Eudoxus firſt applied mathe. 
matical principles to the explanation of the celeſtial mo- 
tions: and it was Thales, a Grecian, who firſt predifted 
an eclipſe, x x 5 FFF 
The invention of Muſic is alſg aſcribed to the Egyp- 
tians: but this can only relate to the firſt elements of 
melody ; for the proportion of harmonic ſounds was 
diſcovered, as we ſhall afterwards learn, by Pytha- 
ofa. ;:--.: S „„ 
, The origin of the Medical Art: was referred by the 


Egyptians to their demigods. It is chiefly on this ac- 
count, that the names of Iſis, and ber fon Horus, or 
Apollo, axe fo highly celebrated among the Egyptian 
 divinities. Whence Ovid fpeaging of Apollo ſays f, 


Inventum medicina meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 

Dicor, et herbarum ſubjecta potentia nobis 14. 
eder e ee 

Pn. I. ii. c. 13. Cic. Dir. l i. + Metam. I. i. v. 521. 


I Mecd'cine is mine, what herbs and ſimples grow | 


Ia fields and foreſts, all their powers I know; 
And am the great pbyſician call 'd below: Dxypven. 


; 
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The name of nee ens or Serapis -, *, bas allo, for 
the fame reaſon, a diſtinguiſhed place in the Egyptian 
mythology. But the hiſtory of theſe inventors of me- 
dicine is too obſcure to afford any. other conelufion, 
than this ſimple fact, that there were, in the moſt re- 
mote period of the Egyptian hiſtory, celebrated men, 
who devoted themſelves to the benevolent office of heal- 
ing diſeaſes, and who. were afterwards, by their grate, 
ful, but ignorant and ſuperſtitious countrymen, rank 
among the gods. Homer indeed pally 27 Egypt as 
fertile in drugs t. 


— 77 rar Piber gare. W 
Sar FAX © 


But the particulars which are e reſpediing the 
Egyptian method of practice, will ſcarcely permit us to 


rank the Egyptian phyſicians among philoſopherg. He- 
rodotus relates 8, . in his time, there were diſtinct 


phyſicians for different diſeaſes, which they claſſed ac- 
cording to their ſeat in the human body, From Diodo- 


rus Siculus we learn I. that inſtead of preſcribing me- 

dgment | and experience of the 
practitioner, every phyſician was obliged to follow a 
written code; and if, 125 adhering to this, he proved 


dicines according to t 


unſucceſsful, he was free from blame ; but, if he ven- 
| tured to depart from the preſcribed forms, ri; 4 the 


patient recoyered, the phyſician was to loſe his life. In 


adminiſtering medicines, they called in the aid of magi- 
cal incantations, and pretended that ſupernatural virtues 
were, by means of theſe, communicated to certain 
plants T- In ſhort, from every circumſtance W * is 

own 


* Tacit. Hiſt J iv. c. 84. Apuleius, . x. + OdyiC I. iv. v. 229. 


1 Where prolific Nile | 
With various LO s clothes the fatten'd . Porx, 
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known concerning mole pradtice among the E 

tians, it appears, that it was entirely empirical, Landl. 
it was artfully connected with ſuperſtition, to ſerve. the 
purpoſes. of prieſt-craft. 

The art ef alchymy has been ſaid to have Sad 292-4 
by the antient Egyptians z and, from the founder of the 

yptian. philoſophy, it has been called the Hermetic 
art. But we find no certain account of any attempt to 
effect the tranſmutation of metals, earlier than the time 
of Conſtantine. 

In the fictitious ſciences of aſtrology and magic, 
there can be no doubt that the Egyptians were adepts. 
Their prieſts were not negligent in cultivating arts, which 
would give them ſuch an irreſiſtible ſway, over an igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious populace. Diodorus Siculus re- 
lates 5 that the Chaldeans learned theſe arts from the 


4444 


er us I Was among 1 5 Beth OY "Theſe þ 
made uſe 90 ſmall i images, of. \ variqus forms, MY which h 
they pretende to 0 PEE RY, many. ne APA ue 
larly to cure a eaſes $. The image of Harpocrates,. an 

aſtronomical, divinity, wha feems to have perlonitied the 
retur of the fun at the winter: ſolſtice, and who was 
repreſented in. the form of a young. infant, Was hung 
from the neck, or worn in 3 ring upon the finger, as an 

amulet . 

Before we attempt to app. 10885 the myſteries of the 
580 ptian theology, or philoſophy (for, in ſpeaking. of 
ant ent timeß, theſe cannot be ſeparated) we 1 mult remark, 
that it it was of two. kinds ; the. one exgteric, addreſſed to 
the vulgar ; the other efoteric, confined to a ſelect num- 
ber of the prieſts, and to thoſe who poſſeſſed, or were to 


. „ | poſes 


- 
— 


Ib c. i. + Lib. i. p. 5 1. K | 


S Pet. de Taliſm. p. 7. 9 de Vit. Moſis, 1. i. c. 11 
| Plin. Hit Nate K. Xxxxiii. c. 2. Jablonſki Panth. Egypt. b. 1 ET 
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poſſeſs, the regal power. The myſterious nature of 
their concealed doctrine was ſymbolically expreſſed by 
images of. ſphinxes placed at the entrance of their temples, 
t muſt alſo be recollected, that in different cities of Egypt, 
and in different colleges of prieſts, different tenets pre- 
vailed. Of this Juvenal furniſhes an example, in his 
account of a quarrel between the inhabitants of Tentyra 
and Ombri, two neighbouring diſtricts in Egypt, con- 
cerning the crocodile ; the Tentyriteans being accuſtomed 
to worſhip this formidable animal, and the Ombrians to 
kill it wherever they found it f: ̃ 


| Summus utrinque «Is 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina vicinorum 
Odit uterque locus, quem ſolus credat habendos 
Eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit ]. be 
That theſe diſputes were not confined to the popular ſu- 
perſtitions, appears from the different and contradictory 
accounts, which were given by the Egyptian prieſts them- 
ſelves S, of the origin and hiftory of their divinities. 
The exoteric religion of the Egyptians is univerſally 
known to have conliſted in the groſſeſt and moſtrirra> 
_ tional ſuperſtitions. It could only be on account of the 
ſtrictneſs with which the populace adhered 10 theſe, that 
Herodotus ſpeaks of them as the moſt religious of men ||. 
Beſides gods, heroes, and eminent men, they worſhipped 
various kinds of animals and plants. Their ſuperſtitious 
character is thus ridiculed by Juvenal ©. 


Quis 


* Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. p. 566. Plutarch de Iſid. et Oſir. 
} Sat. xv. v. 34. | e e SAT 


| Hence ruthleſs rancour fpringsz 
Each hates his neighbour's gods, and each believes 
The power alone divine which he adores. 


Herodot. I. ii. c. 42. Plutarch de If. et Of 
| Lib. ii. c. 37. | | . 
1 Sat. xv. v. 1, &c. 
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Quis neſcit, Voluſi Bithy nice, qualia demens 
Egyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hc; illa pavet faturam ſerpentibus Ibin. 
Effigies ſacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci, _ 1 
Dimidio magicz reſonant ubi Memnone chords, _ 
Atque vetus T hebe centum jacet obruta portis 
Illic cærulees, hic piſcem fluminis, ihe 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam; 
Porrum et cepe nefas violare, ac frangere morſu. 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hortis 
Numina * ! EG LE heal ahera 


= 


At Rome, the Egyptian ſupe:ſtitions were thought ſo 


pernicious, that, under the eonfulſhip of Piſo and - Gahi- 
nius, the public worſhip of their gods was prohibited 4; 
and in the reign of Tiberius the obſervance of Egyptian 
rites was ſuppreſſed, and thoſe who were intected with 


this ſuperſtition were required to burn their ſacred veſt- 
ments. and other articles employe i in their ceremonies , 


The moſt probable account of the origin of the. Egyp- 
tian tuperftitions is, that thoſe natural bodies, which were 


at firſt introduced into their religious rites merely as em- 


blems, or ſymbals, of inviſible divinities, became them- 
ſelves, in proceſs of time, objects of worſhip, : 
| | | Concerring 
Who knows not, that theres nothing pile or odd, 
Which brainſick Egypt turns not to a god? - | 
Some of her fools the crocodile adore, 
The ibis cramm'd with ſaakes as many more, 
A long tail'd ape, the ſuppliants moſt admire 
Where a half Memnon tunes his magic lyre ; 
Where Thebes, once for her hundred gates renown'd, 
An awſul heap of rains trews the ground: EI: 
Whole towns, in one place, river fiſh revere, 
To ſea-fiſh ſome as piouſly adhere : 
In ſome gy dog's high dzity is ſeen ; 
Nut norſe mind Dian, tho? of dogs the queen: 
Nay vegetables here take rank divine; 
On leaks and onions 'tis profane to dine. | 
On holy nations! where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods through all the live-long year! Owrx. 


+ Tertuil, Apol. c. 6. f Sueton. Tib. Plut. Iſ. & Oſir. 
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Concerning the eſoteric, or philoſophical doctrine of 
the Egyptians, it ſeems evident, in the firſt place, that 
they conceived matter to be the firſt principle of 


things, and that before the regular forms of nature aroſe, 


an eternal chaos had exiſted, which contained, in a ſtate 


of darkneſs and confuſion, all the materials of future be- 


ings. This Chaos, which was alſo called Night, was, in 
the moſt antient times, worſhipped as one of the ſuperior 
divinities. Ariſtotle ſpeaks of Chaos and Night as one 
and the ſame, and as the firſt principle, from which, in 
the antient coſmogonies, all things are derived *. It is 
probable, that th Egyptians worſhipped the material 
principle. Chaos, or Night, under the name of Athor; a 
word, which in the Coptic language ſignifies night +. 
This divinity the Grecian mythologiſts, after their uſual 
manner, confound=d with Venus. Heſychius refers to a 
templs in Egypt dedicated to the nocturnal Venus: 
Ac odr oxoTIEs is20y f. And Herodotus relates ; that 
in the city of Atarbechis was a temple ſacred to Venus; 
whence it may be inferred. that long before the time of 
Hecodotus, Athor, or the Egyptian Venus, denoting the 
material principle, was an object of worſhip. Of this di- 
vinity the ſymbol, which, after their uſual manner, the 


Egyptians placed in her temple, was a cow ||]. That the 


paſſive principle in nature was thus admitted to a primary 
place in the philoſophy and theology of the Egyptians is. 
confirmed by Diogenes Laertius, who ſays, that the Egyp- 
tians taught, that matter is the firſt principle, and that 
from this the four elements are ſeparated, and certain 
animals produced F. 5 


Beſides the material principle, it ſeems capable of ſa- 


tisfactory proof, that the Egyptians admited an active 
principle, or intelligent power, eternally united with the 
chaotic maſs, by whoſe energy the elements were ſepa- 


rated 


Metaphyſ. 1. xii. c. 6. 

+ Jablonſk. Panth. Egypt. I. 1, c, 1. 5 7. 

t In verb. cv. SL. ii. c. 41. | 

| ZElian. de Anim. 1. xi. c. 27. Jabl. ib. f 15, Strabo, 1. xvii. 
552. J Proem. 5 10. | 
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rated, and bodies were formed, and who ce 
preſides over the univerſe, and is the efficient cauſe ot afl 
effects. For this we have nat only the authority of Plu- 
tarch *, who may be ſuſpected * having exhibited the 
Egyptian philoſophy in à Grecian dreſs, but the united 
tellimony of many writers, who give ſuch accounts of 
the Egyptian gods, Phthas or Vulcan, and Cntph or 
Agathodzemon, as render it probable that theſe\-wery' 
only different names expreſſing different attributes of the 
fupreme divinity. “ The Egyptians,“ fays Euſebius f, 
<« call the maker of the univerſe by the name of Cnephy, 
and relate, that he fent forth an egg from his mouth; 
which in their 3 language denotes that he pro- 
duced the univerſe.” Diodorus Siculus g ſpeaks of ths: 
Egyptian Vulcan as — firſt king among the gods, and 
Manetho $ aſcribes to him unlimited duration, and per. 
petual ſplendor. The name itſelf, Phthas, in the Cop- 
tic language, denotes one by whom events are ordained, 
When the "Egyptians: meant to reprefent the ruler of the 
world--as good, they called him by the appellation 
Cneph; a word which: denotes a good genius. They 
0 him under the ſymbol of a ſerp ent . Upon 
a temple dedicated to Neitha, at Sais, tht: chief town 
in Lower Egypt, was khis inſcriptien, I am whatever 
is, or has been, or will be, and no mortal has hitllerto 
drawn aſide my veil; my offspring is the ſun.” Both 
Plutarch and Proglus mention this inſcription, though 
with ſome dätkerelide of language : and it is ſo confo-· 
nant to the mythological ſpirit of the Egyptians, that, 
notwithſtanding the filence of more antient writers who 
treat of their theology, its authenticity may be eaſily ad- 
mitted. If this be allowed, and if, at the ſame time, it 
de * (as the learned Jabtoniki r maintains *) that 
Neitba 


C Iſis and Ofris. + L. iii. c. 11. t L. i. p. 13. 
$ Apud Syncellum, p. 51. 
Euſeb. Pr. Ev. I. i. c. 10. þ mi. e. 11. Plut. 1 6 Lamprida6/28 


- Plut. If. et Oſir. Procl, in Tim. p 30. 
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that Neitha and Phthas were only different names for 
the ſame divinity, this inſcription will be a ſtrong con- 
firmation of the opinion, that che 'Egyptians acknow- 
jedged the exiſtence of an active intelligence, the cauſe 
of all things, whoſe nature is incomprehenſble. On 
the whole, not withſtanding what has been advanced in 
ſupport of the contrary opinion by Porphyry and 
others, it appears highly probable that che antient Egyp- 
tians acknowledged an active as welbas a paſſive principle 
in nature, and, as Plutarch afferts, worſhipped 
T% T ot > Oed; the ſupreme Deiti  - | 

The doctrine of an - ethereal intelligence pervading 
and animating the material world, appears, among the 
Egyptians, to have been from the earlieſt time accom}: +- 
nied with a belief in inferior divinities. Conceiving 
emanations from the divinity to be reſident in various 
parts of nature; when they ſaw life, motion, and en- 
joyment communicated to the inhabitants of the earth 
from the ſun, and, as they ſuppoſed, from other hea- 
venly bodies, they aſcribed theſe effects to the influence 
of certain divinities, derived from the firſt deity, which 
they ſuppoſed to inhabit theſe bodies. Hence aroſe their 
worſhip of the ſun, ufider the names of Ofiris, Am- 
mon, and Horus; of the moon, under thoſe of Iſis, 


Bubaſtis, and Buto; of the Cabiri, or JING So- 


this, or the Dog: ſtar; and of other celeſtial divinities . 
The Cabiri were called by the Egyptian prieſts fons of 
Phthas, or Vulcan, that is of the Supreme Being f. 
When the Egyptians worſhipped the divinity under the 
nötion of an offended fovereign, they called him Tith- 
rambo, that is, according to the Greeks, Hecate: and 
the evil principle; from which they conceived themſelves 
liable to misfortune, they deprecated as an object of ter- 
for, under the name of Typhon 8. : | 
From the ſame ſource it may be eaſily conceived that, 
among the Egyptians as well as in other nations, W_ 
| arlie 


* Vid: Jambl. Myſt. Eg. Pref. Ed. Galæi. 
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ariſe the worſhip of deified men. When they ſaw their 


illuſtrious heroes, or legiſlators, protecting their coun- 
try by their proweſs, or improving human life by uſeful 


inventions and inſtitutions, they concluded that a large 


portion of that divinity, which animates all things, re- 
ſided in them, and ſuppoſed that after their death, the 
good dæmon that animated them paſſed into the ſociety 
of the divinities. In this manner it may be tonceived; 
that the worſhip of heroes would ſpring up together 
with that. of the heavenly bodies. But whether the for- 
mer did in fact prevail among the Egyptians, is a queſtion 
which has been much diſputed, and which, after all 
that has been advanced upon it, ſtill remains unde- 
eided * . BE F- 22 
The opinion of the Egyptians concerning the human 
ſoul is very differently repreſented by different writers. 
It is indeed univerſally agreed; that they believed it to 
be immortal. Herodotus aſſerts, though 

out ſufficient ground; that they were the firſt people 


who taught this doctrine : and Diodorus Siculus re- 


lates f, that the Egyptians; inſtead of lamenting the 
death of good men, rejoiced in thett felicity; conceiving 
that, in the inviſible world; they would live for ever 
among the pious: To the ſame purport is the account 
v-hich he gives of the cuſtom of bringing the characters 


of the deceaſed under a public trial; and offering up 
prayers to the gods on behalf of thoſe who were ad- 


- J#doed to have lived virtuouſly, that they, might be ad- 
mitted into the ſociety of good men. But it has been 
a ſubject of debate, into what place, according to the 
Egyptian doctrine, the ſouls of men paſſed after death: 
lutarch fpeaks & of the Amenthes of the Egyptianss 
Torreſponding to the Hades of the Greeks; a ſubterrane# 
ous reglon, to which the ſouls of dead men were con- 


veyed. With this agrees the account given by Diodorus | 


Siculus 


Pee on this queſtiob, Euſeb. Pr. 1. i. E. Diod. Sic: L i c. 8. 
Troiv. Hiſt. v. 1. 5 510. Shuckford, v. 1. p. 208. Jablonſki Proleg. 
c. 2. 8 | 
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ciculus of the funeral cuſtoms of the Egyptiatis. Tt is 


uſo confirmed by a fact, related by Porphyry *, upon 
the authority of Euphantus, that the Egyptians, at their 
funcrals, offered up this prayer, in the name of the de- 


ceaſed: © Thou ſun, who ruleſt all things, and ye 


other powers, who give hte to man, receive me, and 
grant me an abode among the immortal gods.” Hero- 


dotus, on the contrary, gives it as the Opinion of the 


Egyptians 4, that, when the body decays, the ſoul paſſes 


into ſome other animal, which is then born; and that 


after it has made the circuit of beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, 


through a period of three thouſand years, it again be- 


comes an inhabitant of a human body: Diogenes Laer- 
tius, after Hecateus, relates , that according to the te- 


nets of the Egyptians, the foul after death continues to 


live, and paſſes into other bodies. 


: 4 . 


Theſe different notions concerning the ſtate of the 


ſoul after death were probably held by different colleges 
of prieſts, ſome of whom were advocates for the doc- 
trine of tranſmigration, while others held, that the 
ſouls of good men, after wandering for a time among 
the ſtars, were permitted to return to the ſociety of the 
rods. Or, the ſeeming inconſiſtency of theſe opinions 
may be reconciled by means of a conjettute, which na- 
turally ariſes from the dechine, that God is the ſoul: of 


the world, from which all things came, and to which 


they will return. According to this doctrine it may be 
conceived, that all ſouls, being portions of the univerſal 


mind, muſt return to the divinity ; but that ſince differ- 


ent minds, by their union with the body, are ſtained 
with different degrees of impurity, it becomes neceſſary, 


that, before their return, they ſhould paſs through di- 


ferent degrees of purgation, which might be ſuppoſed 1@ 
be accompliſhed by means of ſucceſſive tranſmigrations. 
According to this ſyſtem, bad men would undergo this 


metempſychefts for a longer, goo l men for a ſhorter pe- 


riod ; and the Amenthes, or Hades, may be conceived 
Y | . 0 | 
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to have been the region, in which departed ſouls, 
immediately after death, received their reſpective del 
nations. 

As the Egyptians held, chat the world was produced 
from chaos by the energy of an intelligent principle, ſo 
they conceived, that there is in nature a continual ten- 
dency towards diſſolution. In Plato's Timæus, an 
Egyptian prieſt is introduced, deſcribing the deſtruction 
of the world, and aſſerting that it will be effected 


means of water and fire. They conceived that the uni- 


verſe undergoes à periodical conflagration, after which 
all things are reſtored to their original form, to pals again 
through a ſimilar ſueceſſion of changes *. 

Of preceptive doctrine the Egyptians had two kinds, 
the one ſacred, the other vulgar. The former, which 


reſpected the ceremonies of religion, and the duties of 


the prieſts, was doubtleſs written in the ſacred books of 
Hermes, but was too catefully concealed to paſs down 


to poſterity. The latter conſiſted of maxims and rules 


_ of virtue, prudence, or policy. Diodorus Siculus re- 

lates many particulars concerning the laws, cuſtoms, and 
manners of the Egyptians, whence it appears that ſu- 
perſtition mingled with, and corrupted their notions of 
morals. It is in vain to look for accurate principles of 
ethics among an ignorant and ſuperſtitious people. And 
that the antient Egypt: ans merited this character, is ſuf- 
ficiently evident from this ſingle circumſtance, that they 
- fuifered themſelves to be deceived by impoſtots, patticu- 
bly by the profeſſors of the fanciful 1 of aſtrology; 
concerning whom Sextus Empiricus juſtly remarks f, 


mat they have done much miſchief in the world, by en- 
9 wing men to fupe erſtition, which will not ſuffer themto 


fohow the dictates of right reaſon . 


Magtob. Sat. 1. ii. c. 6. + Actr. Math. I. v. 
f Vidend. Jablonſſei Pantheon Ægyptiorum, paſfim. Heres, Con- 
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ix. Natal. Comes. Mythol. 1. v. c. 5. Voſſ. de Idol. I. ii. Reland. 
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t. vi. Joach. Operinus de Immort. Mortalium. Liv: Galantes. Com- 
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of THE PHILOSOPHY OF "THE ETHIOPIANS; 


"PHE country of Ethiopia, which, in the more confined 

uſe of the name, nearly correſponds to the modern 
Abyſſinia, was, ata very remote period, inhabited by a 
people, whoſe opinions and cuſtoms nearly reſembled 
thoſe of the Egyptians. Many of their divinities were 
the ſame; they had the ſame orders of prieſthood, and 
religious ceremonies; they made uſe of the fame cha- 
raters in writing ; their mode of dreſs was ſimilar; and 
the regal ſceptre made uſe” of in both countries was in 
the form of a plough-*. - Whence it is evident, either 


that the Egyptians received their religion and learning 


from the Ethiopians, as Lucian aſſerts f, or, which the 
great antiquity and celebrity of 'the Eg ptian nation ren- 
ersſmuch more probable; that the Ethiopians were in- 
VOL 5 
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ſtructed "0 the Egyptians, Ethiopia facing, to have bear 
colomzed from Egypt, and to have recerved its inſtituti 
ons from the parent country: ' 
Little can be advanced Fick cettafnty concerning the 

philoſophy of the Ethioptans Their wiſe men, like 
thoſe of the Indians, — . called Gy) ymnoſs phiſts, from 
their euſtom of wearing little clothing. 1 | charge 
the ſacred fundtions after the ire of Abe 
prieſts; had diſtinct colleges, and claſſes of di 
and taught their dogmas in obſcure and — 
language. They were remarkable for theit contempt of 
death *. 

| Strabo ſpeaks of the Southern Ethiopians as atheiſts +; 
but we mulb underſtand by this character, not chat they 
were deſtitute of all belief in a ſupreme power, but that 
they did not worſhip the ſame gods, or make uſe of the 
ſame ceremonies, with their neighbours f. In another 
place 8, the ſame hiſtorian ſays, that they acknowledged 
two gods, one immortal and the other mortal ; that the 
immortal god was always the ſame, the firit. cauſe of all 
things'; but that the mortal god was uncertain, and 
without a name. Perhaps this mortal god was the prin- 
ciple of evil which the Te: e 27 3 0 J i 1 5 
cel 175 2 0 
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Lucian * aſcribes the invention of aſtronomy and 
aſtrology to the Ethiopians. But it is not probable, that 
the obſervation and knowledge of the celeſtial phæno- 
mena were originally confined to any one country. The 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Ethiopians, and other nations, 
who, from their climate and manner of life, had fre-_ 
quent occaſion to obſerve the motions of the ſtars, may 
be ſuppoſed, independently of each other, to have made 
many difcoveries refpeQing the celeſtial pheanomens... 
But, though there is no ſufficient reaſon for aſcribing to 
the Ethiopians the excluſive honour of inventing aſtro- 
nomy, the ſtory of Atlas makes it very probable, that 
this ſcience was. early. ſtudied. them. The fable 
of his bearing the heavens upon his ſhoulders perhaps 
only means, that Atlas was a diligent obſerver of the 
heavenly bodies, and taught his countrymen aſtronomy +. 
He is ſaid to have had ſeven daughters, called the | 
Pleiades, who (perhaps becauſe they had purſued the. J 
ſtudy of aſtronomy under their father) were advanced = 


to an honourable ſtation in the heavens, and gave name 14 
o a well-known conſtellation}. His reſidence was pro- | 
bably near thoſe lofty mountains, which to this day bear 

the name of Atlas, and which Virgil ſo beautifully deſ- | | 


Oceani finem juxta, ſolemque cadentem, 1 | 
Ultimus Zthiopum locus eſt, ubi maximus Atlas | 
Axem humero torquet ſtellis ardentibus aptu . 


Many other particulars are related, concerning the 
philoſophy of the Ethiopians, by Philoſtratus, in his life 
of Apollonius Tyanzus ; but this, as we ſhall afterwards 
ſee, is a work, on many accounts, of doubtful credit. 

15) 40 neentmonsb ler et 35H 
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The morality of the Ethiopians, according to Laer- 
tius , conſiſted in worſhipping the gods, doing no evil, 
exerciſing fortitude, and deſpiſing death f 
N | 
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r THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CELTS, INCLUDs 
ING THE GAULS, BRITONS, GERMANS, AND 
NORTHERN NATIONS; 7% 


PIT AVING traced the antient hiſtory of barbaric 
| philoſophy through Aſia and Africa, we now pals 
over into Europe, to obſerve the forms which it aſſumed 

in the Weſtern and Northern regions. In this part of 
the world, beſides the exotic Romans, and the Greeks, 
of whom we ſhall afterwards treat, we find the nation 
of the Celts, who; from the northern extremities of 
Aſia, ſent out colonies, weſtward, ſimilar to each other 
in their cuſtoms and inſtitutions. Hence not only the 
Scythians and the Pannonians, but alſo the antient mha- 
bitants of Germany, Britain, Gaul, and Spain, come 
under the general denomination of Celts. 

The hiſtory of the Celtic nations is involved in great 
obſcurity, not ſo much from the unavoidable depredati- 
ons of time, as from the total want of antient 2 
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So far were the antient Gauls, Germans, anc Britons, 
from having among them any learned hiſtorians to record 
their inſtitutions or opinions, that they induſtriouſly diſ- 
couraged every attempt to commit things of this kind to 
writing. Julius Cæſar, who was well acquainted with the 
ſtate of Gaul, ſays, that though, in almoſt all their public 
and private records, the Gauls made uſe of GreeK letters, 
they did not commit their doctrines to writing“: but he 
is to be underſtood as only ſpeaking of his own times; 
for, at a more remote period, the Gauls were ſtrangers to 
the art of writing. According to Strabo ſ, they were firſt 
inſtructed in letters by a Greek colony. which ſettled: at 
Marſeilles about the year of Rome 163. The Germans 
became acquainted with this art much later: Tacitus} in- 
timates, that it was not in common uſe among them even 
in his time. Theſe nations had no other records of pub- 
lic tranſactions, than the ſongs of their bardsF. | 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that they who received the 
oral inſtructions of wiſe men under an injunction of ſe- 
crecy, as ſeems to have been the general practice among 
the Celtic nations, would communicate them to ſtran- 
gers. The reports of the Greek and Roman hiſtorians 
on this ſubject, muſt, therefore, have had no better founda- 
tion than vulgar rumour, gathered up by foreigners in 
accidental conyerſation, Julius Cæſar himſelf, though 
the conqueror of Gaul, and a curious obſerver of the 
nations whom he conquered, found little to relate con- 
cerning the opinions of the Gauls, No wonder, that 
other writers have filled their accounts of the Celtic the- 
ology with idle tales and extravagant fables. 

From the imperfect reports concerning theſe nations 
which remain, it is, however, defirable that we ſhould 
frame the beſt idea we are able of their philoſophy. For, 
though their wiſdom was of a very different character 
from that of the Greeks: and Romans, they were not ſo 
deſtitute of knowledge as not to have their ſchools of 
inſtruction and their philoſophers, | Th 

The 
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The Druids (ſo call from Deru, a Celtic word which | 
fignifies an oak, ſtill uſed in that ſenſe in the Erſe lan. 
_ guage ) are ſpoken of by the antient writers, .as an 
order exiſting, in the remoteſt period, among all nations. 
Diogenes Laertius +, on the authority of Ariftotle and 
Sotion, ranks the Druids of the Celtæ and Galatæ with 
the Magi of the Perſians, the Chaldeans of Babylonia, 
and the Gymnoſophiſts of the Indians. In what Celtic 
nation this order was firſt inſtituted is uncertain ; but 
there can be no doubt, that before the time of Julius 
Cxſar, it was generally eſtabliſhed in Britain, Gaul, 
and Germany. The office and character of the Gallic 
Druids, the caufes of their authority, their manner of 
teaching, and other circumſtances, are cleatly explained 
in the Commentaries of Cæſar. The chief particulars 
of his account are the following $: © The Druids pre- 
fide in religious concerns, direct the public and private 
ſacrifices, and interpret the will of the gods. Young 
men are ſent to them for education, by. whom they are 
held in great hanour. The deciſion of almoſt all con- 
troverſies, both public and private, is referred to 
them: and if any crime be committed, if any murder 
be perpetrated, or if any diſpute ariſe concerning an 
inheritance, or the boundaries of lands, in all ſuch caſes 
they pronounce ſentence, and decree rewards or puniſh- 
ments; and if any one, whether ina private or public 

ftation, refuſe to ſubmit to their decree, they interdict 
- himtheſacrifices, which is the ſevereſt penalty they can 
inflict.— The Druids are under one elective chief. | 
They never go to war, are exempted from taxes and mi. | 
litary ſervices, and enjoy every kind of immunity.“ | 
— Theſe particulars concerning the Druids prove, that 
like the Magi, and other prieſts of the Eaſt, they had 
great power in the ſtate, and ſupported their influence 
and authority by the aid of ſuperſtition. They were di. 
vided into three claſfes; the Bards, who celebrated the 


praifes of eminent men in ſongs accompanied TY the 
yre; 
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lyre; the Eubages, who performed the rites of religion 
and divination ; and the Druids, in the more hmit- 
ted ſenſe of the appellation, who had in their hands the 
direction of public affairs, the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and the education of youth x. They clothed their dog- 

mas in an allegorical dreſs, and delivered them in verſe, 
that they might be the more eaſily remembered. They 
inſtructed their diſciples in retired groves, or in caverns, 
and forbade them, under the ſevereſt penalties, to di- 
vulge the ſecret doctrines which they were taught, or 
to commit them to writing f. Hence the des of the 
Druids muft have been very im ron rey) >. own, except 
among thoſe who were admitted into their! Save mc 

c ries. On this ſubje& Lucan fays 1: | 


Solis nal deos, et coli numina YA 
Aut ſolis neſcire datum: nemora alta remmotiy 
1 ncolitis Jucis J. 


If this account of the Druids be compare with what 
has been already related concerning the wiſe men and 
prieſts of other antient nations, it will be ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt, that their mode of education was rather adapted 
to the ſupport · of fraud and impoſture, than to the propa- 
cation of knowledge. How far they were from being 
humanized by cultivation, may be inferred from the bar- 
barous rites which they praiſed. Antient writers atteſt, 
that they offered human ſacrifices to their Ws Thus 


Luc can 9. 
— Et 


* Diod. Sic. 1 v. p. 8 Strabo, I. iv. p. 302. Diog Laert, i. 
e. 2. Ammian. Marcel. I. xv. c. 9. + Laert. L i. $ ;6, Pomp 
Mela, 1, iii. c. 2. 1 Phaxſal. J. i. v. 427, &c, 


4 Who haunt the lonely coverts of the grove : 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, © | 
The gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown. "ia 
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— Et quibus immitis placatur ſanguine 4 
Teutates, horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, 
Et , Faranis Scythice non mitior ora Diane *. 


So offenſive. were their ſavage conforms to the 8 
that Auguitus prohibited the uſe of their religious cere- 
monies in Gaul, and Tiberius and Claudius iſſued ediQs 
for the abolition of the Druidical order 3. | 

The Germans, Danes, Swedes, and other Northern 
nations derived from the Celtic ſtock, had cuſtoms ſimilar. 


to thoſe of the Gauls and Britons, and, particularly, had 


among them Bards or Scaldi, and prie ts, whoſe charac- 
ter was the ſame with that of the Gaulic and Britiſh 
Druids. Tacitus, in his account of the/manners of the 
Germans, ſays f; © None but the prieſts are permitted 
to chaſtiſe delinqu ts, or to inflicts bonds or ſtripes, 


that it may 8 10t as a puniſhment inflicted by or- 


der of the chieftain, but as the conſequence of a com- 
mand nat the divinity, whom they ſuppoſe to be pre- 


ſent with warriors. They conduct the public omens; and 


in aſſemblies of the people have authority to command ſi- 


lence.” Strabo and other writers confirm this account; 


We muſt therefore ſuppoſe that Cæſar, who ſays [| that 
the Germans, had neither Druids nor ſacrifices, was, in 
this inſtance, impoſed upon by reports to which he had 
given too haſty credit. 

It was one of the offices of the Celtic prieſts, « or Druids, 


. ta explain to their diſciples the meaning of the fables un- 


der which their religious tenets were concealed. Theſe 
fables, or allegories, were ſimilar to thoſe of the Aſiatics, 
and were delivered in verſe, after their manner: a cir- 


4 8 


+ And you, where Heſus' horrid altar ſtands, | . 
Where dire Teutates human blood demands; | | 
Where Taranis by wretches is obeyed, 


And vies in n with the Seychian maid. Rowx. 5 


+ Sueton. & Victor. in Claud. Seneca in ApocolocynthoG. FPlis. 


Hiſt. N. 1. xxx. c. 4. 


C. 7, 10, 11. Conf. Tac. Hiſt Liv. . 54. 
Bell. Gall. I. vi. c. 24. 
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cumſtance wich confirms the conjecture, that theſe na- 
tions aroſe from colonies which came out of the Northern 
regions of Aſia, and which brought with them the tenets 
which, in the remoteſt periods, had prevailed among the 
Perſians, Scythians, and other Aſiatic nations. Indeed it 
is probabe, that the Celts and Sarmatians in Europe, 
and the Medes and Perſians in Aſia, were derived from 
one common ſtock, the Aſiatic Scythians: for, on the 
one hand, it appears *, that the name of Scythians, which 
Jong remained in the northern parts of Aſia, paſſed over 
with the Scythian colonies into Europe, where it was gra- 
dually loſt in thoſe of. Sarmatians and Germans: and, on 
the other, authorities. are not wanting to prove, that the 
Medes and Perſians were deſcended from the Scythians f. | 
The fame religious tenets, which the Perſians had received 
from the Scythians, were probably alſo embraced by the 
Celts, and by them tranſmitted, in their migrations, 
through Germany, Gaul, and Spain. 
An allegorical and poetical repreſentation of the te- 
nets of the antient Northern nations concerning God, 
the origin of the world, the condition of man after 
death, and other philoſophical ſubjects, is contained in 
an antient book, written in the Runic language, called 
the Edda, whence the Rhythmiſts of Iceland chiefly 
borrow their fictibns. It was compiled from records or 
traditions, which were probably of Aſiatic original t, 
by Saemundus Sigfuſonius, an Icelander, about the 
year 1114; and is. certainly the moſt antient account, 
which is extant, of the Northern nations. This work 
becoming obſcure from the negle& of the Runic lan- 
guage, anck other cauſes, another Edda, or mytholo- 
gical collection was made, in 1215, by Snorro, a native 
of Iceland, and written in the language of the country. 
An edition of both theſe curious works, with a Latin 
tranſlation, was publiſhed at Lu in the year 
1665. | 

From 
* Plin. Hiſt. N. I e. 1 


+ Herodot 1. v. G 9. Ammian. Marcell. L Xi. e. $- Pell outierrũ 
Celtarum Hiſt. tom. 1. p 19. not. n. 


+ Arnkiei, Relig. Gent. Cimbr. c. ii. $ 13. Conf. Rudbeckius in 
Atlantide. | 
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From the imperfect accounts which remain of the 
opinions of the antient Gauls, Germans, Britons, and 
other Northern nations, it is extremely difficult 40 frame 
a tolerably diſtinct view of the Celtic philoſophy. 

Withreſpe& to religion, theCelts, like other antient na- 
tions, had their public andvulgar, and their concealed and 
morephiloſophical doctrine. Their theology ſuppoſed the 
univerſe to be animated by a divinity, portions of which 
reſide in different parts of nature. This opinion feemg 
to have been the ground of their worfhip of the. {ſun 
and moon, and of the reverence which they expreſſed 


for groves, rocks and caverns. That they imagined 


the magnificent and gloomy ſcenes of nature to be inha- 
bited by dæmons, fully appears from the Edda. Nor 
can any other reaſon be aſſigned for the ſuperſtitious 

notion which prevailed among them, than that theſe 


ſcenes were frequently the ſeat of oracular communicg- 


tions“. 


The practice of divination prevailed in all the Celtic 
nations. Many women, both in Gaul and Germany, ob- 
tained great credit and influence under the character of 
propheteſſes, ſome of whom were known by the name of 
Samnitæ f. Of the Germans, Tacitus ſays, that no people 
were more addicted to the method of divining by omens 


and lots: he relates, that they ſuppoſed Temewhat of pe- 


culiar ſanctity andpreſcience to be inherent in the female 


ſex, and therefore neither deſpiſed their counſels, nor 


diſregarded their reſponſes f. The favage manner in 
which the Cimbrian women performed their divinations 
is thus deſcribed by Strabo ||: The women*who follow 
the Cimbri to war, are accompanied by greyhaired 
prophereſſes in white veſtments, with canvas mantles 
taſtened by claſps, a brazen girdle, and naked feet. 
"Theſe go with drawn fwords through the camp, and 
ſtriking down the priſoners they meet, drag them toa 
Drazen kettle. This has a kind of a ſtage above it, on 
which the prieſteſs aſcending, cuts the throat of the 

| victims 


* 


* Keyſer, de Antiquit. Ct. p. 18.—21. p. .297, &c. 
e + De Mor.Germ. e. 6, 10. 1 Li. 


? 
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victim; and from the manner in which the blood flows 
into the veſſel ſhe Judges of the future event. Others 
tear open the bodies of the captives thus —— and 
from inſpection of the entrails ꝓreſage victory to their 
own party.” Theſe and other ſimilar ſuperſtitions 
doubtleſs aroſe from a general belief, that the divinities 
who reſided in the groves, and among the rocks, com- 
municated to the prieſts and prieſteſſes the knowledge of 
future events. And this belief was confirmed by the 
_ doctrine, which univerſally prevailed in the Celtic nati- 
ons, that all events ariſe according to the unalterable 
laws of deſtiny, known only to the Gods, and to thoſe 
favoured mortals, to whom they unfold the book of fate. 
The Celtic nations had many. divinities, which they 
ſuppoſed to preſide over different parts of nature, and 
which they worſhipped under various names, ſuch as 
Odin, Thor, Tuiſco, &c. No divinity was more ge- 
nerally worſhipped, both among-the Celts and Scythi- 
ans, than TR EARTH. The account which Tacitus 
gives “ of the worſhip of this goddeſs exhibits a beau- 
tiful picture of the ſimplicity of antient manners. The 
Reudigni, Aviones, Angl, Eudoſes, Suardones, and 
Nithuones,“ ſays he, “ unite in the worſhip of HERTHA, 
or Mother Earth, and ſuppoſe her to interfere in the af- 
fairs of men, and viſit the different nations. In an iſ- 
land of the ocean ſtands a ſacred and unviolated grove, 
ja which is a conſecrated chari gt, covered with a veil; 
which the prieſt alone is permitted to touch. He per- 
ceives when the goddeſs enters this ſecret receſs; and 
with profound veneration attends the vehicle, which is 
e by yoked cows. At this ſeaſon all is joy, and 
every place which the goddeſs deigns to viſit is a ſcene 
of feſtivity, No wars are undertaken ;. arms are un- 
touched ; and eyery hoſtile weapon is laid aſide. Peace 
and repoſe are then only known, then only loved : till, 
at length the ſame prieſts re- conducts the goddeſs, fatiſ- 
fied with mortal intercourſe, to her temple. The cha- 
| riot 


* Mar. Germ. c. | \ 


+ Suppoſed to be Heilegelznd (Holy Iſland) near the mouth of the Elbe 
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riot, with its covering, and, if we may. believe it, the 
goddeſs herſelf, then undergo ablution in a ſecret lake, 

This office is performed by flaves, whom the lake in. 
| ftantly ſwallows up. Hence proceeds 2 myſterious hor. 
Tor, and a holy ignorance of what that can be, which 
is beheld only by thofe who are about to periſh.” —This 
memorable narrative not only ſhews that the eark Was 
worſhipped with myſterious reverence by the Northern 
nations, but affords a ſtriking example of the ingenuity 
with which their prieſts clothed the myſteries of religion, 
in order to guard them from the impertinent intruſion 
of vulgar curioſity, The reſt of the Celtic divinities 
were worſhipped with fimilar rites, in which there can 
be no doubt thar\human ſacrifices were frequently in- 
troduced *. 

Before the Celtic nations were viſited by the Romans, 
they appear to have had no other gods, than thoſe which 
they ſuppoſed refident in natural bodies. Cxfar expreſsly 
aſſerts, that in his time, they reckoned thoſe & 
among the number of their geds, by whaſe attributes 
they were viſibly benefited, ag the ſun, the moon, and fire. 
Afterwards, they received, at leaſt nominally, ſeveral of 
the Roman divinities: but they continued to worſhip | 
them with their antient rites, in groves, or on open 
plains, and upon altars, compoſed of vaſt maſſes of ſtone, 
of which there are ſtill many remains. They conceive 
it,“ fays Tacitus +, © to be unworthy of the grandeur of 

celeſtial beings, to confine them within walls, or to re- 

_ preſent them under a human form: woods and graves 
are their temples, and they affix names of divinity to that 
| ſecret power, which they behold with the eye of adora- 
tion alone :**—deorum nominibus appellant Secretum ilud, 
quod ſold reverentid vident. Of the ſame, kind is the ac- 
count which this judicious hiſtorian gives of the Sem- 
nones, a German nation who inhabited the banks of the 
Oder. After relating ſome particulars of their religious 
| 5 ceremonies 


Tac. Mor. Ger. c. 9. 39. Lucan. loc. cit. Cæſar. Bell. G. J. 
v. c. 15. + Germ. c. 9. | 
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ceremonies, and mentioning the reverence which they 
paid to the grove in which they were performed, he 
adds *: © The whole of their ſuperſtition has this im- 
ort, that there is the God who is ſupreme governor of 
all, and that every thing elſe is ſubje& and ſubordinate 
to him:”"—ibi regnator omnium deus, cetera 75 atque 
parentia. The reſult of theſe accounts is, that the Celtic 
nations had an idea of a ſupreme deity, the fountain of 
all other divinities, and the animating and ruling prin- 
ciple of the univerſe. They ſeem to have worſtip⸗ 
ped him under the name of Odin . whom they called 
the Father of all. 21 
The Edda j contains many paſſages, from which it 
may be clearly inferred, that the Northern nations had 
an idea of an eternal deit prior to the formation of 
the material world, and hat by his energy on the cha- 
otic maſs, which they called the Deep, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, naked Nw en material bodies, were Produced: 
13197 5 
Mane le erat: it ſecülorum, eum Ymervs bdbfravie, + it 
Erat nec arena, r nee refrigerantes aus 
rule; rofl 
Terra reperta eſt neſquam; nee ale cxlum : G31 
Hiatus ingens erat ſpatii et gramen nullibi 8 A 
oh 


This antient record alſo ſpeaks. of hütnan Mature tn. 
der the name of Manns, as the joint production of 
ſeveral ſubordinate divinities, and as formed male and 


female ( Aſtus and Emla ) before they were endued with 
the vital principle. 


Aſkum 


Ib. c. 39. + Pelloutier. p- be be. 4 Mane. W Dan. 
l. ii. c. 1. Solin. ee c. 16, | + 


$ In: the beginning, ere the world. had birth, N i Þ 
While yet nor . nor ſhore, nor cooling breeze, * 
Nor the green earth, nor azure ſky, was form'd, ' 
In the * 8 vmerus liv'd alone. tis Fs 
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 Aikum et Emlam omni eonatu deſtitutos Nor 

Animam nec poſſidebant, rationem nec habebant; 

Nec ſanguinem, nec eee nec faciem venuſ- 
tam, 

Animam Ait Odinus, rationem | indidir Hoene- 

v rus, v3: £21 

Voda languinem addidit et faciem veniuſtam * *. 


Hence it appears, that theſe Nabe nations con- 
ceived of the human ſoul as of divine original, rationab 
and immortal. And that this was the univerſal does 
trine of the Celts, whether Gauls, Britons, Ger 
or other nations, is unanimouſly atteſted by the Greek | 


and Roman writers, and by the remains of northern 


antiquities. Gæſar relates 4, that the firſt doctrine of 


the Gallic Druids was, that the foul of man is immor- 


tal: and Pomponius Mela 4, that one of their doctrines 
which is divulged among the people! in order to inſpire 
them with martial courage, is, that the ſoul is immortal. 
This account is confirmed by Valerius Maximus 8, 
Strabo |, and other hiſtorians F, And the fables every 
where received among the Celts, concerning a future 
ſtate, leaye no room to doubt, that the doctrine of the 
immortaliiy of the foul was generally received among 
them **. ä 
Such was the actual effe ct wlliich this doctrine had 
upon the minds of the Celts, that we find no people ſu- 


f r to Male. in the pro MME e e of death. 


3 Valeriu 
4 6 Fx) k 
A Das ius 


— 42 


* Without or breath, or reaſoning pow'rs, or _ 8 
Or vital blood, or the fair human face, 
Aﬀtys and Emla lay; till Odin bade 
Ther Rve, Heenerns kindted in their breaſt 
The lamp of Mind, and Lædur through their veins 
Pour'd forth the purple ſtream; then man aroſe, x 
- Graceful in youth, an” animated form.” 270 | 


agg 


þ Bal. G. d. 1 £4; II ITE 71. TK L. iv. 
q Vid. Pelloutierii Hiſt. elt 
** Keyſlcr, Antiq. p. 129. Schuzius de Statu Anim- c. 2. p. 75 
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Valerius Maximus extols the brave and hardy ſpirit of 
the Cimbrians and Celtiberians, who, in the midſt of 

the hazards of battle, exulted in the expectation of 
going to a more glorious and happy life *. He alſo 
ſpeaks of a Thraeian people, with whom it was the cuſ- 
tom to celebrate the birthiof a man with tears, but his 
funeral with joy; Becauſe the end of life is better than 
the beginning. Of the * who were meals co- 
lony, Silius haheus + fare e 


Prodiga gens anime, et properaze facllima » mor- 
ten; | 

Namque ubi mhbfoendit flovrentes bes annos, | 

Impatiens vi ſpernet noviſſe ſenectam, | 5 

Et fati modus in dextra eſt A 


The hiſtory of all the Northern nations Se whh 
facts, which prove their contempt of death to have 
originated from an expectation of immortality. 
What kind of immortality theſe nations expected is 
not clearly aſcertained. According to Cafar || and. Di- 
odorus Sieulus 5, they thought that the ſoul, at death, 
paſſes from one body to another. This doQrine of tranſ- 
migration i is alſo a cribed to them by Lucan * 


e Vobis zucboribus, umb 
Non n Erebi ſedes, Ditiſque profuna | 
Pallida regna petunt: regit idem ſpiritus artus 
321 ; | 14 oY On 


* L. ii. c. 6 1 L. i. 


1 This hardy race, Rill laih of ther Tek | 
The flow'r of youth orice paſt, ruſh on to death; 
Scorning life's path with tott'ring ſteps ta-tread, - 
With their own hand they cut the fatal th reads. 


L. ir. e. 14 $ L. v. Q Pharſ. I. i. v. 4549 
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Orbe alio: longæ, canitis fi cognita, vita 
Mors media eſt *. I F ei 


On the contrary Pomponius Mela + repreſents the Celts 
as expecting to paſs, after death, into the inviſible 
world. And this notion beſt agrees with the authorities 
already cited on this ſubject, and with the aceounts which 
are given, by various writers, of the funeral ceremonies 
practiſed in the Northern nations, 8 that of com- 
mitting to the funeral pile, or to the ſepulchre, what ever 
had been dear to the deceaſed I. It is alſo moſt eonfonant 
to the inythological language of the antient Edda, which 

every where repreſents the future life, as an aſſembly of 
ood or bad men, in a ſtate of reward or puniſhment, and 
only ſpeaks of a return to life ſor the purpoſe of te-uniting 
the ſoul and body, after the ſoul has paſſed through a ne- 
ceſlary courſe of purification, previouſly to its àdmiſſion 
into the regions of the happy: From this ſtate of purga- 
tion none were to be excuſed, except thoſe who had volun- 
tarily expoſed themſelves to death in battle: and hence it 
was, that they who fell in war were deemed to have made 
a glorious and happy exit from life, whilſt they who died 
by ſickneſs were thought to have periſhed ſhameſully and 

wretchedly ||. To thoſe brave ſpirits who died in battle, | 
the gates of the palace of Odin were immediately opened; 

and they were to live in his hall (Valhalla) in the full en- 
joyment of eveyy thing which delighted them on earth. 
Others, who hat Jived a pious, juſt, and temperate life, 
and at laſt died by ſickneſs, were to be admitted, * 

Rl 


If dying mortals doom they ſing aright, 
No oho{ts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night; 
No parting ſouls to griſſy Pluto go, wor b 
Nor ſeek the dreary ſilent ſhades below : e 
ut forth they fly; immortal in their kind; 96 
And other bodies in new worlds they find: 1 
Thus life for ever funs its entlleſs race, * 3 v4 wk 
Aud, like a line, death but divides the ſpace. Rowe: 


+ Loc. "cit. t Czfar Be'l. G. ii. c. 6. Pomp. Mela, I. vi. c. 2. 
Herodot. I. iv. c. 93. Tacit. Germ. c. 27. Val. Max: loc. cit. 
Valer. Max. l. ii. c. 6. Q 11. * | ; 


Cys. X. 


the necelary purification, into Gimle, a bright and happy | 


manſion, where they ſhould live for ever: whilit they who 
had, in this life, been guilty of great crimes (among which 
perjury, adultery, and aſſaſſin: tion, were reekbned the 
molt heinous) were to, be conſigned to Hela, where they 


ſhould remain in puniſhment, till the 7wilight of the gods ; 


a term by which is denoted a general reſtitution of all 
things, when after the burning of the world *, a new pe- 
riod of exiſtence would commence. | 


The ſimilarity. of the Celtic doctrines to thoſe of the 


Eaſtern nations already conſidered, favours the conjecture, 
that the Northern mythology is derived from Oriental tra- 
_ ditions, which accompanied the migrations of the Scythi- 
ans towards the northern and weſtern parts of Europe. 
The antient Celts were probably little acquainted with 
natural philoſophy. Cæſar indeed ſays +, that the Gallic 
Druids philoſophiſed concerning the ſtars and their moti- 


ons, the magnitude of the world, and the nature of things. 


But we have no information reſpecting their obſervations 
or opinions on theſe ſubjects; except that they reckoned 
time by nights, not by days, and in the obſervance of 
birth-days, new moons, and the beginning of the year, 
commenced the celebration from the preceding night.“ 


This circumſtance is confirmed by antient Britifl monu- | 
meats. If the Druids practiſ d medicine, it was rather as 


an inſtrument of ſuperſtition, than as an art founded upon 
ſcience, as ſufficiently appears from the wonderful powers 


w hich they aſcribed to the miſletoe- Tf. 

The ſum of their moral doctrine as given by Laertius I, 
is, to worſhip the gods, to do good, and to exerciſe forti- 
tude. Perhaps little more was neceſſary among a people 


who were devoted to war. Their public and private vir- 


tues were, as we have ſeen; powerfully ſupported by the 
hope of immortality 9g. 3 


Vol. 1 5 i 

5 Strabo, I. iv. p. 302. + Bell. G. I. vi. e. 138. 16. 

| Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. xxx. F i. xvi. 44. xxiv. 11. * i. $ 10. 
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Cel. G. Frickius de Druidis. Ulme, 1731. Selden- Analee, Anglo 
Brit. v. it. Toland on the Rel. of the Celts. Rowland. Ant. Iſſe of An 
. . Burnet Arch. I. i. c. 2. Diff. de Poeſi Scald. Upſat. 1449. 
| 59? bt de Scaldis. Gundling. Hiſt. Ph. Mor. c. 6. Moller in Iſagoe. 
ad Hiſt. Cherſ. Cimb. Beronius de Eddis Iſlandicis, Upſal 1733. Rud. 
beck. Aden, Ayrmain. Dil. de Cult. Idol. Orig. ap Vet. Germ, 
Bartholin Ant. Dan. Obrecht. de Phil. Celt. Puffend. de Druid. 
Panier Myth. t. v. I. vi, vii. Schubert. Hift. Ph. c. 2. Schuzius de Statu 
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Rx 


or THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ETRURIANS AND 


. F FALY, in the moſt remote periods of its hiſtory, affords |, 
I ſome traces of barbaric philoſophy among the Etruri- 
Ins and Romans. The few particulars which remain, 
concerning the early philoſophy of each, we ſhall diſtin My 
ekinine. - © - | Ota | 


The origin of the Tuſcans, or Etrurizns, is uncertain, 

Some writers, who abound in conjectures and idle dreams“, 
have maintained, that Noah colonized this country. It is 

ore probable, that the Tuſcans were a Celtic nation, 
who. ſetfled upon the banks of the river Po f. This very 
well agrees with what is known concerning the Celtie mi- 
grations, and will account, for the prevalence of opinions, 


before. the arrival of the Egyptians and Pelaſgians upon 
this coaft, ſimilar to thoſe of the Eaſt. : 
Etruria, according to Diodorus Sieulus 4, was early diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a diligent and ſucceſsful ſtudy of nature. 
Eb 72S h But 


= ® Vid. Dickenſon's Diſfert. on the Journey of Noch into Italy, Oxon- 
1655, Fabricii Codex Pleud. vol. i. p. 248. "ual 
'Þ Pelloutier. Hiſt. de Celtes, tom ii. p. i101” L. v. 
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But he ſupports his aſſertion by no proofs; and the fads 
which 23 by hiſtorians, reſpecting this antient 
people, rather ſhow a diſpofition towards trivial ſuperſti- 
tions, than an uſeful acquaintance with natural objects. 
The Etrurians are ſaid to have been the firſt inventors of 
augury, and to have boaſted that they communicated this; 
art to the Romans. Fabulous accounts are given of 
Tages +, who is mentioned as the firſt teacher of augury; 
to which Ovid alludes es g | 


Indigenæ dixere Tagen, qui ricius Etruſcam 
Edocuit gentem caſus aperire futuros J. 


The ſuperſtitious character of the Etrurians-is ſtrongly 
marked, in the ſtory related by Pliny 5, of an embaſſy 
ſent from Rome to a celebrated Tuſcan augur, Olerius 
Calenus, concerning a human ſcult which was found on 
the Tarpeian hill. The knowledge of nature, attributed 
to the Etrurians, appears to have extended little farther 
than the ſkilful application of natural objects and appear- 
ances to the purpoſes of ſuperſtition and impoſture. * 

It has, nevertheleſs, been afferted, that this people were 
poſſeſſed of tne pureſt conceptions of religion. Seneca 
ſpeaks of the Tuſcan augurs, as employing the terrors of 
Jupiter's lightnings to keep- in awe thoſe who could only 
be reſtrained from wickedneſs' by fear; and adds, that 
they believed the thunder of heaven to be in the hands, 
not of the Jupiter worſhipped by the Romans in the Capi- 
tol, and other temples, but of a ſupreme intelligence, the 
guardian and govemor of the univerſe, the maker and 
lord of this world. But he adds}, © To this deity agree 
the ſeveral names of Fate, Providence, Nature, or the 
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univerſe ſuſtaining itſelf by its own energy: a \doarine 
which, as we-ſhall afterwards ſee, was held by the Stoics; 
On what authority Seneca aſcribed: this doctrine to the 
Etrurians is. uncertain The truth, probably, is, that, 
with other Weſtern and Northern nations of Celtic origin. 
they congeived of the deity as the animating principle of 
the world, acting upon an eternal mats to produce the vi: 
ſible creation: The coſmogony of an anonymous Etru- 
rian, preſerved by Suidas “, confirms this opinion. If 
limits the duration of the univerſe to a period of twelve 
thouſand years, fix thouſand of which paſſed* in the 
production of the viſible world, before the formation of 
man Another doctrine, aſcribed to the Etrurians, which: 
agrees with the tenets of the Stoics, is, tlie entire renova- 
tion of nature aſter a long period, or great year, when a 
Gmilar ſucceſſion of events would again commence +. 
Two antient brazen tablets, which, from the figures and 
inſcriptions. appear to repreſent the Egyptian divinities, 
Iſis and Oſiris 4, have been found ins Tuſcany. Theſe 
afford ſome ground for conjeQuring, that, at the time 
when Egypt ſent out ealonies weſtward. the knowledge 
of their theology paſſed into Etruria. In this manner, it 
is not improbable, that the Etrurians might acquire the 
ſame notions concerning God, and the origin of things, 
which had. been long before entertained in Egypt and the 
The Romans, ſo illuſtrious in: the annals of civil hiſtory; 
afford, at the early period of which we are now: treating, 
few materials for the hiſtory of barbaric philoſophy. © The 
only name which, at this period, has any pretenſion to 
be admitted into the liſt uf philoſophers, is that of Numa; 
the ſecond; king of Rome: His excellent inſtitutions of 
civil policy. introduced in the infancy of a ſtate which 
owed its exiſtence to the force of arms, unqueſtionably 
prove him to have been a wiſe legiſlator. ' It has been 
ſtrenuouſly maintained, that his wiſdom was W 
; | F 


Verb Tyrrhen. p. 519. + Flutarch. Vit. Sylle. 5 
+ Montfaucon, tom. i. p. i. p. 105, tab. 55. 
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from the great founder of one of the Grecian ſchools of pht> 


lovophy, Pythagoras. But the arguments urged in ſupport 


of this opinion are drawn from reſemblances between the 


inſtitutions of Numa and thoſe of Pythagoras, which are 
either merely imaginary, or may eaſily be ſuppoſed to 
have happened, without deſign, from. a ſimilarity of fitus 
ation. Beſides, there is little doubt, that Pythagoras the 
amian lived more tha a century after the time of Numa, 
And the ſuppoſitiom that Numa was inſtructed by another 
Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the Olympic Games, in the ſixteenth Olympiad, in the 
rd year of which * Num was choſen king of Rome, i 
a mere conjecture. it is therefore moſt reafonable to con- 
clude, that, <xeepting the uſſiſta nce he may be ſuppoſed 


to have derived from his countrymen, the Sabines; his 


plan of civilization, both with reſpect to religion and ph- 
licy, was the product of his own abilities. Livy, on this 
jubjeft, ſays f; Numa poſſeſſed a mind deeply tinc- 


tured with virtue, and we furnifhed with. good princi- | 


ples, not ſo much from foreign inſtruction, as from the 
curly habits of ftrift diſeipline, which he had acquired 
a.nong the Sabines.“ It will be readily acknowledged, 
that Numa was a great man, and a wile legiflator ; per- 


haps, as,Plutareh ſays, ſuperior even to the Spartan I. y- 


with philoſophy. The form of goyernment eſtabliſhed 
by Numa was rather the, work of natural-good-ſenſe, di- 


curgus. But practical wiſdom is not to be confounded 


ected by virtuous principle, than the reſult of philoſophi- 


cal ſpeculation . It et ut He Wis ans Ho 
The wiſe diſcipline which Numa introduced was-ill- 
ſuited to the gemius of the Roman people, who. were more 
inclined to purſue the glory of conqueſt, than to cultivate 
the arts of peace. So ptevalent, at this time, was the mi- 
tary character among them, that it rendered thein averſe 
bo all improvements in ſcienoe, and led them to diſcourage 
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every approach of philoſophy; æs tending to enfeeble the 
ſpirit, and corrupt the manners, of their youth * 1 


. 


_ * Vidend. Lampredus de Phil. Ant. Etruſcorum. Floregee 156 
Dempſter ad Roſin. Ant. Roms I. iii. c. 8. Cudworth's ind. ot 12 
9 2 en. Miſc. Ant. p. 89. Montfancon, t. i. p. i. p. 105. Spanhem. 
de Veſt: et Prytan. Grec. t. v. Theſ. Græv. Herbert. Relig. Gent. c. x. 
Hiſt: Critiq. de la Phil. tom. iii. p. 7. J. Owen; Theol. I. in, Burnet. 
Arch, I. i. c. 2. Univerſ. Hiſt. EtruſG. 1 8 
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'C HA f,. XII. 
OF THE. PHILOSOPHY or THE SCYTHIANS, IN- 
CLUDING THE THRACIANS AND, GBTA. . 


Fi our enquiry into the ſtate of barbaric philoſophy, 
J the only country which now remains to be .confitlered 
is Scythia ; a general name, which farmerly included 
all the Northern parts of Aſia and Europe, hüt which, 
after the Celts became a diſtinct people from the Scy- 
thians, was chieffy made uſe of to depiote thoſe northern 
regions which lie upon the eaſtern extremity of Europe, 
and the weſt of Afia. This 18 the country which now 


* = 


- cothes gndey out natice. © 
_ "It is univerfally atteſted by the afltients, that the 
3 Seythians, though rude and illiterate, were honeſt and 
virtuous. © No crime,“ fays an elegant Roman hiſto- 
rian *, © is eſteemed among the Scythians more hein- 
ous than theft : for if any indulgence were given to-this 
crime among a people, whoſe flacks.and herds are ne: 
ceffatily left ungarded in the open. fields, no one's pro- 
perty. would be ſecure ; they do not, like the reſt of the 
world, coyet gold and ſilver; they are contented to live 
upon milk and honey, and, notwithſtanding. the rigours 
of their climate, make uſe of no other clothing than 
the undreſſed ſkins of beaſts. Other writers confirm 
this account of the Scythians + The innocence of their 
manners can, however, only be aſcribed to their want 
of the means of luxury and exceſs, Their virtues 
| | were 


 _* Juſtin, J. ii. c. 2. + Herod. I. iv. Strabo, l. vii. Q. Cur- 
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were the natural effects of their ſituation, and not the 
fruits of cultivation and philofophy., As the writer ju 
quoted judiciouſly obſerves, 5 W ba t the Greeks cout, 
not acquire by all the learning of their wiſe men, and 
all the precepts of phiioſophy, was given to theſe Bar- 
barians by nature: of ſo much more. efficacy, among 
the latter, was the ignorance of vice, than among the 
former, the knowledge of virtue. They were not, 
however, free from the vices of ſavage” life : they con-: 
ducted their wars with great cruelty ; and they admitted 
human ſacrifices into their religious rites. But, whate-' 
ver be thought of the manners of the Scythians, to give 
them the appellation of philoſophers. would be to call a 


. 


block of marble a'ſtatue. | TOE 
The uncivilized ſtate of this nation, and their 
roving manner of life, have permitted few parti- 
culars, either reſpecting their tranſactions or opinions, 
to paſs down to poſterity. But there can be little doubt, 
that, like the Celtic nations who migrated from them, 
| they acknowledged the exiſtence of a ſupreme divinity, 
and the immortality of the ſoul, Of the former, the 
converſation” of Anacharfis, given by Plutarch *, is a 
ſufficient proof. Of the latter, the Emperor Julian, on 
the teſtimony of Frajan, gives the following account 4;. 
_* The Getæ are 2 moſt warlike people, not only throught 
their natural ſtrength and courage, but Chrough the in- 
uence of an opinion taught them by Zamobxis, . that 
after death they ſhalt be removed to other habitations, 
With this perſuaſion,” they leave the world with as little 
concern at they would undertake à journey. Heradptus, 
| relates, that they expected after death to go to Bamol- 
xis. Pomponius Mela fays 5, * the Getz are. a hardy. 
race, aways ready to meet death 5 but this effet is pro- 
duced by different opinions; ſome think that the ſouls. 
of the dead return. to life; others, that though they do. 
vt return, they zer not extin, 'but paſs i happier 
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ſtate; whilſt others have no other opinion cone 
death, than that it is better than life.” Hence the con: 
tempt of death, and the funeral exultations, Which ere 
common among the Thracians and Getæ *. 
Several Greek. writers take particular notice of the 
Scythian ABaR1s. Jamblichus, among other idle tales, 
with which his life of Pythagoras abounds, - mentions 4 
Abaris as a diſciple of that philoſopher, and relates 
many wonders which he. performed by -means of. an ar-. 
row which he received from Apollo. He alſo gives the 
particulars of a converſation which he had with Pytha- 
goras, whilſt the latter was detained priſpner by Phala- 
ris, the tyrant. But the narration is filled with ſo many 
marvellous circumſt ances, and chropological errors, 
that it deſerves little credit. At. the latter we ſhall men- 
tion one example. It is ſaid, that: in the time: of a ge: 
neral plague , Abaris was ſent from the Scythians on 
an embaily_ to the Athenians. This Plague happened in 
the third $ Olympiad ||. Now, it appears, from a 
learned conteſt between Bentley, on one ſide, and Boyle, 
Dodwell, and Wotton, on the other, that Phalaris 5 
whoſe oreſence Abaris is ſaid to have diſputed with F 
thagoras) did not. exerciſe his. tyranny, at the 
longer than twenty. -eight et , and. that his death — 
pened not earlier than the fourth year of the fifty-ſeventh 
Olympiad ©, which is the opinion of Bentley, nor la- 
ter. than the firſt year of the lizty: ninth Olympiad: , 


Which is the gate fixed by Dodwell. Whence ir ö evi- 


dent, that Abaris e not hayę lived, both at the time 
of the general plague mentioned above, an during the 
tyranny of Phalaris ++. The time when Abaris flou- 
riſhed may, with ſome degree of probability, be fixed 
about * Wa Piympiad; and ier lecms Wale ay: 
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doubt, that like Empedocles, Epimenides, Pythagoras, and 
others, he went from place to place, impoſing upon the 
vulgar by falſe pretenſions to ſupernatural powers. He 
ale through Greece, Italy, and many other coun- 
tries, giving forth oracular predictions, pretending to 
heal diſeaſes by incantation, and practiſing other arts of 


7 


impoſture . Hence the fabulous tales concerning Ab- 
aris grew up into an entire hiſtory, written, by Heracli- 
des f Some of the later Plapyniſts, in their zeal againſt 
Chriſtianity, collected theſe and other fables, and exhi - 
bited them, not without large additions from-their-own. 
fertile imaginations, in oppoſition to the miracles of 
Chriſt. On the whole, it may be confidently concluded- 
concerning Abaris, that he has a better title to a place 
among impoſtors, than among philoſoph ers 5 
Very different from this was the character of AN A- 
cHARSIS, He wag of that race of Scythians, who, from 
their wandering, life are called Nomadici. He was the 
brother of a. Scythian prince, Having been early in- 
ſtructed by his mother, à native of Greece, in the 
Greek language, and preferring the purſuits of wiſdom 
to thoſe of ambition, he left his native country in the. 
| firſt year of the forty-ſeyenth Olympiad, and viſited. 
Athens f. Here he met with Toxaris, his countryman, 
who conducted him to the houſe of Solon, the famous 
Athenian legiſlator. When he came to the houſe, he 
deſired one of the attendants to inform his maſter, that 
Anacharſis, a Scythian, was at the door, and requeſted 
to be received into the houſe, as his gueſt and friend 8. 
To this meſſage Solon's anſwer was, that, <<. friendſhips 
are beſt formed at-home.” To which Anacharſis re- 
plied, Then let Solon, who is at home, make me 
his friend, and receive me into his houſe.“ Solon, 
ſtruck with the ſmartneſs of the reply, admitted him as 
his gueſt, and finding him, on account of his good ſenſe 
and probity, worthy of his confidence, allowed him to 
. | - ſhare 
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an admirer of Solon, that he conſtantly aſſociated with 
him, till he made himſelf maſter of all the know! 


| rian 


duced at a later period, in the ſchool of the — 
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in his friendſhip, Attachiarite, on his part, became ſuck 


which that wiſe man poſſeſſed. During his refdenee in 


Athens, he was honoured with the privilege of citizen. 


ihip, an honour never before conferred opont A Barba. 


After the death of Solon, Anacharſis travelled throtph 
a great part of the world in ſearch of wiſdom, and at laſt 
returned into his own country, probably with-the hope of 
communicating to his countrymen the wiſdom he had 
acquired in Greece. But they were too much attached 
to their old opinions and cuſtoms, to endure with pati- 
ence the bold attempts which he made, to introduce 
among them the inſtitutions and manners of the Greeks. 
As he was one day. hunting, an arrow, ſent, as ſome 
ſay, from the hand of his brother, put an end to his life. 
He lamented with his laſt breath the jealouſy and folly of 
his countrymen, who would not fuffer one wifer than 
themſelves to hve among them. | 
Anacharſis was famous for a manly wad nervous kind 
of language, which was called, from his country, Scy- 
thian eloguence. He is faid'to have invented the arichor 
and the potter's wheel; but theſe inſtruments were 
known before his time; perhaps he firſt introduced the 
uſe of them among the Seythians f. Among many 
other ingenious ſayings, afcribed by Laertius to Ana: 


charſis, are the following: Being aſked, by what 


means a man addicted to intemperance might be taught 
ſobriety, he replied, by placing before his eyes a drunken 
man. The vine, be ſaid, bears three kinds of fruit; 
the firſt, pleaſure; the ſecond, intoxication; the third, 
remorſe. An Athenian of infamous character upbraiding 
him with being a Scythian, he ſaid ; My country is ĩndeed 
2 difgrace to me, but you are a diſgrace to your country. 
Fhe epiftles, which bear his name, were probably pro- 


At 
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At the ſame time with Anacharſis flouriſhed Tox ARIS, 
who, from an impatient thirſt after knowledge, left his 
wife and children in Scythia, and went tô reſide” at 
Athens. Here he became acquainted with Solon, and 
other wiſe men, and made himfelf maſter of all the 
learning which the times would afford. He ſtudied the 
art of medicine, and for many years practiſed it with 
great reputation in Athens, where he ended his days. 
Fi defire of wiſdom, his candid temper,” and the f6- 
briety of his manners, procured him general eſteem. 
After his death, he was honoured with a fepulchral mo- 
nument and ftatue ; and ſuperſtition aſcribed a healing 
virtne Even. to is . 20 D= S40 NEE 

But the moſt celebrated name among the Scythians 
was ZAMOLX1$, whom many. repreferit, not only as the 
father of wiſdom with reſpect to the Scythians, but as 
the teacher of the doctrines of immortality and tranſmi- 
gration to the Celtic Druids, and to Pythagoras f. 
Others ſuppoſe him to have been a ſervant of 8, 
who, after having attended him into Egypt, obtained 
his manumiſſion, and taught his maſter's e among 
the Getæ. But there can be no doubt, that the doc- 
trine of immortality was known to the Northern nations 

long before the time of Pythagoras; and Herodotus, 
mentioning a common tradition, that Zamolxis was a 
Pythagorean, expreſsly ſays , that he flouriſhed at à 
much earlier period than Pythagoras. The whole ſtory 
of the connection of Zamolxis with Pythagoras ſeems'to 
have been invented by the Pythagoreans, to advance the 
fame df their maſter. From the general teſtimony of 
the antients it appears, that Zamolxis was a Thracian, 
who, in a very- remote period, taught the Scythians the 
doQrine of the 1 of the ſoul; whoſe name 
they, after his death, enrolled among the divinities, and 
with whom they aſſured themſelves that they ſhoulC well . 
in the inviſible world. Herodotus relates, that, oi cer- 
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Lucian. in Toxari; Scyth. Fabric. Bibl. G.. vol: xiii. p. 43 
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Tain feſtal ſolemnities, they choſe by lot ſeveral perſons, 


who were to be ſent as meflengers to:Zamolxis. ang 
that they put them to death, Ty throwing them up inte 
the air, and catching them, as they fell, upon the Points 
of their ſpears; a ſtory, which is the more credible, a 
it is well known | that the practice of 104 45 human 


. 


„ 


1.4% 4 


ee our notice, we muſt — that the bar- 


paſſed. 
þaric philoſophy was very different, in its leading cha- 


Tadters, from. the. philoſophy afterwards, ſtudied and 
taught among, the Grceks. It was indeed employed uf 
important ſubjects, bath divine and human; Wit inſt fed 
of inveſtigating truth from clear principles, and by legir 
timate methods ; of. reafoning, it relied chicfly. upon tra: 
dition, and gave its fimple and ealy aſſent to aride 
and fables tranſmitted to poſterity by the prieſts. 

In the midſt of every appearance of Ignorance, Y er. 
ſtition, and impoſture, it is, however, m Faper | 
that the doctrines of a Supreme Deity, and the. Jemmar, 
rality of the foul, were univerſally received. Whe 
does not admire (ſays lian +) the wiſdoa: of the Bare 
barians, none of. whom ever fell into the atheiſtical ab- 
ſurdities of Eumerus, Diagoras, Epicurus, and other 
philoſophers? No Indian, Celt, or Egyptian, ever 
queſtioned, Whether there were gods, or whether 90 
concerned chemſclues i in che aflairs of men 25 


* Laert. 1. viii. $ 2. Julian i in | Caaribus. Jambl. Vit: _y p. 55 

1 Var. Hitt. 1. ü. c. 31. | h 

t Vidend. Rudbeck in Atlantid. p. 62. Voſſ. de Sec. Phil. c. iii. 
0 1. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis. _ Clurerius Germ. Ant. I. i. c. 32. 
Burnet. Arch: 1. i7 ec. E. LT n E 
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or THE FABULOUS PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS. 


the infancy of their civilization, by the purſuit of wil- 
dom and learning; among whom, after they had re- 
ceived the elements of knowledge from Barbarians, ve 
klophy found a ſettled habitation. 


reece was firſt civilized by colonies from Egypt, 


nicia, Thrace, and other countries. Theſe were der 


the government of wiſe men, who not only ſubdued the 

ferocity of an ignorant populace by rivil inſtitutions, but 
caſt about thera the ſtrong chain of religion, and the 
fear of the gods. Whatever dogmas they had been 
taught, in their reſpective countries, concerning t 


divine and human, they delivered to theſe new Formed 


focieties, with the deſign of bringing them under the re- 
lraint of virtuous * 5 


RO M the barbaric nations, we now paſs on to 
the Greeks; a people diſtinguiſhed, almoſt from 
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cred philoſophy was very different in different parts of 
Greece, Phoroneus and Cecrops being Egyptians , 
Cadmus a Phenician, and Orpheus a Thracian +4, each 
of theſe would, of courſe, bring into Greece; with their 
ſeveral colonies, the religious and philoſophical tenets 
of their reſpective nations, and thus lay the foundation 
of diverſity of opinion. 8 1 

The practice of delivering the doctrines of religion 
to the people under the diſguiſe of fable, which univer- 
ſally prevailed in Egypt, and was not unknown to the 
Phenicians, Thracians, and other barbarous riationg, 
was introduced. among the Greeks by the firſt founders 
of their ſtates. They had ſeen the effect of this mode 
of inſtruction in countries already ſettled, and they 
judged it particularly ſuitable to their deſign of bringing 
new- formed ſtates under the yoke of authority. It 
was not poſſible, ſays Strabo f, © to lead a promiſcuous 
multitude to religion and virtue by philoſophical ha- 
rangues; this could only be effected by the aid of ſu- 

perſtition, by prodigies and fables. The thunderbolt, 
-the ægis, the trident, the ſpear, torches and ſnakes, - 
were the inſtruments made uſe of by the founders of 
ſtates to terrify the ignorant vulgar into ſubjection.“ 

That the firſt authors of the Grecian fables nieant 
them as vehicles of inſtruction, cannot be doubted 8. 
But it is now become exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
raCticable, to decypher their meaning. And it will be 

_ - eaſily perceived, that this muſt be the caſe, by any one 
who recolteQs, how imperfe&ly we are acquainfed with 
the hiſtory, opinions, manners, and other circumſtances 
of the times when the Grecian mythology was formed, 
and from what a variety of ſources it was derived ||. of 
theſe the two principal were the cuſtom © of n 
publie 


Clem. Alex. Admon. ad Gent. p. 28. Hetod. I. ii. Pauſanias ii 
Arcad. Euſeb in Chron. ONS _ e 
_ + KAriſtoph. in Ranis. Eurip. in Rhæſo. Nonni Collect. i. ad cale. 
Nazianz. N 8 Verulam. de Sap. Vet. Pref. 
Vid. Bocharti Geogr. Sac Clerici. Not. ad He 1 
re . e 7. 
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public benefactors, after their death, among the gods; 
and the practice“ of applying allegories and fables to 
natural objects and appearances. The origin of the 
world, and the production of natural bodies, were very 
early clothed in fable, in the coſmogonies of the Egyp- 
tians, Phenicians, Thracians, and other nations: and 
theſe were afterwards imitated. by the Greeks | RN 
Another cuſtom which has. very muck contributed to 
caſt a veil of obſcurity over the fabulous philoſophy of 
the Greeks, is that, which in early times prevailed 
among them, of giving their mythological doctrines 
a poetical dreſs. Theſe were commonly choſen as ſub- 
jects of verſe, and every poet enlarged and moulded the 
antient fables, according to the fertility or luxuriancy 
of his own fancy ; ſo that they were not only encreaſed 
from time to time without limit, but in many particulars, 
ſo materially altered, that their original features could 
ſcarcely be perceived. 215 311124 
The fabulous philoſophy of the Greeks being, from 
theſe and other cadfes, involved in great obſcurity, we 
ſhall paſs with all poſſidle expedition through this dark 
and unprofitable region; leaving the ſolution of thoſe. 
mythological enigmas, which have ſo long amuſed the 
learned, to more fertile imaginations. 
The firſt of the Greeks, who is ſaid to have taught 


philoſophy and the arts, is PRomeETHEUs. It is unneceſ- 


fary to repeat his well-known ſtory . Various conjectures 
have been framed concerning it. Some have imagined, 
that in the perſon and fable of Prometheus they have 
found the hiſtory of Adam; others have applied them 
to Noah; others to Moſes | : they might, with as much 
appearance of probability, have applied them to the 
Chineſe Fohi. Perhaps the truth is, that Prometheus 
was an Egyptian, or a Scythian, who inſtructed the 
| Greeks in ſeyeral neceſſary arts, particularly in the uſe 

of fire forthe purpoſe of melting metals, and who after- 
wards ſuffering captivity, was reſcued- by Hercules 8. 


* Diotyſ; Halic. Antiq. I. Li: ee 

+ Heſiod, Oper. v. 46. Theog. vs $20. Ovid, Met. 1. i. Natalis 

Comes Mythol. I. iv. c. 6. f Hueti Dem. Ev. pr. iv. c. 8.4 7. Bo- 
chart. Geog. I. i. c. 2. Fabricii Cod. Pf. t. 1. 261. 

Conf. Æſchyli Prometh. vinct. Natalis Comes, p 328. Herod. 
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This account of the fable is at leaſt as probable as thoſe 
philoſophical explanations, which ſuppeſe a kind of fe. 
finement, unknown at the early een when this gre 
was firſt received. 
© Linvs, who lived befote the time of Homer; is ce- 
lebrated among the firſt authors of Grecian verſe, and 


is ſaid to have invented Lyric poetry; He wrote a col. 
5 pw Good the beginning of which is preſerved by Laer- 


tius “. He was an eminent maſter of muſic and verſe, 
and is ſaid to have inſtructed Hercules, "Thamyris, = | 
Orpheus. | 


OR PHREUs, the moſt eciebraced of all the Greeks in 
the fabulous ages, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a teacher of 
religion and philoſophy. His name is as illuſtrious among 
the Greeks, as that of Zoroaſter among the Perſians, of 
Buddas among the Indians, or of Thoth or Hermes, 
among the Egyptians. But we cannot rely with cer- 
tainty upon the remaining records of his life and opi- 
nions. For it has happened to Orpheus, as to many other 
wiſe men of antiquity, that ſpurious writings, have been 
aſcribed to him, and modern tenets have been ottruded 
upon the world under the ſanction of his name . It 
has even been queſtioned, whether Orpheus ever exiſted. 
Cicero aſſerts I, on the authority of Ariſtotle, that there 
was no ſuch perſon as the poet Orpheus. But no paſ- 
lage of this kind is at preſent to be found in the works 


of Ariſtotle; and the opinion is contradicted by the ge- 


neral teſtrmony of the antients, who relate, that Or- 
pheus was a native of Thrace, who flouriſhed before the 
Trojan war, and paſſed the grez ater "ome 1 his life in | 


Greece 8. | 
Diodorus Siculus relates , that, 00 Wader W in- 


ſtructed in the religious tenets and ceremonies of his 


OW 1 he travelled 1 into EgyPts where he acquired 
| a 0 of 


48 1.1. WL . Sextus Emp adv. Mat. Li-$ 204. Died: Sic. I. in. 
p. 140. Sols Pauſan in Bœoticis p. 767.4 


1 Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. i. p. 110. De Nat. Deor. I. 1j. 
5 Diod. Sic. I. fe. c. 25. Plato de Rep. I. X. Ibid. HH + 
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a knowledge of the myſteries of religion, wad betame 
an eminent maſter of philoſophy, poetry, and muſic.” 
Thus qualified, . among the Greeks, who were 
at that time a rude and unenlightened people, and by the 
united powers of poetry, religion, und philoſophy, civi- 
lized their manners. Such were the wonderful effeQs 
produced by his genius and wiſdom, that, in the lan- 
guage of fable, his muſic is ſaid to have captivated the 
attention of birds and beaſts, and even to have com- | 
manded rocks, woods, and rivers: | 


Quem Deum, cujus recinet jocoſa 
Nomen imago, 

Aut in umbroſis Heliconis oris, 

Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Hæmo, 

Unde vocalem temere inſecutæ 

| filve, 

Arte materna rapidos morantem . 

Fluminum eurſus, celereſque ventos, | 

Blandum et auritas Laibe canoris 
Ducere quercus. *. T_T 


Orpheus i is nid to have improved the lyre, dy 2 
ie the number of its ſtrings from four to ſeven. To 
im alſo is aſcribed the invention of hexameter verſe }. 
* N . excelled i in f various kinds, but 

OL. I» S | it 


Hor. Carm. L i. Od. xi. 


22 

On Findus or on Hanivs ever cool, 

From whence the foreſts, in confuſion wild, 

To vocal Orphevs urg d their ways. | 

Who by his mother's art, harmonious muſe, 

Wi fo delay could lp te Gln — | 
winged winds, ſtrings congery {wot 
 Fowerful the liſt ning oaks to lead. Francis. 


} Anti . Sidonii Anthol. I. iti. p. 388. Fauſan. w r 505 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. xxv. c. 2. 
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+--1tis juſtly quẽſtioned whether he committee: any & his 
| 4 verſes to writing. He poſſeſſed great {kill in the art of 
medicine. Per 2 s this circumſtance may ſerve to ex. 
Plain the fable of 5 recalling his wife Eurydie from 
hell“. The particulars of his death are variouſly related 
5 different writers; but it is generally agreed, that he 
died by violent means + After his dann. he was — 
among the divinities, 
Ilh)he inſtruments which. Orpheus mate afe i in go 
yerning and inſtruQing the ignorant Greeks, were 
try, muſic, medicine, magic, and aſtrology, which he 
had learned in Egypt I. Having been accuſtomed, both 
here and in his en country, to the allegorical mode of 
inſtruction, he communicated to them the dodrines 
of religion 'in a mythological form. He was probably 
the author of the Eleuſinian and Panathænean myſteries, 
and other religious inſtitutions. It ſeems to have been 
owing to the circumſtance. of his being a Thracian, that 
the Grecian rites of religion were called & none] 5 
There were many antient poems which bore the name 
of Orpheus, but it is much diſputed whether they were 
really his. Ariſtotle | ſpeaks: doubtingly of theſe poems, 
as commonly aſcribed to Orpheus. Heſiod and Homer 
are called by Herodotus: the oldeſt Greek poets. Cicero 
= and ſome other writers expteſsly-: aſcribe them to ſome 
+  philoſophers- of the Pythagorean ſchool J. On the 
-.. other ſide, Plato?“ — from Orpheus, and even 
Cicero r ſpeaks of Orpheus as one of the antient poets. 
Diodorus Siculus 11 affirms Orpheus to have been the 
author of an excellent poem; and ſeveral Chriſtian fi- 
thers mention a work, called. eps NC, or the 5 
cred Os iin was written ou ſome follower of P/. 
| thagorss 


* Virg. Georg. "ERS . 
+ pf mag Beotic. 15 356 Eliac. 10 8 Orid. Metam. I. x. 

$3. Fabric: Bw. Gr. v. 130: Lucian. Aſtrol. 
2. Suidus. Clem. Alex. NE, 567. Cc ubon. Exerc. Antibarot. 
f ge Burner Atchzol.P il. e. . I De anima. 
Nat. D. I. 1. Stidas 3% De 4 vii / ff Ib. l i 
It 20" c. A - 1 
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thagoras, and FP upon traditionary;d 

Orp — All that can, he concluded with — 
is 1 , that before the time of Herodotus there were verſes, 
which were - aſcribed; to Orpheus, but which were 
probably not written by himſelf, but collected after his 
time from traditio remains of his doctrine and poems. 
Of theſe antient Orp ie verſes we have ſeye e ent 
preſerved in the writings of Euſebius f, Cedrenus 1, 
Clemens Alexandrinus $, Proclüs ||, an "Apuleius T3 
beſides which there are others, Viet "Bear evident 
marks of forgery. © The Orphie fragments have been 
collected by Eſchetibach; in a-treatiſe- entitled _ Peęſi 
Orphica ** As theſe are almogſt- only 
ſources of our information concerning the doctrine 


of hogs we e {hall quote che follgning ſpecimens: | 


nt 907 ns 
Tansdhaseind 5 rar Aids d ol M 
AiSipOs eupeins nd. Spare 40 dae e, 2 Peg —_ 
IIovle T uTguyeTe, van; 7 Men wen a9 1. 
Queαν Th li pat, xa1 vic e Ta reg AY * 
Kea ro rah FEY re. neigt &. A 176 e 
[lavres T 33 HHαe5 Deol, e Siena In 
Ogαα 7 inv FEVUWTE, X.cu1 UG"s or o %ο eee, 


EYe⁰ Zo, dy evi vad ipi cp TEQURE Ts 


te Wherefore, belonging to the univerſe; were; Within 
Jupiter, the glorious height of the ſpaciousetheteal hea- 
ven; the — extent of the unſubdued ſea atid magnifi- 
tent earth j the vaſt ocean; the profound Tame the 
rivers a fountains, and all other things, together | 
with the happy immortals, both male and femäle ie what- N 
ever has been, * will den is 2 ee Jupiter.” 


\ * 0 Ye . 11h In 
TELL wh ek 7415 it DC x3 

3 82 42 91 11 2 — 7 I 

* Fab. Bib. eee 8; vw . * 5 128 hn kd 

15. 3 p. 46. 5 Strom. I. v. p. 549. In Timaum, p. 95. 


De Mundo. ** Tragect. 1689, 120. 
++ Proclus in Timæum, p. 95: 
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all; for all things are contained within 
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In the book De Mundo, traſlated by emen we have 
80 theſe lines: © 


Zb rare ve lo, Zeus ar. a pigs 
Zeus bega N, Ties iowa” Gios of) E i 47 1 
tus a gen, vel, Zeus 4 g. + sTA&To You gn" 
Zeus mod puny yains Te N Sv 5 acepeC. * 
Zels T vom r Zeus Exapele rp on 
Zebs TovrTE eig Zevs NA. 10 o EAN. 341 
Zeds Bagel Zeus avlos aTravtov Jer rind. 
E f. £15 Azipuwy vere ro, pbyas apyrs aTayler 
Hasle 7g 2 pEyaAg Zuvcs Tade cafe NT. 


12 Jupiter, dhe loſty thutderer, is th fte umd the , 


and the middle; all things proceed from him: the im- 
mortal Jupiter is both male and female: the ſpacious 


earth and ſtarry heavens are Jupiter: Jupiter is the 


breath of all things, the irreſiſtible energy of fire, and 
the ſource of the ſea: Jupiter is king; he is the parent 
of all: there is one power, one divinity, one ruler of 
che vaſt body of 
Jupiter.” e 


Again, - 


Harra 700. ngu-as, ad Sts g. 4 5 ebnete 
Mixen aro gad i rpopigeu, ToAUTETKEA® pi wy *, 


6c Hiding all things within himſelf, he at len ſet forth 
«4 — productions from his boſom into chearful 


er light.“ 


"FR theſe and other fog ts of Orpheus, the fol. 


| lowing ſummary of the Orphic doctrine concerning God 


and nature may be deduced. 
God, from all eternity, contained within himſelf the 


A unformed principles of the material world, and confiſted 


* Prochus in Timæum, p. 95. 
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of a compound nature, active and paſſive * By the 
energy of the active principle, he ſent forth nn him 
ſelf, at the commencement of a certain finite period, ; 
all material and ſpi itual beings, N 4pm in dif- 
ferent degrees. of the divine nature, All bem ge, ob 
ceeding original from God, will; after certain | 
ons, return to him. The univerſe itfelf ne ae ed d 
by fire, and afterwards renewed þ' | 5. 915.7 

An Orphic. fragment is preſerved by -Arhnages 
in which the formation of ie world d repreſente d under 
the emblem of an egg; formed b the union ß Night, 
or Chaos, and Ether, which at length burst, and dif. 
cloſed the forms of nature! The _— ot this alle- 
gary probably is, that by the energy of the divine active 
principle upon the eternal. maſe-of pate mauer, the | 
viſible world was produced I! ; 

Some writers have derte Chen the dbring 
ſince maintained by Spinoza, which confounds the deity 


with the univerſe, making kim the To Ua. But the 
doctrine of emanation, which ſuppoſes. that: the wo ; 
ples of alt things were originally in God, and at h 
lowed from him, is conſonant to the geyeraſtenor 0780 the 
Orphic fragments, and is the more = ly id have 
been the real doctrine of Orpheus, __ t prevailed; in 
the moſt remote times, ' through the E Pe paſſed 
thence, as we have alzeady ſhewn,' to he? No 4 
The human ſoul, Orpheus, after the Fhracians and. 
Egyptians, from whom he derived his phiioff Ic 
to be immortal. Diodorus Siculus relates Pf tar he 
was the firſt who taught (that is among the Greeks) the 
doctrine of the future puniſhment of the wicked, and the 
future happineſs of the good, That this, doctrine Was 
commonly received among the followers of Orpheus ap- 


pears Tory iche PTY an ceo K. A prieft of ee 


e 


Agętyo hy. 


15 ut, Defect. Ong. cn Alex, Som. e 


Tim. I. ii. 5. 49. 
t Legat. pro Chriſt p. 18. ed Pare: 9 3 Phot: 
5 See Cudworth's Intell. Syſt; b. iv: c. 17. "#1. 
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who was exceedingly poor and avretched;:boaſtings. : 
Philip of Macedon, that all who were admitted into the 
Orphic myſteries would be happy aſter death, Philj 

aid to him, Why then do you not immediately die, d 
put an end to [your poverty and miſery ? Ihe planets 


and the moon, Orpheus conceived to be habitable worlds, 


and the ſtars ta be fiery bodies like the fun e he taught 
that they are animated by divinities; an opinion, which 
had been g nly received in the Eaſt, and which was 


afterwards adopted by the -Pychagareans,! and other 
Grecian philoſophers: * dd bono : 929 FO THO ai: 
Ameng the: diſciples. of Orpheus, the! moſt celebrate 0 
is Mus Aus f, an Athenian philofopher and poet. He 
continued, and improved the my ſterious rites of religion 
which Orphene bst in introduced, and wrote poems concern 
ing the gods and nature, of. »hich, however, there ate 
no remains, H Eaertius ſays f, that he made! the firſt 
ſphere; ; but he: was probably miſled by the title of a poem 
ſaid to have been written hy Muſeus, de Sphera: The 
doctrine hich hg taught Was, hat all things are produced 
from one, and ſhall be xe ved ãato the ſame zan Orphic 
doctrine, Aae Is, the firit-p:ingipleof ſyſtem of ema- 
nation; and the, foundation of. all the aſitient theogoties. 


5 Muſzus,: ge at; Phaleræ; ami the Athehians bonoured 


him With a ſepulchral monument. .. His ſon EUnol us, 
follow ing his, ſteps, wrote.,congerning the myſteries of 


. Gas,  THAMYRIS, and. AMPHIQN were, tat this period, 


” a 7 


famov bor 1 5 kill in zuſic and poetry. „ The latter, 
4 Orpheus enployedthe united powers. 
of mules and. wo b Fine ee beben rs 
e eee 
Do res, en er i interpref ave o 
Cxdibus et vietu fæde defertuit Ocpbheuss 
Dickes ob hoc 32 ede en ve leones 
Dictus et * hebanæ oonditor arcis, 
; _ 
. Plz t.  Placit, Phil. I. ii. 0. 13. * Prad. in Tim. Liv. p. 1284. Blix 
dus in Orph. Stob eus, l. i. p. 54. ed * FO. Bib. Gr. v. N 


I en x. P. Ao. I on; 
"+ Sa rene e- cen. xi. 2. 2. rows! 
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Saxa movere ſono teſtudinis, et prece blandla 
Ducere quo vellet. 5 F uit hec ſapientia quondam, 49 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis; - i ,- 
Concubitu prohibere vago; dare jura maritis 
Oppida moliri; leges incidere ligno ;: Gs 
Sic honor et nomen divinis vatibus atque 


- 


Carminibus.venit*®. . . 


an Argive, who flouriſhed before the Trojan war. Hay-. 
ing learned from the Phenicians, and Egyptians, W wo 
were ſettled in Greece, their religious tenets and myſte-: 
ries, he taught them to his countrymen. He inſtructed 
them in augury, and other arts of divination. He was 
allo famous for his medical ſkill; and in the practice f 
this art, after the uſual manner of the antients, made 
uſe of magical incantations. After his death, his me- 
mory was honoured with an annual feſtival ... 
Beſides the writers already enumerated, who have 
treated of the origin of the world, and of the nature and 
genealogy of the gods, there are ſeveral others, -whoſe 
works are now loſt. Of the antient theogonies which 
remain, the moſt celebrated is that of Hefiod 5. This 
Hor. Ars. Poet. v. 391. k 7 . | < 
The wood-born race of men when Orpheus tam'd; 
From acorns and from mutual blood reclaim d. 
This prieſt divine was. fabled to aſſugge 
The tiger's fierceneſs, and the lion's rage. 
Thus roſe the Theban wal; Amphion's Hre, | 155 By 
And ſoothing voice, che lining ſtones inſpire, 
Poetic wiſdom mark'd, with happy mean, | 
Public and private, ſacred and profane z | + 4 
The wand' ring joys of lawleſs love ſuppreſs*'d;- .' -* 4 
With equal rites the bond of Hymen bleſs'd; KEE ö 
Plann'd future towns, and inſtituted laws; 2 
So verſe became divine, and poets gain'd applauſe, Francs, 
+ Suidas. Herodot. I. ii. c. 49. Diod. Sic. l. i. p. 96. 


1 Pauſan. 1. i. in fin. viii. p. 253. Cir. de Leg. I. ii. 
j Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 36. 5 "EY 
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poem treats of the origin and deſcent of the gods; or ra. 
ther, under the allegorical dreſs of theogony, repreſents 
the formation of the world, and the hiſtory of eminent 
men. The plan of this work is intricate and confuſed, 
The writer ſeems to have made uſe of ſeveral different 
theogonies, and to have blended them together with 
little regard to conſiſtency. He alfo frequently adds, 
for the ſake of poetical ornament, fictions of his own, 
which have no relation to the origin and hiſtory of the 
world, Ariftophanes, in his comedy of The Birds *, 
has introduced a deſcription of the formation of the 
world, which he doubtleſs borrowed from the antient 
theogonies z but it is too defective, and applied to too 
ludicrous a purpoſe, to deſerve much attention. 
All the theogoni:s make an eternal chaos the origin 
of all things. 8 8 1 88 


Ante mare, et terras, et quod tegit omnia cxlum, 
Unus erat toto naturæ vultus in orbe, . 
Quem dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſtaque moles, 
Nec quiequam niſi pondus iners, congeſtaque eo- 
dem 1 e 
Non bene juncturam diſeordia ſemina rerum f. 
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By Chaos ſome writers $ underſtand water, and make 
this the firſt material principle; but this muſt not be 
underftood of one of the four elements, but of an he- 
terogeneous maſs, containing all the ſeeds of nature. 

The idea of Chaos and Night, diveſted of poetical ima- 
gery, is ſimply that of unformed matter, eternally ex- 
eiſting as the paſſive principle whence all forms wy 2 
Fry : UCCCc, 


* Cie, de Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 36. + Ver. 694, &c. 
+ Ord. Met. I. i. v. 5. 
Ere ſea and earth, and heav'ns bigh canopy 
Were form'd, great nature's face was one; 


A lifeleſs, rude, and undigeſted maſs 
Of jarripg ſeeds in one wild chaos lav. 


C1 worth, c. 1. 622. 
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duced, Whether, beſides this chaotic maſs, the antient 
theogonies ſuppoſe an infinite, active, intelligent princi- | 
ple, who from the firſt matter formed the umverle, is a 
queſtion which has occaſioned mach debate. It is evi- 
dent, upon the moſt curſory review of the antient theo- 
gonies, that God, the great Creator of all things, is not 
expreſsly introduced; but it is doubted, whether the 


writers meant to exclude him from their ſyſtem, or in- 


directly to ſuppoſe his exiſtence, and the exertion of his 
power in giving motion to matter. 3,15 

The queſtion admits of various ſuppoſitions, which, 
in order to arrive at the ſolution, muſt be carefully diſ- 
tinguiſhed, It is to be confidered, whether the theogo- 
niſts ſuppoſed God to have exiſted before chaos; and to 
have created it from nothing; or thought him to have 
ſprung from a pre-exiſting chaos z or conceived God 
and matter to have been two co-exiſting and indepen- 
dent principles ; whether they imagined God to have 
been the ſoul of nature, informing. the eternal maſs of 
matter z or were af opinion, that God ſent forth matter 
as an emanation from himſelf ; if the latter, whether this 
emanation was the effect of neceſſity, or of a free act of 
volition z whether it was from all eternity, or nat 
ſome limited period of duration. It muſt alfo be in- 
quired, whether, according to the doctrine of the 
theogonies, a divine mind interpoſed in the for- 
mation of the world, or the effect was produced by 
the neceſſary laws of motion acting upon homogeneous 
and heterogeneous portions of matter. If the latter of 
theſe was their doctrine, it is to be farther conſidered, 
whether it neceſſarily follows, that they denied the ex- 
iſtence of God, or whether it may not be ſuppoſed, that, 
neglecting all conſideration of deity, they only endea- 
voured to explain the phyſical formation of the world, 
by laws originally impreſſed upon matter by the author 
of nature. 1 7176 2 1 bl. 

The theogonies certainly do not ſuppoſe God to have 
been prior in the order of time to matter : they ſpeak of 
chaos as eternal, and ſeem to have been wholly unac- 
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1 quainted with the doarine of creation from nothing. Bot, 
on the other hand they never ſuppoſe the deity to ) be de. ; of 
rived from chaos: for Jupiter is not to be confounded with' 
the ſupreme being, but merely to be conſidered as 5 
chief of thoſe inferior divinities, who, according to 90 
Grecian theology, were either portions of the divinity, ins 5 
habiting and animating parts of nature. of departed ſpirits 
of heroes and illuſtrious men, exalted to divine honours. 
There is no ſufficient proof that Orpheus, Hefiod, or any 
other Grecian coſmogoniſt, ſuppoſed two Arden 
principles in nature: for, though they aſcribe the origin 
of evil to Chacs, they might, nevertheleſs, be of opinion, 

as we ſhall find to have been the cafe with many later Phi- | 
loſophers, that matter is derived from God. 

Some have ſuppoſed *, that by Love, Heſicd, and the 
other theogoniſts, meant the foul or animating principle.” 
in the univerſe. But it is a ſi fficient reſutation of this opi. 
nion to remark, that they ſuppoſe this divinity derived 
from Chaos, in common with others. By Love, they 
probably underſtood that attractive principle in nature, 
by which homegeneous bodies. are united. To this ptin- 
ciple they poxtically aſcribed the attributes of reaſon and. 

wiſdom, to intimate, that in the formation of the wo: Id, 
all things were conftituted by harmonious laws. 
There were, perhaps, different opinions among the an- 
tient coſmogoniſts, concerning the firſt cauſe of nature, 
Some might, poſſibly, aſcribe the origin of all things to a 
generating force, deſtitute of thought, which they con- 
ceived to be inherent in mutter, without looking to any 
higher principle. But it is probable, that the general 
opinion among them was that which had prevailed among 
the Egyptians and in the Faſt, and was communicated by 
tradition to the Greeks, that matter, or chaos. exiſted | 
eternally. with God, that by the Hvac energy-of emanae 
tion, material forms. were ſent ſorth frem him, and the vi- 
fible world aroſe into exiſtence. This principle being ad- 

m tted, the whole ſyſtem ofthe antient theogonies appears 
conſiſtent, and a ain explanation” mas be given 
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of. moſt of the Grecian fables. Upon this ſuppoſition, the 
ſum of the doc rine of the theogenies, diveſted of allegory 
and poetry, will be as follows: . 
The firſt matter, containing the ſeeds of all future be- 
ing, exiſted from eternity with God. At length, the di- 
vine energy upon matter produced a motion among its 
parts, by Which thoſe of the ſame kind were brought to- 
gether, and thoſe of a different kind were ſeparated, and 
by which, according to certain wiſe laws, the various 


energy of emanation gave exiſtence to animals and men, 
and to gods who inhabit the heavenly bodies, and various 
other parts of nature. Among men, thoſe who poſſeſs a 
larger portion of the divine nature than others, are hereby 
impelled fo great and beneficent actions, and afford illuſ- 
trious proofs of their divine original, on account of which, 
they are after death raiſ:d to a place among the gods, and 
become objects of religious wolſhip. „„ 
Upon the baſis of theſe notians, it is eaſy to conceive, 
that the whole mythological ſyſtem, and all the religious 
rites and myſteries of the Greeks, might be founded. 
Before we take our leave of the writers of Greek fables, 
we muſt add a few words concerning Epimenides and Ho- 
mer. e 4 | 1 3 
FEpiuENTDES was a Cretan *, of whom many marvel- . 
lous fables are related. It is ſaid, t oing, by his fa- 
ther's order, in ſearch of a ſheep, he laid himſelf down in 
a cave, where he fell aſleep, and flept for fifty years. 
Another idle ſtory told of this Cretan/1s, that he had a 
power of ſending his foul out of his. body, and recalling 
it, It pleaſure. Tt is added, that he had familiar inter- 
_ courſe with the gods, and poſſeſſed the powers of prophecy. 
During a plague in Artica, the Athenians ſent for him to 
perforth a ſacred luſtration, in conſequence of which it is 
ſaid, that the gods were appeaſed, and the plague ceaſed. 
He is reported to have lived, after his return to Crete, to - 


the 


* Laert I. i. b 109. Val. Max. I. viii g. 13. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 
vll. c. 52. Suigas. | e L | | 


forms of the material world were produced, The ſame _ 


hl! 1 don to the preſent time entire. His Iliad and Odyſſey 
. I 


10 of Impoſture. Perhaps, in his hours of pretended inſpi- 
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the age of 157 years. We probably owe moſt of thee. 
tales to the Cretans, who were, to a proverb, famous for . 
their powers of invention . All that is crechble voncern- 
ing Epimznides is, that he was a man of ſuperior, talents, 
who pretended to intercourſe with the gods, and, to ſup- 
port his pretenſions, lived in retirement upon the ſponta- 
neous productions of the earth. and praftiſed various arts. . 


ration, he had the art of appearing tatally inſenfible and 
entranced, which would eaſily be miſtaken, by ignorant 


. 
8 


ſpe@ato:s, for a power of diſmiſſing and recalling his ſpi- 
rit. Solon, in whoſe time the Iuſtration above mentioned 
was performed, ſeems to have been no ſtranger to the true 
character of Enimenides; for we fird, that he greatly diſ- 
approved of the conduct of the Athenians in employing. 
him to perform this ceremony. Divine honours were paid 
him, after his death, by the fuperftitious Cretans. . He 
has no other claim to be maintained among phileſophecs, 
except that he wrote a theogony, and other poems con+ 
cerning religious myſteries f. „„ 7 3 s 7 OR 

The immortal HOMER flouriſhed before any other 
poet, whole writings are now extant, The time of his 
birth, after ail that has been written to aſcertain it, is 
ſtill diſputed. It is prohable that he lived about, goo years 
before the Chriſtian era l. Many cities and countries 
have contended for the honour of having given birth ta 
this illuſtrious genius, which Varro has brought toge- 
ther into the following verſe : F „ Tho 


Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamin, Chius, Argus, 
| Athenæ. | f 1 


Homer paſſed a wandering liſe, reciting his verſes at 
public and private feſtivals. His writings are come 


are 


* fit. Solon. et anſeni, &c. Pauſanias in Att. p. 35. Plato de 
Leg. J. ii. p. 642. Strabo, I. x. 479 + Tuus i. 12. 5 
Dit. Conv. Sept. Ariſtot. Rhet. J. Fi. c. 17. 855 

„ Aut, Gell. L fi. c. 11. xvii. 21. Suidas, Clem. Alex. Str. i. pr 
Av | 
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are the eternal monuments of his fame. Beſides theſe, 
the Batrachomyomachia, or Battles of the Frogs and 
Mice, and ſeveral hymns, are commonly aſcribed to 
him *. It was cuſtomary among the Greeks, for cer- 
tain perſons, who from their employment were called 
Rhapſodiſts, to recite verſes, chiefly thoie of Homer, 
at feſtivals, and in the public theatres, holding in their 
hand a branch of laurel + Theſe recitations were not 
intended merely for amuſement, but for the purpoſe of 
diſſeminating principles of wiſdom and virtue. It was 
for this reaſon that the celebrated legiſlators, Lycurgus 
and Solon, encouraged theſe public recitals, and that, 
in many cities, ſtatues of Homer were erected, and di- 
vine honours were paid to his memory. 

Without detailing the extravagant encomiums pafled 
upon Homer by ſoine of his panegyriſts, who have ſup- 
poſed him a perfect maſter of ſciences and arts, and 
called him the prince of philoſophers; and without 
— the fanciful notion of Juſtin Martyr, who fup- 
poſed, that Homer borrowed many things from Moſes, 

and found, in his poems, the creation of the world, the 
tower of Babel, and the devils caft out of heaven, it 
muſt be allowed that he poſſeſſed as much knowledge as 
was to be expected from an individual at the period in 
which he lived. But his works were written merely as 
a diſplay of poetical genius, without any deſign of deli- 
vering precepts of religion, philoſophy, or the arts, far- 
ther than as they incidentally aroſe from his ſubject. 
Nothing therefore can be more abſurd, than the attempts 
of ſome critics, who have poſſeſſed more learning and 
ſcience than taſte, to reſt the merit of Homer upon the 
extent of his knowledge. An antient encomialt } upon 
Homer, proves him to have poſſeſſed a perfect knowledge 
of nature, and to have been the author of the doctrine 

of Thales and Xenophanes, that water is the firſt prin- 
Fabr. Bibl. Gr. vol. i. p. 253. Kuſter. Hiſt. Hom. Francf. 1696. 
T Suidas. lian. Var. Hiſt. I. 12. c. 48+ Cuperi Diſſ. Ham. 
Amſt. 1683. 2 Galzi Opuſc. Mythol. p. 283. 
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ciple of all things, from his having called Oceanus 
tae parent of nature; and infers, that he was acquainted 
with Empedocles* doctrine of friendſhip and, diſcord, 
from the viſit which Juno pays to Oceanus and Thetis to 
ſettle their diſpute: becauſe Homer repreſents Neptune 
as ſhaking the earth, he concludes him to have been well 
- acquainted with the cauſes of earthquakes; and beciuſe 
he ſpeaks of the Great Bear as never touching the hori- 
zon, he makes him an eminent aſtronomer. 8 0 
The truth is, the knowledge of nature, which poet 
deſctibes, is very different from that which belongs to 
the philoſopher. It would be eaſy to prove, from the 
beautiful ſimiles of Homer, that he was an accurate ob- 
ferver of natural appearances ; and to ſhow from his 
delineation of characters, that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with human nature. But he is not, on this ac: 
count, to be ranked with natural philoſophers or mora: 
lifts. Much pains: have been taken to prove, that Ho- 
mer exprefles juſt and ſublime conceptions of the divine 
nature. And it will be acknowledged, that in ſome 
paſſages, he ſpeaks of Jupiter in language which may 
not improperly be applied to the Supreme Deity. But, if 
the whole fable of Jupiter, as it is repreſented in Homer, 
be fairly examined, it will be vety evident, either that he 
had not juſt conceptions of the divine mature, or that 
he did not mean to expreſs them in the portrait whieh 
he has drawn of the ſon of Saturn, the huſband of Juno, 
and the preſident of the council of Olympus. It would 
furely have been too great a monopoly of perfection, 
if the firſt poet in the world had alſo been the firſt philo- 
 fopher *. | | — 5 


CHAP. 


| # Yiderd. Burnet. Arch. I. i. c. 9. Cudworth, C. iv: $ 14. Budd. 
Ann. Phil. Diff. ii. Eſchenbach, in Epigeni de Poeſi Orph. H. 
Steph. Poeſ. Phil. Fragm. Huet. Dem. p. iv- c. 8. Nat. Com. I. iv. c. ö. 
Rbodigen. Lect. vi. Stcuchus Eugbin. de Peren. Phil. I. ix. Bochart. 
G. Sac. p. i. I. 1. c. 2. Buddæi Obſ. Hal. t. vi. Of. 29. Borrich. de 
Poet. Diff. Lambec. Prod. p. 168. Naudæi Apolog. c. 9. rw : 
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Arch. Gr. I. ii: p. 246. Malala Hiſt. Chron. p. 88. Baſnage Hiſt. 
des Juifs. t. iv. e. 4. Warb. Div. Leg. I. ii. $ 4 Petit. Obl. Miſc. c. 
xii. Clerici Hitt. Med. p. i. I. ii. Cuper, de Conſect. Homeri, Amſt. 
1683. Kuſter. Hom. HR. Cr. x696. Dodwel de Cycits Græc. Diſſ. 
Le Clerc. Bib: Choiſ. t. xxti. p. 244. ' Stollii Dif. de Hom. Re- 
chenberg de Theol. Jom. Lips. 1679 6 
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N what manner poetry, muſic, and fabie, were em- 
. ployed for the purpoſes of civilization, at the period 
when Greece was firſt peopled, has been already — 
One principal end ot the religious rites and myſteries, 
which the firſt founders of the Greeian ſtates introduced, 
was, unqueſtionably, the ſuppo t of civil authority: and 
the management of the affairs of religion, and of thoſe of 
government, were, at firſt, in the ſame han is. But after- 
wards, in the more ſettled ſtate of ſociety, religion was fo far 
ſeparated from policy, that its doctcines and ceremonies were 
committed to the charge of prieſts; and the inſtitution of 
laws, and the regulation of manners, were entruſted to men 
whofe fuperior wiſdom and public ſpirit qualified them for 
the offices of legiſlation and magiſtracy. Thoſe who, at 
this period, took the charge of public affairs, ſervgd their 
country nct only by inſtituting wiſe and falutary laws, 
but by exhibinag an example of virtuous manners, and 
by inculcating, in their daily converſation, uſeful max- 
ims and precepts of morals. On theſe accounts they ob- 
tained the appellation of Wife Men, In treating of the 

philoſophy of this period, which may properly be called 
the Political Philofophy of Greece, we are, then, to _ | 
| e „ l er 


* 
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birth, and, in his youth, lived in ſervitude, in the capa- 


manners of the Locrians, that their Coriſtitution was, for 


- diſcipline of Zaleucus, that he prohibited the uſe of wine, 


becoming obſelete, or being found inſufficient for the re- 


ſixth Olympiad, on the baſis of the Egyptian and Cretan 
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ſider, not the refined ſpeculations of contemplative minds, 
but the practical wiſdom of men employed in active life. 

Among the numerous legiſlators of Greece (under which 
appellation is included, on account of the Grecian colo- 
nies that ſettled there, the caſtern ſide of Italy, ſince called 
Magna Grecia) one of thoſe, who firſt diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their wiſdom and authority, was ZALEgvcus 
the founder of the Locrian ſtate. He was of obſcure 


city of a ſhepherd. But his extraordinary abilities and me · 
rit obtained him his freedom, and, at length, raiſed him 
to the government. The laws which he framed were ſe- 
vere; but they were ſo wel! adapted to the ſituation and 


ſeveral ages, highly celebrated“. So rigorous was the 


except in caſes where it was preſcribed as a medicine, and 
ordained, that adulterers ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs 
of their eyes J. When his own ſon. had ſubjected himſelf 
to this penalty, in order at the ſame time to preſerve the 
authority of the laws, and ſhew ſome degree of paternal 
jenity, he ſhared the puniſhment with the offender, and 
that he might only be geprived of one eye, ſubmitted to 
loſe one ef his own f. POW 

The firſt legiſlator of Athens was TRI TOoL EMUs, who 
pretended to have received his laws from Ceres. Theſe 


gulation of the ſtate, Draco, about the thirty-ninth 
Olympiad, inſtituted a new code of laws, ſo exceedingly 
rigorous, that they were ſaid to have been written with. 
blood ||. The ſeverity of this diſcipline was afterwards, 
in ſome meafure, relaxed by SoLon, who, in the forty- 


laws, 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. p. 309 GSuidas. Valer. Max. I. ii. & vi. 
259. Diod. Sic. I. Xii. p. 84. Laert. ] vii 5 16. Senec. Ep. 90. 
Strabo, I. vi. p. 259. | | DE Rb. 

+ Athenzus, I. x. p. 429. JElian. Var. Hiſt, 1. ii. c. 37. 

7 Ib. c. 24. Stobzi Serm. 39. | 

j| Porphyr. de Abſtin. I. iv. p. 43 1. Plutarch in Solon. Ariſtot. Polit. 
E ü. c. 10. Rhet. I. fi. c. 3. | 935 
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laws, framed an intirely new conſtitution, to which Athens 


was principally indebted for its ſubſequent glory. 
The republic of Sparta was eſtabliſhed, about the begin- 
ning of the Olympiads, by the celebrated legiſlator — 
cbRGus. His inſtitmions were chiefly adapted to cheriſſi 
thoſe hardy virtues, which form the military character. 
He committed no laws to writing; but iſſued. them fort 
as the edicts of Apollo, from the oracle at Delphos, to be 


committed to memory, and to be carried into execution 


T4) qv >. 


caverns of Ida, facred to, Jove and other divinities, where 
the Cretan lawgivers and priefts wete ſuppoſed to receive 
inſtructions from the göds J. 2 
Next to the early legiſlators. of Greece, the praiſe of civil 
and moral wiſdorn is afcribed to ſeveral eminent men, coin- 
monly known by, the name, of the SEVHN WisE Men of 
Greece. Their hiſtory, which was, probably, at firſt, 


laws from Jupiter Near the chief city of Crete were the 


ems and fimple, has been rendered obſcure and uncer- 
ain by. traditionary reports. The incident which firſt 


. £ + ” 
» * — 


gave occaſion to the appellation is thus related : 


* 
rv 


In the third year of the forty-ninth Olympiad, it hap- 
pened that certain youths of Tonia, purchaſing from a fiſh- 
erman of Miletus a large draught of fiſh, which He had 
T * 
* Plat. & Liert. Solon: Fabr. B. Gr. v.i. p. 528. | 


Plutarch. Lycurg. Strabo, I. x. p. 480. Diod. Sic. I. i. p. 48. 
Libanias, t. it. p: 497. _ Polyzn- Strat. I. i p- 16: Herod. I. vic. 57, 


Plato de Leg. I. i. Ariſt. Pol. I. ii. c. 7. . Juſt: ex Trog. L iii. c. 21 
; 0 : Ss .. $0 18 33 | wee. | * 


Bayle. 


| Strabo, I. x. p. 467. 
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brought to ſtore, found in the net a golden tripod of great 
value. Upon this, a diſpute aroſe- between the fiſherman 
and the purchaſers; the former maintaining, that he Had 
only fold them the capture of fiſh, the latter aſſerting that 
they had bought the chance of the draught. whatever it 
might be. The queſtion was referred to the citizens uf 
Miletus, whe were of opinion, that on fo extraordinary an 
affair the Delphic oracle ſhould be confulted. The an- 
Wer of the on dle was, To the = rob -In obedience to 
this ander, the Mileſianis unanimoully adjudged the 71 
td Thales, Thales thodeftly declined the honour intendec 
him by His fellow citizens, and ſent the tripod to Blas, 
2 wWiſe man of Priene: from him it was paſſed on throug 


ſevetal hands till it came to Solon, the Athenian legiſlator, 


who, judging that the character of TIE WIS EST could not 
properly ble g to any human being, ſent the prize of 


wiſdom to Delphos, to be dedicated to, Apollo *. 


Arx air of fable hangs upon this ſtory { and its cir- 
cumſtances are differently related by different Writers. 
It is more probable; that, in fome public aſſembly, a 
tripod was propoſed as an honorafy prize to the man 
who, ſhould recite, in verfe , the moſt excellent max- 
ims of political and moral wiſdom, and that the ſages, 


V ho engaged in this generous conteſt, afterwards agreed 
to dedicate the prize to Apollo. This conjactufe is con- 


flrmed by a  Hallage in Plato's Protagoras, which felates, 


that the wiſe. men of this period, who employed them- 


ſelves in framing conciſe precepts and maxims for the 


conduct of life, ſometimes met together, and agreed to 
ſend ſuch ſentences as were thought moſt. valuable to 
Delphos; to be inſcribed-in the temple. It was perhaps 
owing to this circumſtance, that Apollo is ſaid by the 

antients to have been the author of the precept, know. 


— - 


THYSELF. 


E cælo deſcendit, Tal olan T. 8 
N oy Trivial 


* Laert. I. i. C 22—29. Val. Max. I. i. $ 28. viii. 9 1. Athen. 
I. ii. p- 37. Plut in Solon. | 4 | ; 

+ Laert I. i. $ 35, 61, 68. Athen. 1. xv. p. 678. Aul. Gell I. 
xvii. c. 4. 1 Juv. I. xi. v. 27. 3 
{ From heav'n the precept, Know thyſelf, was ſent, 
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Trivial as the kind of merit, upon which the 3 immior- 
tal fame of theſe ſages has "been raiſed; ma! at preſent 


appear, it is eaſy to conceive, that in the i in aney of ci⸗ 


vilization, whien't there were. few. rings: and Attle! know- 2B 


ledge, and when the feaſonin ngs of Hike matic. philoſophy, J 
were ſcarcely known, jult 6b rVations on life and man- 
ners, uſeful precepts, 'of 7 ſmart. 90 and in- 
genious ſohitions' of perpl exing d queſtion 8, 9 in 
conciſe language; and gften in ; 
real grounds of celebrity: | Plain good ſetiſe; and, _ 
practical wifdorm, not then been taught to giveAray 
to uſeleſs ſubtleties *.: 

The nanies, a includeck u ider the beben 
of the ſeyen wife mien of Greece, ares. Thales 1 
Chilo, tacus Blas, F Clzobul lis, - an el ian det, 
Thales, having atte ted to unite ſpecul ative. leienes 
with: practical Se” will be SOL to Patticular 
notice, as oe of the fathers of the C Grecian EY 


in our ſubſequent Kiſtory of the Tonic leck. O the re 
_ veſtiall nile Rel the Molt i merci patyeulars . 
remain, as far as reſpects the ſubject 7 hilo olophy.. 
S0L0n + was.” born at Salamis; bf At thenian, 21 ents; ; 
who were defgerided. from Co. rug. "His fath ee 
little patrimönix, HE had recourſe to. ee 16 for his 
ſubſiſtende. He! had, however, 4 greatet .thirlt. after. 
knowledge and fame, 1 5 after Tie | 
mercantile voy A 
tellectual tre e 


civil Wilton. e 5 9 95 tes 111 8 2 
long and trouBleſome' war with 1 1 entlans! or the 
recovery of the iſle 'of - Sil 1 5 de bed 18 ORE: | 
under pain of death, 28 propg'e. the. "IE of their 
claim to thatiffaid, Sen, Hing. the-probibi 
honourable to W and 8 1987 ADS 
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+ Gie>ds Aue. e. 3. Laert. i 11 
+ Plat. in Solon. Laert. I. i. $ 45, Ke. Max. Tyr. bit s 39. Auf. 
Gol. I. Kc. 12. Pauſan. Att. c. 1 78. 1 an. I. xiii. c. 16. 
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ger citizens deſirous to revive the war, feigned himſelf 
mad, and took care to have the report. of his inſanity. - 
ſpread through the city. In the mean time, he compoſe . 
an elegy, adapted to the ſtate of public affairs; which he 
committed to memory. Every thing being thus pre- 


pared, he ſallied forth into the market place, with the 


ſick perſons, and, 8 the herald's ſtand, he deli- 
crowd, his lamentation for the de- 
ſertion of Salartiis: The verſes were heard with gene? 
ral applauſe ; and Piſiſtratus ſeconded his advite, and 
urged the people to renew the war. The decree was im. 
mediately repealed ; the, claim to Salamis was reſumed } 
and the conduct of the war was committed to Solon and 


Piſiſtratus; who, by means of a ſtratagem, defeated the 


kind of cap on his head which was commonly worn by 


Megarenſians, and recovered Salamis. 
he popularity which Solon acquired by this tranſado- 
tion at Athens, was afterwards extended through Greece, 
in conſequence of a ſucceſsful alliance which he formed 
among the ftates, in defence of the temple at Delphos, 
agtink n 
At length, when, difſentions in Athens between the 
rich creditors and their poor debtors had riſen to a dan- 
gerous height, and ſeemed to threaten general confuſion, 
ſo that it became neceſſary to intruſt ſom man of ap- 


proved integrity and ability with full authority to attempt 
the cure of theſe public diſorders, Solon was, by. una- 


nimous conſent, honoured with this 5 charge, 


and; in the third year of the forty-fixth Olympiad *, 
was created Archon, with the united powers of ſupreme. 
legiſlatoft aid "magiſtrate: He executed his commiſſion 
with ſo much wiſdom and firmneſs, that he not only 
reſtored harmony between the fich and the poor, but 
brought the ſtate, which had relaxed from its antient 
diſcipline, under the reſtriction of new inſtitutions. He 
cancelled the debts which had proved the occaſion of fo 
much oppreſſion ; and ordained that, in future, no cre- 

. nd EY ditor 
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15 


ditor ſhould be allowed to ſeize the body of the debtor 
for his ſecurity. - He made a new diſtribution'af the peo- 
ple, inſtituted new courts of judicature, and framed 
judicious code of laws, Which afterwards became: the 
baſis of the laws of the twelve tables in Rome . The 
fame, which Solon acquired by this eſtabliſhment, reached 

the moſt diſtant parts of the world, and, as we have 

ſeen, brought Anacharſis and Toxaris from. Waren to 
become acquainted with his wiſdom. 

At the opening of this new plan of government, So- 
lon was every day viſited by perſons, who were defirous, 
either to propoſe queſtions concerning the. meaning and 
application of his fa , or to ſuggeſt farther corrections 
and improvements. Finding theſe impoxtunities trou- 
bleſome, he determined to make his eſcape from the di dif- 
ficult ſituation in which he was placed, and to leave his 
laws to their own natural operation. For this purpoſe 
he objained permiſſion from the ſtate to travel, His firſt 

voyage was to Egypt. Here he became acquainted ' with 

ſeveral of the more eminent prieſts of Heliopolis and 
Sais, by whom he was inſtructed in the Egyptian phi- 
loſophy. One of his precepiaryy boaſting of the 
antiquity of the Egyptian wiſdom, ſaid to him, 
„Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always children; you 
have not an old man among you.“ From Egypt hg. . 
failed to Cyprus, where he formed an intimate friendſhip, 
with Philocyprus, one of the princes of the iſland, * 
aſſiſted him in founding a new city. 

It is alſo related, 172 


him, whom, "of all TILE he Armed moſt es | 
Solon anſwered, 6 Tellus, the Athenian.” | Crocus, | 
; "I Wl 


* Liv. iii. c. 3 I, 
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 Tyrprized, that Soton ſhould name any other man in pre. 
-"Fetence' to himſelf, requeſted to be informed 'of the 
l of this judgtent. . Tellus,“ replied Sot6n 
s deſcended om ery, parents, Was The father of 
virtuqus children, whom every one rely 5 8 aud, at 
laſt, fell in an e 1 
b law, His cour 0 Mete 
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Aber Ny ant ales jon to G led dit, and 12 
Hur behaviour to their mother; ig wh 10, 9 5 fo 
had riven an inuſtrious example of fi nal Piety, expired 
_ without Torrow or pain. Crœſus, niortified to find the 
condition of a private citizen of Athens or Argos pre- 
| ferred \ ta, his own, could 1 no longer 't Tefrain from alking 
Solon, whether he meant wholly to exclude him from 
the number of the happy ? ?  Solon's feply” is a memorable 


proof of his wiſdom : 80 The events of fatüre life; are 
Ancertaln; "be who has hitherte been proſpetous may be 
unfortunzte to- 2 et no man therefore be pro- 
"nounced happy before His death. 5 This obſervation 
made 14 dee ies an impreſſon upon the mind of Crcſus, 


that when terv ard, ex riencing a reverſe of fortune, 
he hecame a priſoner to Cyrus, and was br gught forth 
to be Put to death, he erixd out,. 0 Solon Solon!“ 
Qyrus inguiring into the meaning 9 FF. the exclamation, 
| Creefus informed him of what had Femetly paſſed be- 
a, Himſelf and Solon. The conſequence Was, that 
Cy r s, ſtruck With wiſdom of. Solon” $ remark, ſet 
Cterſüs at liberty, and treated him with all the reſpect 
125 to his former creatneſs.—The tory i 1s attended with 
"ford chronols gical: AMfficylties,; but TY is To: conſ{gnant, to 
the ch 15 10 80 0 and ny admirable an example. of 
fry © theſe times, 1 Ot we could not per- 
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Solon died in the iſland of Cyprus, abqut the eightieth | 
year of his age. -Statues were erected to his memory, 


both at Athens and Salamis, His thirſt after knowledge 


continued to the laſt ; I grow old,“ faid he, © learn- 
ing many things.” Among the apophthegms and pre- 
cepts which have been. aſcribed to Solon, are the follow- 
Ing : . | | : 25 ot a 38 

Laws are like cohwehs, that entangle the weak, but 


are broken through by the Itrong. "He who has learned 


"neſs, that in hls old age, be ſaid, that he recoll 


to obey, will know how to command, In all things let 
reaſon be your guide. Diligently contemplate excel- 
lent things. In every thing that you do, coNSIlͥDER THE 
END *. „ 8 5 
CRILo, one of the Lacedemonian Ephort, was cele- 
brated both for his probity, and his penetration. He 


executed the offices of magiſtracy with ſo much uprigt — 
ected 


7 


nothing in his public conduct which. gave him regret, 


except that, in one inſtance, he had endeavoured to 


ſcreen a friend from puniſhment, That kind of ſagacity, 
which enables a man, from the contemplation of preſent 
circumſtances and events, to predict what will happen in 
future, he eſteemed the higheſt attainment of wiſdom. 
He lived to a great age, and, at laſt, expired, through 


exceſs of joy, in the arms of his. ſon, when he returned 


of his precepts and maxims are theſe: „ 

Three things are difficult; ta keep a ſecret; to bear 
an injury patiently; and to ſpend Teifure well., Viſit 
* friend in misfortune, rather than in proſperity. 


victorious fram the Olympic games. The moſt valuable 


Never ridicule the unfortupate, Think before you 


ſpeak. - Do. not deſire .impoſlibilities, Gold is tried b 

the touchſtone, and men are tried by gold, Honeſt loſs 
is preferable to ſhameful gain; for, by the one, a man 
is a ſufferer but ance; by the other, always. In conver- 


Plutarch in Solon. Laert. I. i. $ 4 Val Max: L iii; e. 1. De- 
moſthen. de falſa Leg: Pauſan. Attic. lian. I. Mi. c. 9. Aul. Gell. J. 
1. c. 12. Herod. }, i. c. 86. | * — 
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ſation make uſe of no violent motion of the hands; in 


| Inge 


Walking, do not appear to be always upon buſineſs of 
life or death; for rapid movements indicate a kind of 
If you are great, be condeſcending; for it is 
etter to be loved than to be feared. Speak no evil of 
the dead. Reverence the aged. Know THI*ELF *, = 
Chilo, ac ording to Laertius, was an old man in che 


fifty ſecond Olympiad +. 
Prrracus, of My boi in Leſbos, was born in the 


thirty-ſecond Olympiad . Having obtained popularity 
among his countrymen, by ſucceſsfully oppoſing the ty. 
rant Melancher, he was entruſted with the command of 
a fleet, in a war with the Athenians, concerning ſome 
territory which they had ſeized in the ifland. In the 
courſe of this war, he challenged the Athenian « comman- 
der, Phryno, a man of uncommon ſize and ſtrength, to 


_ ſingle combat. Providing bimfelf with a net, which he 


concealed under his buckler, he took the firſt opportu- 
nity, during the encounter, to throw it over the head of 
his antagoniſt, and by this means gained an eaſy victory. 
From that time he was held in high eſteem among the 
Mytelenians, and entruſted with ſupreme | power in the 
ſtate. Among other valuable Freten, his countrymen 
offered him as much of tlie lan s, Which had been reco- 
vered from the Athenians, as he chaſe; but he only AC- 

cepted of fo much as he could meaſure by afingle caſt of a 
javelin: andon= half of this ſimall portion he afterwards dedi- 


dated to Apollo, ſ tyingconcerningtheremainder, that the half, 


was better than the whole l. He ſhewed great moderation 2 
in his treatment of his enemies, among whom one of the 
mafſt violent was the post Alcæus, wh > frequentſy made 
Pittacus the object of his ſatire: F inding it neceſſary to 


lay ſevere reitrictions upon drunkenneſs, to which the 
| (Ter Leſbians 


„ Li ü. 8 68—74 Aul. Gel. l. i. c. 3. Herodot . ip. 44. 
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Leſbhns were n addicted, Pittacus paſſed a 
law which ſubjected offenders of this claſs to double pu- 
niſhment, for any crime committed in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion. When he had eſtabliſned ſuch regulations in the 
iſland, as promiſed to ſecure its peace and proſperity, he 
\ oluntarily reſigned his power, and retired into private life. 
The following maxims and p are aſcribed to Pitta- 
cus: 
" Thefirſt office of prudence is to N threatening miſ- 
ſortunes, and prevent them. Power diſcovers the man. 
Never talk of your ſchemes before they are executed; leſt, 
if you ſail to accompliſh them, you be expaſed to the 
double mortificaticn of diſappointment and ridicule. What- 
ever you do, do it well. Do not that to your neighbour, 
which you v ould toke ill from him. Be waTCHFUL rox 
OPPORTUNITIES “. : 
Bras, of Priene in Iona, acquired the name —_ ho- 
nours of a wiſe man, chiefly by his generoſity and public 
ſpirit, which, erdeared him to his countrymen. Several 
young ſemale captives from Meſſene 155 been brought 
to Priene, Bias redeemed them, and e ted them as his 
own daughters; after which he i Noreds hem, witha dow- 
ry, to their parents, *He ſet a mnch greater value upon 
the treaſures of the mind, than upon the gifts of fortune. 
During an invaſion, whilſt every one about him, was col- 
lecting his moſt valuable effects, and preparing for flight, 
one of his fi ĩends, obſerving with ſurprize that he took no 
pains to preſerve any thing, . aſked him the reaſon: Bias 
replied, © I carry all my treaſures with me.” The fol- 
lowing are ſome of the remains of his ſententious wil- 
dom; 
It is a proof of a weak and diſordered mind to defire 
impoſſibilities. The greateſt infelicity is, not to be able 
to endure misfortunes patiently. Great minds alone can 
ſupport a ſudden reverſe of fortune. The moſt pleaſant 
late is, to be always gaining. Be not un: nindſul of the 
miſeries 


* Laert. I. i. 5 Py "Herod . v. Plut. Conniv. Sap. "FA L 
xi. p. 599. Val. Max. I. vi. c. 5. L. iv. c. i. Elian, I. vii. c. 4. 
dudas. Stobæus. Ser. ili, 
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miſeries of others. If you are handſome, do handſome 
things; if defor med, ſupply the defe&s of nature by your 
virtues. Be flow in undertaking, but reſolute in executing, 
Praiſe not a worthleſs man for the fake of his wealth, 
Whatever good you do, aſcribe it to the gods. Lay in 
- wiſdom as the ſtore for your journey from youth'to vd 
age, for it is the moſt certain poſſeſſion. Many mer are 
diſhoneſt; therefore 1.0vs YOUR FRIEND WITH CAUTION, 
FOR HE MAY HEREAFTER BECOME YOUR ENEMY *,. 
»CLEOBULUS, of Lindus in Rhodes, excelled alt his cop. 
temporaries in bodily ſtrength: and beauty. He viſited 
Egypt, in purſuit of wiſdom. Here he acquired great. 
{killin the folution of enigmas and obſcure queſtions; 
and it was for this that he was chiefly famous. His pru- 
dential maxims were: 8 8 
Be kind to your friends, that they may continue ſuch, 
and to your enemies, that they may become your friends. 
Happy is the family, where the maſter is more loved 
than fear ed. When you go abroad, confider what you 
have to do; when you return home, what you have done, 
Marry among Jae equals, that you may not become a 
flave to your w fs relations. Be more deſirous to hear 
than to ſpeak. "Avoid Excrss $4, 1 
Of the ſeven wife men of Greece, the laſt which re- 
mains to be mentioned is PERTANDER of Corinth, He 
gave great offence to his indolent and luxurious coun- 
trymen by the rigour of his diſcipline, and rendered 
himſelf obnoxious to the other Greek ſtates bychanging 
the form of government in Corinth from an . ariſto- 
cracy to a tyranny, or monarchy. Hence there 15 
reaſon to ſuſpe& the accounts, which are given of this 
prince by Greek writers, of exaggeration and falſehood. 
It js acknowledged even by thoſe who have molt ſeyerely 
cenſured him, that his political inſtitutions were 1 5 
| | ö Uletul, 


'* Laert. I. i. 82. Val. Max. l. iii. c. 3. vii. 2. Aul GH. J. v. c. II. 
Cic. de Amicit. c. 60. Plut. Conv. vii, Ariſtot, Rhet. 1 ii. c. 13. 
Stobeus. Ser. 28. . 25 | 1 
+ Þ iert. 11.4 89. Athen. I. K. Clem. Alex. Strom. J. ir. p. 3. 
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uſeful, and that he was fond of the ſociety of wiſe and 

good men, The inſcription upon his tomb at Corinth, 
N by Laertius, proves that his cauntrymen, after 
bis death, honoured him as a wiſe and able ruler. Al- 


though he had, probably 5, no ſhare in the conteſt for the 


tripod which was to be given to The Wiſeſ, tnere ſeems 
then no reaſon for excluding him from the place, which 
has been allotted him by tradition among the wiſe men 
of Greece. His political and moral wiſdom, and his 
oetical talents, were ſuſſicient, at that time, to entitle 
kim to this honourable diſtinction. Among the moral 
ſentences aſcribed to Periander are the following: 
Let the prince, who would reign ſecurely, truſt rather 
to the affection of his ſubjects, than ao the force of arms. 
Pleaſure is precarious, but virtue is immortal. Conceal 
your misfprtunes. Study to be worthy of your parents. 
THERE IS NOTHING WHICH PRUDENCE CANNOT ACCOM- 
2LISH . Periander died in the fourth year of ang: for- - 
5-eighth Olympiad , aged eighty years. 
Although hiſtorians have generally agreed to give 
theſe ſages the appellation of the Seven Wiſe Men of 
Greece, we are not to ſuppoſe, that there were not at this 
period many others, equal in merit, and perhaps not in- 
lerior in fame, Among theſe we muſt not omit to men- 


tion a fag, /1-5; | | fy 


<7 


Et pueris notum, et qui nondum ære Lavantur bY 


Esop, the celebrated fabpliſt, was probably by birth a 
Phrygian. It is related, that he was brought as a ſlave 
to Athens, where, whdir his maſter Dimarchus, he cul- 
tivated his genius, as far as the diſadvantages of his ſer- 
rile condition would permit; that he afterwards paſſed 
into the poſſeſſion of Rhodope, a celebrated courtezan, 
who gave him his e 3 * N this, he Ten 

: Athens 


* Laert. i, 6 98. Alien. . Xu. d. 35. Plat. Cbnvir- Herodot: l i. 
3. J. v. p. 202. Plato i in Protagoram. TEENS ww Politiis, * 17. 
dtobet Serm. xxviii· 1 B. C. 58 5. 

4 Well knewn to Boys, and al che infant train, 
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Athens, and travelled from Greece into Egypt and Alia; 
and that, being ſent by Crœſus to Delphos, with a — * 
nificent preſent of gold to Apollo, the Delphians quar- 
relled with him, and put him to death“. But theſe re. 
lations are obſcured by ſo many chronological 1nconfiſt. 
encies, that they deſerve little credit, ven Herodotus 
ſpeaks of idle ſtories, which had in his time been circy.. 
lated concerning Eſop. It is probable that the particu. 
lars, which Plutarch relates of him, were gathered up 
from vague rumour, and were inſerted in his Converſa. 
tion of the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece, to fill up an 
amuſing narrative, without a ſtrict regard to hiſtorical 
truth or the laws of probability. In the fourteenth cen. 
tury, a monk named Palanudes, wrote a life of Eſop; 
but his relation is unſupported by authorities, and has 
every internal mark of fiction. We can therefore aſſert 
nothing farther concerning Eſop, than that he was the au. 
thor of many moral apologues; which were the founda- 

tion of that collection of fables, which, under his name 
has, for ſo many ages, afforded entertainment and in. 
ſtruction to children. 

Beſides the teachers of moral wildem already end 
rated, there were not wanting at this period, others, who 
employed the art of poetry in the ſeryice,of wiſdom and 
virtue. Lo this claſs may be referred moſt of the Greck 
poets of theſe carly times, and eſpecially the Tragedians, 
who every where inculcate the pureſt principles ; of mo- | 
rality, and the preceptive poets, Tyzocn: of Megara, 
and PHocyLibts of Miletus, whoſe works, if the verſes 

which now bear their name be in any part genuine, have 
certainly undergone much corruption and interpolation: 
Both Phocylides and Theognis e about we SO 
eighth p 5 F 
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bes de Script. Hiſt. Phil. I. i. ©. 8, 16. Voſſf. de Poet. Gr. c. 3. Budd. 
= Vet Pearl in Solon. Potter. Arch. Gr. |. i. c. 4. Varaſor 
Exerc. de Diction. Ludic. Op. p. 4. Mezeriaci Vit. Eſop. Burgis. 
1630. apud Mem: de Lit: * P- go. et apud Eſopi Fab. Okon- 
1716. Baylez | 5 5 
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or ruf tontd ser. 
7 TITHERTO we Have {cen philoſophy in its ſtate of 
H infancy and childhood. We are now to obſerve its 
progreſs in that more advanced age, in which it paſſed 
from traditionary opinion, and ſententious wiſdom, to 
more accurate ſpeculations and reaſonings. 
The Greeks, always an ingenious and penetrating peo- - 
ple, very early difcovered a ftondhefs for ſyſtematie phi- 
leſophy. Two eminent philoſophers aroſe among them, 
about the ſame period; who may be confidered as the 
fountains from which phiiofophy flowed, not only through 
Greece, but through all other countries in which the 
Greek language was fpoken. Theſe gave riſe to diſtinct 
claſſes. of philoſophers, who, becauſe they followed the 
tenets, and the method of philoſpphiſing, which had 
been received by ſome one maſter, and fejectedall others, 
have been uſually denominated” Sz&rs. One of theſe 
fathers of the $ECTARIAN PHILOSOPHY | was THALES, . 
whom we have already ranked among the ſeven wiſe men 
of Greece. He began to philoſophiſe at Miletus in Io- 
nia; and from his ſchool ſprung not only the Ionic ſect, 
but Socrates and his diſciples, . "av whom aroſe the ſe- 
veral ſets of Academics, Cyrenaics, Eriſtics, Peripa- 
tetics, Cynics, and Steics. The other was PyTHAGO- 
„„ 3 RAS 
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Nas the Samian, who not only founded the Pythagotemy 
ſchool ia Magna Grecia, but gave occafion to the inſtj- 
tution of ſeveral other ſects, particularly the Eleatic, the. 
Heraclitic, the Epicurean, and the Pyrrhonic: The ſect 
founded by Thales, with all its branches, is called the 
Ionic School : the ſects inimediately or more temotely 

derived from Pythagoras are called the II AL ic School *, 
In treating of the Sectarian philoſophy of Greece, we 
ſhall trage the riſe and progreſs of each of theſ 
hopls beginning with the Ionic. LO . 

The antients are generally agreed, in aſcribing the 

firſt introduction of a ſcientific method of philoſophiſing | 
among the Greeks to Thales +. 


” 


THALEs was born at Miletus, in the firſt year of the 
thirty fifth Olympiad. He wag deſcended from Pheni- 
cian parents, who Rad left their country, and ſettled at 
Miletus 1. The wealth which: he inherited; and his dy 
ſuperior abilities, raiſed him to diſtintion, among his 
coumntrymen, ſo that he was early employed in public 
affairs. He choſe to continue in aſtate of celibacy; that 
he night avoid parental anxieties; and that he might be 
the more at liberty to apply himſelf to the ſtndy-of-phr 
loſophy. So great was his love of ſcience; that he ver 
ſoon reſigned every other occupation, and devoted/hims 
ſelf to learning. | He travelled to Crete, and: afterwards 
to Egypt, in ſearch of wiſdom Several writefs-affitm; 
that he was indebted for all his knowledge of philoſophy 
and mathematics to the , prieſts of Memphis: But it is 
probable, that he was more indebted to his on ingenuity 
than to their inſtructions; for, whilſt he was antong them 
he taught them, to their great aſtoniſhment, how to 
meaſure the height of their pyramids 8. It cannot be 
ſuppoſed that 1 hales could acquire much mathematical 
knowledge, from a people unable to ſolve this caſy: pr. 
blem. Returning to Miletus with a high — repu · 


4 P 


pert T „ yy 20 2, hap 
+! Plat. de Flac. Phil: I. i. c. 3. Strabo, I. xv. p. 63 gf. Cie, de 
Nat. Deot. I. i. c. ro. Apul. Florid. 1. iv. p. 368: ed Scny. © 

+ Laert. I. i. G21. &c. Laert. Plut. 1. c. 
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tation for wiſdom and learning. Thales became an ob- 
ect of general attention among his countrymen, and his 
acquaintance was ſolicited by all who were deſirous of 
improving in knowledge, or ambitious of being ranked 
among philoſophers. "hoſe engagements, did not how- 
ver, hinder him from 3 mathematical; aſtre- 
nomical, and metaphyſical ſtudies. And, though: his 
attainments may be thought inconſiderable when they are 
compared with thoſe 2 4 times, it ſhould be remem- 
pere, that the firſt truths in” ſcietice are the moſt im- 
portant, and that great praiſe is due to thoſe who diſco- 
vered them. With ſo much ardour did Thales devote 
himſelf to ſcience, that, in order to become free from 
every avocation, T; gave up the care of his eſtate te his. 
nephew. His cloſe attention. to. his ſtudies; and his ac- 
quaintance with nature, have given occaſion to ſeveral 
{ales which Ceferve little credit; among which may be 
reckoned the ſtory of his falling into a pit while he was 
cazing at the ſtars. He lived to the great age of ninety 
vers, and died, through mere infirmity, whilſt he was 
attending the Olympic games WT 
Thales was not. only famous for his knowledge of na- 
ture and his mathematical learning, but for his moral and 
political wiſdom. Many ingenious aphoriſms and pre- 
cepts are aſcribed. to — ef which the following are a 


ſpecimen: 


* % 


Neither the crimes, nor the thoughts, of bad men are 
concealed from the gods. Health of body, a compe- 
tent fortune, and a py Aa mind, are the chief ſources 
of happineſs. Parents may expect: from their children 
that obedience, which they themſelves: paid to their pa- 
rents. Take more-pains to correct the blemiſhes of the, 
mind, than thoſe of the face. Stop the mouth of ſlander 
by prudence. Be careful hot to do that yourſelf, which 
vou blame in another f. 3 | 

| Neither 


Laert. Plut. Place. Phil. 1; i. c. 3. & Solon. Platon. Theat. Pau- 
lanias in Phocicis, c. 5. Ariſt, Pol. I. i. c. 11. Plin. Hiſt. N. xvili. 20. 
Cyrill. contr, Jul. I. i. p. 19. | 7 

+ Laert. Stobæi Setm. 203. Auſon. p. 112. 
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Neither Thales, nor any of his rudcatiahs 1 in the firſt 
tonic ſchool, have left any written records of their doc: 
trine. For information upon this ſubject, we ate, there. 
fore, obliged to have recourſe to later philoſophers. Our 
beſt authorities ate Plato ahd Ariſtotle: but the former 
diſtorted the ſyſtems of his predetefſors, in order to 
bend them to his own ; and the latter gave ati Imperfett 
and obſcure account of antient opinions, that thoſe 
which he himſelf taught might appear the more valuable 
and original. The accounts given of this ſchool by La. 
ertius, Plutarch, and other later writers *, are too mo- 
dern to deſerve impficit credit. We cannot therefore 
preſume to fpeak With certainty 8 the opinions 
of Thales. The following account of his dockfine; i 
the reſult of a diligerit'6jnpariſon' 'bf t the tepreferitations 
given by various atiffent writer s I 

Thales held, that the firſt principle of. Hatin ll bodies, 
or the firſt fimple bog wh Bom w which! all things in this 
world are formed, is water Y this Re "AMAA Hot 
mean to aflett,' that water is this efficient cauſe of the 
formation of bodies; but merely, that this is the element 
from which they arg produced:? Tt is probable; that by 
the term Walter; Thales meant tb ev expres 1 the ſame idea 
which the cofmogoniſts expreſſed by the word Chaos, the 
notion annexed to which as! as ke have ſnewn, a turbid 
and muddy mats; fromm Which all t things were produced. 
Concerning the pt dimds 1 of his Gpinton we have no 
latisfactory informitibn.” The teaſons' which have beer 
given, ſuch as that all animals and plante are produced 
and ſupported by moiſtufe, and the ſun and other celeſ- 
tial fires are noutiſhed by vappurs't, are mef̃e conjecturcs 
which were perhaps never thou ht of by .Thales; 77. 

It has been a ſubject of much debate; Ghether Thales, 


detides the . principle in nature, See he called 
| Ade .q_ n e 


* Vid. Burnet. Arch. Ph. l. i. c. 10. Morhoff 1 b. igt. . ii. c. 20 
Seipio Aquilianus de Phac. Phyſ. Vet Pf. il. ante Ariſt. Veuet. 1620. 4:9. 

+ Ariſt. Met. I. i. c. 3. Laert. I. i. 27. REP] Phil. * 
Cic. de Nat. D. I. i. c. 10. 

t Laert. Plut, Ariſt. I. c. | Sence. Queſt- Na vie c. 6. 
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Water, admitted an intelligent, efficient cauſe. They 


who have maintained the affirmative have reſted their 


opinion upon ſundry aphoriſms concerning God, which 
are aſcribed by antient writers to this philoſopher, par- 
ticularly the following *: that God is the moſt antient 
being, who has neither beginning nor end; that all 
things are full of God; and that the world is the beau- 
tiful work of God. They alſo lay great ſtreſs upon the 
teſtimony of Cicero t, who ſays, that Thales taught, 
that water is the firſt principle of all things, and that 
God is that mind which formed all things out of water. 


They who are of the contrary opinion f urge, that the 


antients (and among theſe Cicero himſelf, though not 
very conſiſtently) aſcribe to Anaxagoras the honour of 
having firſt repreſented God as the intelligent cauſe of 
the univerſe; and add, that the evidence in favour of 
Thales reſts only upon traditional teſtimony, which may 
be oppoſed by other authorities 8. Perhaps the truth is 
this, that Thales, though he did not expreſsly main- 
' tain an independent mind as the efficient cauſe of nature, 
admitted the antient doctrine concerning God, as the 
animating principle or ſoul of the world. This ſuppo- 
ſition perfectly agrees with the language aſcribed to him 
concerning the deity, particularly that the world is ani- 
mated, Zu4uxov ; ||'and that all things are full of God. 


And this is not inconſiſtent with the notion, that water is 
the firſt principle in nature, if by the term principle we 


underſtand, not the agency which framed the world, but 
the firſt matter, from which it was produced . A prin- 
ciple of motion, wherever it exiſts, 1s, according to 


* Laert. I. i. & 35. Plut. Plac, Ph. I. ii. c. 1. 

+ Nat. Deor. |, c. E 42 - 

t J. Thomas's Obſ. Hal. Lat. t. ii. Obſ. 21. Bayle. © 
Clem. Al. Strom. l. ii. p. 364. Aug. de Civ. Dei. I. viii. c. 2. 

Euſeb. p Ki. . eln 11 

Lazaert. I. i. C 27. | | | 

Conf. Ariſt. de Anima, l. i. c. £ Plut. Plac. Ph. I. i. c. 7. 8. 
Stobæi. Ecl. Phyſ. c. i. Euſeb. Prep. Ex. L xi c. 6. 
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Thales, mind. Hence he taught, that the mägnet; ald 

; Qmber; are endued with a ſoul, which is- the cafe gt 
their attracting powers. The ſoul, in all beings (a8 
Ariſtotle repreſents his doctrine) is a- moving power hay. 
ing the cauſe of motion within itſelf, and is always in 
àktion . It was one pf his tenets, that all nathre i füll 
of demons, or intelligences praceeding from- God, tt 
is eaſy to conceive, that theſe oßinignꝭ might Have been 
deriyed from the notion, that the deity is kh fou of the 
world; and the ſource of all motion and intelligence. 
Concerning the material world; Thales taught, that 
night exiſted before day; a dottrine which heprohably 
borrowed from the Grecian. theogonies; which placed 
Night, or Chaos, among the firſt divinities. He held, that 
the ſtars are fiery bodies; that tlie moon 1s afi opaque 
body illuminated by the ſüun, and that the earth is a ſphe- 
rical body placed in the middle af the univerſdG. 
Ii matffematics, Thales is ſaſd to have itwented ſeve. 
ral fundamental propofitions, Which. were afterwards in- 
corporated into the elements of Euclid. [particularly 
the following. theorems ; that. a circle is biſected by its 
diameter 5 that the angles attheè baſe of an ifoſctles tri- 
angle are equal; that the vertical angles of twointerſeQing 
Hines atè equal; that, if two angles and one ſide of one 
thiangle be equal to too angles. and one; ſide of another 
triangle, the remaining atigles afid ſides are reſpectively 
equal 3 and that the angle in a ſemicircle is a right at- 
ble f. Of his knowledge .of the principles of menſura- 
tion; and conſequently of the. doctrine of proportion, 
His iiiſtructions to the Egyptian pfieſts — menti- 
Sed) for finding the herb of their pyramids, are a 
ſufficient proof. His method was this. At the termi- 
nation of the e the pyramid he erected a, ſtaff 
perpendicula to the nge of, the a die pin e 
raipedawo b angled, 1 fig FS 25 e by 
OI t ength 


infer the ratio e height of the pyramid to the 


. * _ 


* Arif. b. © 2. Thur In rb. f. e. 5. gi Fel Pr. c xl 
+ Laert. I. i. S 24, 25. Proclus in Enclid. l. i. 
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of its ſhadowy,  frotti the ratio of ihb Height of the Kaff 
to the length of its ſhadow . = oft! 

Aſtronomical, as well as "rnithewriaticab eience/ee 
to have received conſiderable improvemenits:from'Thalss. 
He was ſo well acquainted with the / celeſtial motions; 46 
to be able to predict an eclipſe; though probably with 
no great degree of accuracy with reſpect to time ; fer 
—— who. relates this fact, only ſays, that he 
foretoll the year in which it Would happen 45 — ä 
the Greeks the diviſion of the heavens into five:zones; 
and the ſolſtitial and èguinoctial points, and approached 
ſo near to the knowledge af the true length of che ſdlat 
revolution, that he corrected their: ealenckry, RY 

eir year contain 365-days . 

Theſe few particulars, reſpetting - ths ſrientifaer diho. 
veries and improvements af T botek; give us nd unf. 
vourable idea of the abilities and attainments of > this fa. 
ther of the Grecian plliloſophy. A 10 yi 

The eeds of natural ſcience, "which Thales tiad-ſownz 
were ſucceſtfally cheriſhed ihitheir-igrowth by. AK AX 
MANDER, Wlio firſt taught philofaphij in a piibic ſchdol, 
and is therefore often ſpoken of as the founder of the 
Ionic ſect. He was born in tlie third year" of tlie Forty- 
ſecond ' Olympind-{ſ;, Cicero calls him che friend and 
companion of 1 lates whendé it is probable, chat he 
was a native of Miletus. That he wits employed in an- 
trucking youth, may be inferred from an anecuptè re- 
lated concerning him; that, being laughed av for ſingi! 
(that is, probabty, Tecitivig his ' verſes) ill, he 
We muſt endeavoùr th ſing better, for- the Saat | 
We Anatimanider was the firſt who laid aſitle 3446 
d ve r oy vral Awad ö, ad oammited e 
800 . . 5 ' . "7 Far e 
* Laert. Li 110 27 Pine 1 . Pak, . thu. *L weck 1151 
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principles of natural ſcience to writing. t ie: 
of him, that he predicted an earthquake: but, that he 


do what is, at this day, beyond the reach of phil 

is incredible. He lived ſixty-four years 
The general doctrine of Anaxrmander;: concerning 
nature and the origin of things, was, that infinity, 


"Ys 


| 76 4TH", is the firſt principle of all things; that the 


univerſe, though variable in its parts, as one whole is 
immutable ; and that all things are produced from Inh- 
nity. and terminate in it. What this philoſo-pher meant 
by infinity, has been a ſubject of much controverſy; and 
the diſpute has produced many ingenious conjectures, 
which are, however, too feebly ſupportedto merit patti- 
cular notice. The moſt material queſtion is, whether 
Anaximander underftood by infinity, the material ſubject, 
or the eſſicient cauſe, of nature. Plutarch aſſerts +, the inf. 
nity of Anaximander to be nothing but matter. Axiſ- 
totle explains it in the ſamemanner ; and ſeveral modern 
writers adopt the ſame idea 8. But neither Ariſtotle 
nor Plutarch could have any better ground for their opi- 
nion than conjecture. It is more probable, that Anaxi- 
mander, who was a diſciple of Thales, would attempt 


to improve, than that he would entirely reject the doc- 


trine of his maſter. If, therefore, the explanation, 
given above, of the ſyſtem of Thales be admitted, there 
will appear ſome ground for ſuppoſing, that Anaximan- 
der made uſe of the term infinity to denote the humid 
maſs of Thales, whence all things aroſe, together with 
the divine principle by -which he ſuppoſed it to be ant- 
.mated. This opinion is ſupported by the authority of 
Hermias who aſſerts |, that Anaximander fuppoſed an 
eternal mover or firſt cauſe of motion, prior to the hu- 
mid maſs, or 2d bor, of Thales. And Ariſtotle him. 


. felf ſpeaks of the infinity of Anaximander as compre- 


hending and direQing all things. After alt, 1 
N 1 W e 
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muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of this philaſopher 
concerning the origin of nature is ſo obſcurely and Vari- 
ouſly related, that nothing can be determined, with cer- 
tainty, upon this fubject. 

There can be little doubt, that mathematics Ga 0 
nomy were indebted to Anaximander, He framed a 
connected ſeries of ' geometrical truths, and wrote a ſum- 
mary of his Jo&rine. He was the firſt, who undertook 
to delineate the ſurface of the earth, and mark the di- 
viſions of land and water upon an artificial globe *. The 
invention of the ſun-dlal is aſcribed to him; but it is 
not likely that mankind had remained, till this time, 

un2cquainted with ſo uſeful an inſtrument, eſpecially 
conſidering how much attention had, in many countries, 
been paid to aſtronomy, and how early we read of the 
divifſion of time into hours. Herodotus, with much 
greater probability, aſcribes this invention to the Baby- 
lonians f. Perhaps he made uſe of a gnomon in aſcer- 
taining, more correctly than Thales had done, the meri- 
dian line, and the points of the ſolſtices. Pliny ſays }, 
that he firſt obſerved the abliquity of the ecliptic ; but 
this eannat be true, If Thales was acquainted with the 
method of prediQing eclipſes, which ſuppoſes the know. 
ledge of this obliquity. * 

Other opinions aſcribed to Anaximander are, that the 
ars are globular callections of air and fire, bornę about 
in the ſpheres in which they are placed; that they are 
gods, that is, inhabited and animated by portlons of the 
divinity; that the ſun has the higheſt place. in the hea- 
vens, the maon the next, and the planets and fixed ſtars 
the loweſt ; that the earth is a tobe placed in the. middle 
of the univerſe, and remains in its place; and that the 
fun is LINE times gy than the earth F. 

ANAXIMENES, 
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: " ANAXIMENES, a ilefian, Ys ws born about the 
iy ſixth Oly pig „Vas a hearer and companion I 
Aniaximander. He followed the foqtiteps. of his ma 
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f me taugh th a l the firſt 1 Fees i: of all things 
38. Air, which he held to k be infinite, 01 OL inimenſe. "Anax- | 
imengs, lays Fun teen 5 taught the u unity and | immen. 
. of matter, but under a more definite term than 
Agaximander, eie 77 Pp "Ye held z dir ta be God, 
becauſe It Is diffuſed throygh all nature, A and i 18 perpetu 
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the heavens, as nails in à cryſtalline own 3 and tant 
the earth is à plane tablet reſting upon the air 7. 

' ANAXAGORAS, of Clazoniene;- born in | be firſt. Year 
of the feyentieth Olympiad , was a' diſciple, of Anaxi- 
menes. He inherited, from his parents, a patrimony, 
which might have ſecured him independence and diſ- 
einction at home z but, ſuch was his thirſt after know- | 
ledge, that about the twentieth year of his age, he left 
his country, without taking proper precautions concern- 
ing his eſtate; and went to reſide at Athens. Here he 
diligently applied himſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence and 
poctry, and Was particularly converſant with the works 
of Homer, whom he admired as the beſt preceptor, 
not only in writing, but in morals. Engaging, after- 
wards, in ſpeculations concerning nature, -the* fame of 
the Mileſian ſchool induced him to leave Athens, that 
he might attend upon the public inſtructions of Anaxi- 
menes. Under him he became acquainted with- Bis 
doctrines, and thoſe of his predeceſſors, ooncerning na- 
tural bodies and the origin of things. Soardently did 
he engage in theſe enquiries, that he ſaid concerning - 
himſelf, that he was born to contemplate the heavens. 
Viſiting his native city, he found that, whilſt he had been 
buſy in the purſuit of knowledge, "his eſtate had run 
to waſte ; vpon which he-remarked, that to t his 'ruin he 
dowed his proſperity. One of his fellow citizens com- 
plaining that he, who was ſo well qualified; both by 
rank dd ability, for public offices, had ſhewn o little 
regard for his country, he replied ; My firſt care is for 
my country, pointing to heaven. After remaining for 
ſome years at Mets, he returned to Athens, and there 
taught philoſophy in private. Among his pupils were 
ſeveral eminent men, particularly the tragedian Euri- 
pides, and tlie orator and ſtateſman Pericles; z to whom | 
lome add Socrates and OE) on wor Th 

Tue 
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The high degree of reputation which he had acquired; 
at length excited the jealouſy and envy of his contempo- 
raries, and brought upon him a cruel perſecutien. It is 
generally agreed, that he was thrown into priſon, and con- 
demned to death; and that it was with difficulty that Pe. 
ricles obtained from his judges the milder ſentence of 
fine and baniſhment; but the nature of the charge al. 

ledged againſt him is variouſly repreſented, The moſt 
probable account of the matter is, that his offence was, 
the propagation of new opinions concerning the gods, 
and particularly, teaching that the ſun is an inanimate 
fiery ſubſtance, and conſequently not a proper object of 
worſhip. There can be no doubt, that Anaxagoras, who 
was indefatigable in his reſearches into/nature, ventured, 
on many occaftons, to contradict and oppaſe the vulgar 
opinions and ſuperſtitions. It 1s related that he ridiculed 
the Athenian prieſts, for pre licting an unforrunate event 
from the unuſual appearance of a ram which had but one 
horn; and that, ta convince the people that there was 
nothing in the affair which was not perfectly natural, he 
opened the head of the animal, and ſhewed them, that 
it was ſo conſtructed, as neceſſarily to prevent the growth 
of the other horn. Such offenſive freedoms as theſe were 
probably the cauſe of his perſecution. T7 

After his baniſnment, Anaxagoras paſſed the remain. 
der of his days at Lampſacus, where. he employed himſelf 
in inſtructing youth, and obtained great reſpect and in. 
fluence among the magiſtrates and citizens, Through 
his whole life he appears to have ſupported: the character 
of a true philoſopher. Superior to motives of avarice 
and ambition, he deveted himſelf to the purſuits of 

gcience; and, in the midſt of the viciſſitudes of fortune, 
preſerved an equal mind. When one of his friends ex- 
prefſed regret on account of his baniſhment from Athens, 
he ſaid, It is not I who have loſt the Athenians, but the 
Athenians who have loſt me. Being aſked, juſt before 
his death, whether he wiſhed to be carried for interment 
to Clazomene, his native city, he ſaid; It is unneceſſary; 
the way to the regions below is every where alike 45 
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In reply to a meſſage ſent him, at that time, by the ſenate 
of Lampſacus, requeſting him to inform them, in what 
manner they might moſt acceptably expreſs their reſpect 
for his 9 after his deceaſe, he ſaid; By ordaining 
that the day of my death be annually kept as a holiday in 
all the ſchools of Lampſacus, His requeſt was complied 
with, and the cuſtom remained for many centuries. , He 
died about the age of ſeyenty-two years. The inhabitants 
of Lampſacus expreſſed their high opinion of his wiſdom, 
by erefting a tomb, on which they jnſcribed this epi- 
taph ; | | | | 


Eye ASH aAnTFeias £71 ret TEPNTHS 
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It is alſo ſaid, that two altars were raiſed in honour of 
his memory, one dedicated to 'TRUTH, the other to 
MIND, an appellation which was given himon account of 
the doQrine which he taught concerning the origin and 
formation of nature +, nt Hmm 198 
The material world was conceived by Anaxagoras to 
have originated from a confuſed maſs, conſiſting of dif. 
ferent kinds of particles. Having learned in the Ionic 
ſchool, that bodies are compoſed af minute parts, and 
having obſerved in different bodies different, and fre- 
auently contrary, forms and qualities, he concluded, that 
the primary particles, of which bodies conſiſt, are of dif- 
ferent kinds; and that the peculiar form and properties 
of each body depend upon the nature of that claſs of par- 
ticles, of which it is chiefly compaſed. A bone, for in- 
ſtance, he conceived to be gompoſed of a great number 
of bony particles, a piece of gold, of golden particles; 
and thus he ſuppoſed bodies of every kind to be gene- 
rated from ſimilar particles, c nom ,ẽpV and to aſſume 
| . 2 ü = : | the 


This tomb great Ax AXACGORAS conkues, 17 5 
Whoſe mind explored the paths of heav nly truth. 


+ Laert. I, ii. c. 6, &c. Suidas. Plato in Hippia Maj. Plut. in Pe- 
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Offa videficet. & pauxillis atque minutis' 
Oſlibus; ſic et de pauxillis atque minutis 

Viſceribus'viſcus gign! ; Tangicniqiie creari 
Sanguiniß inter ſe Multis eocuntibys — 

Ex avrique piitat micis conſiſtere poſſe”? © 
Aurum; et de terris terram' concreſcere parvisz © 
Ignibus ex ignem; humorem ex humoribus eſſe, 

Cztera conſimili fingit ratione, putatque f. 


/ * oo" 101 neri 
Principinm rexum quam dicit Homgomprian, 
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Notwithſtanding the difficulties and abſurdities which 
obviouſly attend this ſyſtem, the invention of it was 
a proof of the author's ingenvity, who doubtleſs had 
recourſe to the notion of funilar particles, in hopes of 
obviating the objections which lay againſt the doctrine of 
atoms, as he had received it from Aflaximenes . 
But the moſt important improvement, which Anaxa- 
goras made upon the doctrine of his predeceſſors, was that 
of ſeparating, in his ſyſtem, the active principle in nature 
fromlthe material maſs upon which it acts, and thus in- 
troducing a diftin& intelligent cauſe of all things f. The 
amitiy Particles of matter, which ke fuß pfl be be we 
'2afis of nature, being without life or motion, hę con- 

Auded that there muſt have been, from eternity, an in- 


Alligent r infinite mind, — Por afately 
om matter; whichy having a power of motion within 
Food and A eee ale? folder Ic ifſelf, 
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1 With Anazagotas, great Nature's law 
IE. 4 4 — N —— form 
oy: Conſiſts of parts minute, cach like the whole; 
And bone is made of bone, and ileſh of fleſh; 
And blood, at@'fire, and earth, and maſfy gold. 
Are, in their ſmalbeſt portions; fill the fame." 
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Pay fares of nature. 
bb e ras Se * noi EVE to be 
the e Q alway | 
0 5 apart lato expreſsly aflerts, th at Anaxago- 
wy exiſten Rs A e mind, the cauſe 
__— '—Nss 0 3 ay. 1 XX Tavley ain, 
4 gives it gs his doctrine, that mind is the firſt 
principle of all things, pure, ſimple, and ur mixed: that | 
it poſſeſſes within ixlelf the united powers of thought and 
motion; and that it gives motion to the univerſe, and is 
the cauſe of Whatever is fair and gad .  P lutarch con- 
firms this account of the doctrine of ee and 
ſuews wherein it differed from that of his predeceſſors. 
The Tonic philoſophers,” ſays he +, “ who appeared 
before Anaxagoras, made ſortunꝰ, or blind necęſſity, that 
is, the fortuitous or neceſfary motian of the particles of 
matter, the firſt principle in nature; hut Anaxagoras af- 
firmed that a pure mind. perfectly free from all material 
concretions, governs. the uniyerte,”; From theſe and other 
concurrent teſtimonies j it clearly, appears, that Anaxa- 
goras was the firſt among the Greeks who conceived mind 
as detached from matter, and as; afting upon it with in- 
telligence and deſign in the formation of the univerſe. 
The infinite mind, or deity, | which his predeceſſots had 
confounded with matter, making them one univerſe; Anax- 
agoras conceived to have a feparate od independent ex- 
ſence, and to -be' imple, pute intelligence, capable of 
farmigg the eterfal ma(s af matter gocording t0-his-plea- 
ſure. Thus he ws - gt an adequate: e for the exiſtence 
of the viſible workd-: 
Several docłkrines are | «ſcribed to A -whibh 
might -ſcerh 10 — no incopſiderable knowledge of 
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nature: ſuch as, that the wind is produced by the rare. 
Jaction of the air; that the rainbow is the effect of the re. 
flection of the ſolar rays from a thick cloud, placed oppo, 
jite tot like a mirror; that the moon is an opaque body, 
enfightened by the fun, and an habitable region, divided 
into hills, vales, and waters; that the comets are wander- 
ing ſtars; and that the fixed ſtars are in a region exterior 
to thoſe of the ſun and moon. But the writers who report 
theſe particufars have mixed with them ſuch ſtrange abſur. 
dities, as weaken the credit of their whole relation. 
When we are told, that Anaxagoras thought the ſun to 
be a flat circular maſs of hot iron, ſomewhat bigger 
than the Peloponneſus; and the ſtars to have been formed 
from ſtones whirled from the earth by violent circumvo- 
jution of its ſurrounding ether; we cannot but ſuſpe@ that, 
in the courſe of traditionary report, his opinions mult have 
been ignorantly mjſconceived, or defignedly miſrepre- 
ſented “. e IC RY Ku . 

In the Ione ſchool, Anaxagoras was ſucceeded by 
DriogENES APOLLONIATES, a diſciple of Anaximenes, 
Following the ſteps of his maſter, he devoted himſelf to 
the contemplation of nature; not however without ming- 
ling with the ſeverer purſuits of philoſophy the ſtudy of 
eloquence. This qualified him to execute the uffice of pre- 
ceptor with great reputation, both at Miletus and at 
Athens. But his ſueceſs, and perhaps his opinions, ex- 
cited fo much jealouſy and averfion among the Athenians, 
that, like Anaxagoras, he was obliged to provide for his 
ſafety by fight. What befel him afterwards, or what 
Was the exact time of his birth or death, is unknown. With 
Anaximenes he taught, that air, or a ſubtle ether, is the 
firſt material principle in nature. but that it partakes of a 
divine intelligence, without which nothing could be pro- 
duced 4. From comparing the imperfect accounts of his 
doctrine, which remain, with the opinions of his * 
| 155 ors, 


* Laert. J. ii. § 8, 9. odd. Otig c. viii. p. 69. Plut. Plac. Phil. 
J. ii. c. 8, 13, 16; 25. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. I. i. c. 13. $ 33. 
1 + Plut. Plac: I. iv. c. 5. 20. Auguſt. de Cir, Dei. I. vin. C. 2. Apt, 
de Anima, I. 1. c. 2. e 
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ſors, it appears probable, that he conceived the infinite 
ether to be animated by a divine mind, and all things to 
be formed from this compound principle. | 
ARCHELAUS, of Miletus, was a diſciple of Anaxago- 
ras, and publicly taught, at Athens, his doctrines con- 
cerning natural bodies, whence he obtained the appella- 
tion ot the natural philoſopher. Among the tenets aſcribed 
to him are the following: that the two principles of 
things are air and infinity; that the univerſe is unlimited; 
' 1hat heat is the cauſe of motion, and cold of reſt; that the 
earth was at the beginning a muddy maſs, whence living 
animals were produced and nouriſhed; and that animals 
have fouls, which differ in their powers, according to the 
ſtructure of the bodies in which they reſide f. It cannot 
be certainly determined, whether, with Anaxagoras, he 
admitted a diſtinct and independent deity, the author of 
natüre, or whether, with the — he ſup- 
poſed one compound principle, conſiſting of infinite mat- 
ter animated by a divine ſpirit. Concerning morals, he is 
f11d to have taught, that the diſtinction between right and 
wrong is not founded in nature, but in arbitrary law; a 
doctrine, which, if it was really his, obtained little credit 
at that time, and was never afterwards reſumed, till ſcep- 
ticiſm, at a much later period, erected its ſtandard againſt 
common ſenſe. f a e 
The high reputation which Archelaus acquired, pro- 
cured him many diſciples of great diſtinction, among 
whom is commonly reckoned Socrates. Under this great 
man, philoſophy aſſumed a new character; ſo that Ar- 
chelaus m ay properly be conſidered as the laſt preceptor 
in the original Ionic ſchuol 24. | wes 
CHAP. 


* Cic. de Nat. D. 1 i. c. 24. Laert. I. ix. $ 57, 58. Clem. Al. 
Lrotrept. p. 42. | | 4 
f Laert. I. ii. $ 17. Cic. Tufc. Q. l. v. c. 4. Suidas. Orig. Phitol. c. 
K. p. 78. Plutarch. de Plac. Ph, I. i. C. 3. Stobzus Ecl. Phyl. I. i. e. 1. 
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net. Arch. c. x. Cudworth. Int. Syſt. c. i 5 22. c. iv. $ 20. cum Not. 
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E N A T N. 
OF THE SOCRATIC SCHOOL. 


TFT HILST the philoſophers of the Ionic ſchool 

were, as we have ſeen, induſtrioufly employed 
in inveſtigating the hature' and origin of things, [they 
paid little attention to thoſe ſabje&ts, in which the hap- 
pineſs of human life is wan 47 ee concerned. Too 


deeply engaged in 8 ſpeculations to attchd to 
tifeful trüths, they contented themſelves with admiring 
virtue, and extolling virtuoks actions, without taking 
the paihs to eſtabliſh the principles, and inculcate the 
precepts, of found morality. The merit of correcting 
this error, and ihtroducing a method of philoſophiſing, 
which was happily calculated to improve the human 
mind, ang to cherith the virtues of Tocial life, is folely 
to be; aſcribed to Socrates 5, à man, whoſe penetrating 
judgment, exalted views, and liberal ſpirit, united with 
exentÞHry "integrity; arid Purity of 1 
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entitled him to, that diſtinction, which by the unani- 
mous ſuffrage of antiquity He has obtained the firſt en 
among hitolop hers. 

SOCRATES LES way. born at Alopece, a village near 
Athens, in the fourth year of the leventy-cventh Oi 
piad “. f. His parents were of low rank. His father 
Sophroniſcus; Was a ſtatuary; ; his mother Pliamareta, a 
midwife . Sophroniſcus brought up his fon, contrary 
to his inclibation,. in his on manual eniployment; in 
which Sögprates, though his mind was continually al. 
piring .afrer Higher objects, was not unfuccefs ful. 
Whilſt he was a Ng man, he is ſaid to have foraſed 
ſtatues, of the habited graces, which were allowed a 
place in the citadel of Athens $. Uponthe denth of his 
father, he was left with rio other inhetitance than the 
mall ſym of. eighty mine {, which through the diſho- 
neſty of a retation, to whom Sophroniſclis left the char 
of his affairs, he ſdon loſt J. This laid him under the 
neceſſity of ſupporting himſelf by labqur ; and he conti- 
nued to practiſe the art of ſtatuary in Athens; at the 
ſame time, however, devoting all the leifnfe he could 
command to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 

Crito, a wealthy Athenian. remarking the ſtrong pro- 
penſity towards ſtudy which this young man diſcovered, 
and admiring his ingenuous diſpoſition and diſtinguiſhed 
abilities, generouſty ** took him under his: patro 
and entruſted him with, the inſtruction of his children. 
The 6pportunities, which Socrates by this moans en- 
joyed, of attending the public lectures of the moſt 
eminent philoſophers, ſo far increaſed his thirſt after 
wiſdom, that he determined to relinquifh his occupation, 
and every proſpect of emolument which that might afford, 
in order to devote himſelf entirely to his favourite pur- 


ſuits 


*. Laert. 1. ii. 6 18. Suidas. Avind: Maittes, B. E. 469. 

+ Plato. Aleib. i. Theatet. Val. Max. I. ifi. e. 4. Alben. Dea 
. v. p. 219. Jann. I. i e. 28.1. ix. e. 35. 

About 300. J Libanius Apoll t. i. p- 640. Len. 

1 Laert. Suidas in Cone. Max. "Tr: Dil. 22. 
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fuits *. His firſt preceptor in philoſophy Was 4 
goras. After this eminent maſter in the Ionic {ſchool 
left Athens, Socrates attached himſelf to re 
Under theſe inſtructors he diligently proſecut 
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the age, and became well acquainted with their doc- 
trines. Prodicus, the ſophiſt, was his preceptor in elo- 
quence, Evenus in poetry, Theodorus in geometry, and 
Damo in mufic +. Aſpaſia, a woman no leſs celebrated 
for her intellectual than her perſonal accompliſhments, 


whoſe houſe was frequented by the moſt celebrated cha- 


racters, had alſo ſome ſhare in the education of So. 
crates }. 


Thus furniſhed with preceptors of every kind, 80- 


crates acquired that knowledge at home, which the 


Greeks had hitherto ſought in foreign countries, but for 
which, after all, they were more indebted to their own 


ingenuity and induſtry, than to the inſtructions of the 
Oriental or Egyptian priefts. It cannot be reaſonably 
doubted that, with-ſuch advantages, he became maſter 
of every kind of learning, which the age in which he 
hved could afford 8. 

With theſe uncommon endowments, both natural and 
acquired, Socrates appeared in Athens, under the reſ- 
pectable characters of a good citizen, and a true philo- 
fopher. Being called upon by his country to take arms 


in the long and ſevere ſtruggle between Athens and 
Sparta, he ſignalized himſelf at the ſiege of Potidæa ], 


both by his valour, and by the hardineſs with which he 
endured fatigue. During the feverity of a Thracian 


winter, whilſt others were clad in furs, he wore only 


his uſual cloathing, and. walked barefoot upon the ice J. 


In an engagement in which he ſaw Alcibiades (a young 
| man 


* Liban: ib. lian. Var. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 43. 

+ Laer. Suid. Plato. in Menone. Theatct. 

Plato in Menexeno. Plut. in Pericle. 

$ Ken. Mem. I. ir- p. 814. Plat. Apob Laert- 7 

I Laert- Thucyd. J. i. p. 39. 

« Plat. Conviv. & Phe Plut. in Alcib. Laert. Strabo, !. ix. 


the ſtudy 
of nature, in the uſual manner of the philoſophers of 
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man of noble rank whom he accom nied e 
expedition) falling down wounded,” he pa ed der 11 
fend him, and ſavẽd both a arms? 
the prize of yalour was, on this” occaſion; 
ably due to Socrates, he gerierdully gave his yote chat Te 
might be beſtowed — — Alcibiades, to encourage his 
filing merit . Sevefal Fears afterwards,” Soctates vo- 
— entered upon a military expedition againſt the 
Bœotians, during which in an 1 ccefeful* engagement 
at Delium, he retired with great eooltieſs för the field; 
when, obſerving" Xenophont ” wounded. upon the 
ground, he took him upbn His ſhoulders, r bore him 
— of the reach of the enemy. Soon n be 
went out a third time, in à milit y capacity, in the ex- 
pedition for the purpoſe of reducing ff 1; bur 
this proving” unſucceſsful; he returned to Athens, and 
remained There tik Ne debe: 1 
It was ner till-Soerates was upwatds'0f fixty' years 
age, that he undertock to ſerve his cot e aye 5 
office. At that age; he was choſen to Wen 


diſtri, in: the erste of fue Bunge f. I this once, 


— 
% 


. bnheln MM; in idem Aut pred i; 

they, intimiduted By the clamourꝭ öf the pypylace, p 

an unjuſt ſentenee a. condemnation” 

ders, Who{ "after" ent 4 

ilands, bad eh Te) Þ # Korx 

funeral the dead, e 75 

1 — *, to the Te bee Fern ive lis fuf- 
rs Berk that no force hofild/compel 

ag to rank whe laws'f.” Under the” 

ſequent Fans [Hog © to” 

preſſixe p 

and when his befdneſs 


that his life ug in Hazard, T trede ry r 
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violence, he ſtill continued to ini with. undaunted, 
firmneſs, the rights of, his fellow citizens; The ty-- 
rants, probably that they might create ſome! [new ground 
dfF cotnplaint a ainſt Socrates, ſent an order to him, 
with ſeveral othet perſons, to apprehend a wenlthy cl. 
Hi of Salamis: the reſt executed the commiſſon; 
but Socrates refuſed, ſaying, that he would rather bim. 
ſelf ſuffer deuth, than der ſalkeumre in inflidting i 1 
unjuſtl upon another ns f 
Thelſ e proofs of public virtue, e mülitary — 
civil capacity, are ſufficient to entitle the name of. S0. 
crates 10 4 diſtinguiſhed place in the catalogue pf god 
citizens. But his firſt honours ariſe from the manner in 
which he 210 ted. the nd er of a, philoſopher, d. 
diſcharged the h pries of a moral preceptor. 
| - Obſerving: with kegret, how r the opinions, oe 7 the 
Athenian youth were miſled, and their principles and 
taſte 2 by. philoſophers, who ſpent all t eir time 
in refined f r of 


Las» 


in ſubtle 8 Vein ingenious 2 —— but 40 
t 44 2120 0 


4 — 


Apo Pa of e wen attention. a, 

ſeized every, Hecaſion of communicating moral wiſdom 

15 his Yom. ue He 8 time chiefly, 5 — 7 
C, It was his cuſtom, in e morning to, viſit t — 

made uſe of for walking e kee 56! ben:. 
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toappear among cecpwäbter the markets o ebm and 
to ſpend the ruſt of the day in thoſe; parts of the city 
which were moſt frequented . Sometimes he collected 
an audience about him in the Lyceum, a; pleaſant mea- 
dow on the border of the river Ilyſſus) where he deli- 
vered a diſcourſe from the chair, whilſt his auditors were 
ſeated on benches around him. At other times he con- 
verſed, in a leſs formal way, with any of his fellow ei- 
tizens in places of common reſort, or with his friends at 
meals, or in their hours of amuſement; thus making 
every place to which he came a ſchool of virtue. Not 
only did young men of rank and fortune attend upon 
his lectures, but he ſought ran even among me- 
chanics and labourers. - 

The method of inſtruction which- Seti cliefly 
made uſe of, was, to propoſe a ſeries df queſtions to the 
perſon with whom he converſed; in order to lead him to 
ſome unforeſeen concluſion. He firſt gained the conſent 
of his reſpondent to ſome obvious truths, and then 
obliged him to admit others, from their relation, rr 
reſemblance, to thoſe to which they had already aſ- 
ſented. Without making uſe of any direct argument 
or perſuaſion, he choſe to lead the perſon he meant to 
inſtruct, to deduce the truths of Which he wiſhed to 
convince him, as a neceſſary conſequence from his on 
conceſſions f. He commonly conducted theſe confe- 
rences with ſuch addreſs; as to conceal his defign, till 
the reſpondent. had advanced too far to -recede; t On 
ſome occaſions, he made uſe of ironical language, chat 
vain men might be caught in their own replies, and be 
obliged to confeſs: their ignorance. He never aſſumed 
the air of à moroſe and rigid preoeptor, but communi- | 
cated uſeful — all the eaſe and pleaſanery'of 
| polite comverſatioa. „Fenn 
Tits SH \ auer 231810 N. Ar no . ton 
8.5 180 bs $79 7 f. LEAD. * MIT 1 Wo 31732 TI 1 

„ Ken. Mem, I. i. 6 Plaut. "chown a — 
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” Socrates was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his modeſty rl 
by his wiſdom. His diſcourſes betray no marks bf ar. 
-rogance or vanity . He: profeſſed “ to know onl this, 

that he knew niching *.“ In this declaration, which: be 
frequently repeated, he had no other intention, than to 
convince: his hearers of the narrow limits of the human 
underſtanding. Nothing was farther from his thou ghts, 
than to encourage univerſal ſcepticiſm: on moral ab. 
jects he always expreſſed himſelf with confidence and 
detiſion; but he was deſirous of expoſing to contempt 
ths arragaiice of thoſe: pretenders to 3 who 9 2 
 3&knawledge themſelves ignorant of nothi wy 
truth Was, that Socrates,/ though eminently rniſhed, 
a Je have already ſeen, with every kind of learning 
preferred moral to ſpeculative wiſdom Coninαõ,.t 
Philbſophx is valuable, not as it furniſhes queſtions for 
-thecfchools, hut as it provides men with a'law'of-life, 
be. ce ſured his * for ſpending all their time 
in abſtruſe reſearches into nature, and taking 10 Paifis 
to render themſelves uſeful to mankind. His favourite 
maxim was ; Whatever is above ub, doth not concern 
us. fe eſtimated the value of knowledge by its utility, 
And mmabded the ſtudy of geometry, aſtre 
and other ſci only ſo far as tHey admit of à practi 
 cabapphication.tothe purpoſes of human life. His great 
in all his conferences and diſcourſes,” was to 
bn Tr arquaintance with themſelves; th ton- 
| them of their folhies and vices — to inſpire them 
— — _ virtue; and to fu = chew with ie 
"WHO ns. Cicero mig erefore, very 
yi/q6- Socrates; that he — firft who called 
NE eG ns from:heaven to earth, and introduced 


Tt Þ ay and domeſtic retirements of 
men, that: ſlice: : t inftru& then concerning qe 
manners f. 0199 199-312 


Vu moral leſſons which Socrates tau Fe he himſelf 
A 2 hence he excelle other e 
nnn e 2-0 TT 
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phers in peiſonal merit, no. leſs than- in * method of - 
| firudion, His conduct was uniformly fuck as hace x 
a teacher of moral wiſdom. « 

Through his whole life, this good man bebe 2 
mind ſuperior to the attractions of wealth and power 
Contrary to the . practice of the preceptors of his 
time, he inſtructed his pupils without receiving from 
them any gratuity. He Fog uently refuſed rich n A 
which were tered bim by Alcibiades and others thongh 
importunatel 7 urged to accept them by his wite, ” i 
chief men of Athens. were. his Read : they ſent him 5 
in proviſions, as they apprehended he wanted them; he 
took what his preſent wants required, and returned the 
reſt. Obſerving the numerous articles of luxury, which” 
were expoſed to fale in Athens, he exclaimed, * How 
many things are there, which I do not want? With 
Socrates, moderation. ſupplied the place of wealth. In 
his clothing and food, he - conſulted only the demands 
of nature. He commonly 0 in a neat but plain 
cloak, with his feet uncovers ough his table was 
only 1 upplied with ſimple fare, he b 44 not ſcruple to 
invite men of ſuperiox rank to partake of his meala, When 
his wife, upon. ſome. ſuch occaſion, enpreſſed her diffa- 
tisfaction on being no better provided, he deſited her to 
give herſelf no concern; for if his gueſts were wiſe men, 
they would be contented with Lhe obs they found. at 
his table; if otherwiſe, they were unworthy of notice. 
Whilſt others, fays he, live to eat, wiſe men eat to live, 
He found by experience that temperance is the parent of 
health. It was owing to his perfect tegularity in this reſ. 
pect, that he — 5 infection in the midſt of che 1 fg 
which proved ſo fatal ta his fellow citigens 90%, 

Socrates Was a great admfrer of Aa fair ef i} 
as the index of a mind polleſſed, ot or at 1 
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of both ſexes, in WE to affiſt their progreſ i in wiſdom I 
and virtue: but his enemies have never been able to fix 
upon him the ſtain of incontinence, Modern calum. 


, mes, which i impute to this great man vices, with which © 


he was never charged by his contemporaries, 45 te 
be treated with univerſal contempt * e Fr 


* Max. Tyr. Dif. vii in, ae COT 
ene 2 | 255 


+ Is is Gaprifing that calumnics, which carry their own pain, 
along with them, ſhould ſtll-be-repeated as facts of which there is no 
room to doubt. A late writer (ke e Obſerver, No 77) ſpeaks in this con · n 
ſident manner of the tales, = that 3 ſcavenger Athzneus has 
ſwept up from the ſewers of antiquity, for the purpoſe of beſmearing cha. 
racers, which mankind have for ages beheld with admiration: The 
writer, whom Athæneus quotes in be of the infamous ſtories. which. 
this Eſſayiſt has retailed, is Herodicus of whom we know littic but from 
Athæneus h mſelf, and who appears to have been not fo much an hiſtorian, by 
as a collector of humorous tales t. Ariſtoxenus, from whom Diogenes 
Laertius (an induſtrious compiler rather than a judicious biographer) : 
borrowed one of the anecdotes told in this eſſay, is faid by the writer to 
have been“ a man of the moſt candid character, whoſe: credit. ſtands 
high with all true eritics. Of this candid hiſtorian Aulus Gellius te- 
lates, that he was ſo highly diſpleaſed that Ariftotle choſe Theophraſtus 
to ſucceed him in the Peripatatic chair, that he loaded the memory of 
his maſter with foul reproachey. - Such obſeure and doubaful authorities 
(to which: by the way pb references are mads) placed in oppoſition to the 
teſtimony of Xenophon and Plato, and to the general yoke of antiquityg 
will certainly have little effect in changing the eſtabliſhed opinion concern- - 
ing the cbaracter of | Socrates. We muſt not taxe our leave of this 
Eſſayiſt without remarking, that he has even gone beyond his Author i in 
flander, by. figiſhing the ſtory of the dialogue between Socrates and Cri- 
tobulus 1 0 a manner, for which it will. pot be eaſy to produce any autho- 
rity 3 and thay whillt he cha es lian with blackenin the character of 2 
Ariſtophanes by accuſing him of intemperance, he conceals a circum- | 
ſtance, related by Athzneus in his tory of Socrates's debauch ; that 


the Comic Poet was: of the party. | Athzneus fays {}, that Socrates | 
fat op carguſing wah Agtiho ant Ea e Ef i, to ſave the 
credit of his Poet, ſays, that Socrates ſat up alight cava : 


with Aga 15 8. 2 Aft theſe proofs: of this writer's fairneſs a 
candour, * Taj e what Rghe he has to hold up both &o- 
cratey and his admirers to ridicule, by calling him . decidedly the hero 
of all the Ciceros and declaimers upon * 0 
ERAS So. Om 3 +1 76 
o N 2% Ing l . n 
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Though Socrates was exceedingly * In his 
domeſtic. connection, he converted this infelicity into an 
occaſion of exerciſing his virtues. Nantippe, concerning 
whoſe ill- humour antient writers relate many 
tales , was certainly a woman of a high and-unmanagea- 
ble ſpirit. But Socrates, whilſt he endeavoured to curb 
the violence of her temper, improved his n. When 
Aleibiades expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that his friend could! bear 
to live in the ſame houſe with ſo perverſe and quarrelſome 
a companion, Socrates replied, that being daily inured to 
ill humour at home, he was the better prepared to en- 
counter perverſeneſs and injury abroad. 2 all, how- 
ever, it is probable, that the infirmities of this good: wo- 
man have been exaggerated, and that calumny has had 
ſome hand in finiſhing her picture: for Socrates himſelf, in 
a dialogue with his ſon Lampioctel, allows her many do- 
meſtic virtues; and, we find hem afterwards, expreſſing 
great affection for her huſband during his impriſonment +. 
She muſt hae been as deficient in underſtandimg, as ſhe - 
vas froward in diſpoſition; [if ſhe had not-profited by the 
daily leſſons which for twenty years ſhe received. from 
ſuch a maſter. 

In the midſt of domeſtic vexations and public diſorders, 
Socrates retained ſuch an unruffled ſerenity; that he was 
never ſeen either to leave his own houſe, or to return home, 
with a __ countenancet. If upon any occafion he 
felt a nfity towards anger, he checked the riſing 

ſtorm by Ny: inns g the tone of his voice, and reſolutely 
aſſuming a-more. + uſual gentleneſs of afpeQ-ggd-man- 
ner. He not only refrained from acts of rey: but tri- 
umphed over his adverſaries, by deſpiling the ſults and 
injuries which they offered him. In alt fituatiogs, as will 
more fully appear in the ſequel, he exerciſed that ſelf- 
command, which is founded on virtuous e and 
ſtrengthened by RR and . 00 57 oy 
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In acquiring this entire dominion over his paſſions and 
appetites, Socra tes had the greater merit, as it was not ef. 
fecded without a violent ſtruggle againſt his natural pro- 
| : penſities. Zopyrus, an eminent phy ſiognomiſt, declared, 
1 that he diſcavered, in the features of the philoſopher, evi- 
| dent traces of many vicious inclinations. ' The friends of 
[ | Socrates, who were preſent, ridiculed the ignorance of this 
| pretender to extraordinary ſagacity. But Socrates himſelf 

ingenuouſſy acknowledged his penetration, and confeſſed, 
that he was, in his natural diſpoſition, .prone-to vice, but 
that he had ſubdued his inclinations by the power of reaſon 
4 Through the whole courſe of his life, Socrates gave him- 
| ſelf up to the direction of the divine power of reafon. And 
__ - this is, perhaps, all that we are to underſtand by the ge- 
-nius, or daemon, which is ſaid to have, from time to time, 
giver him inſtruction: though his diſciples, who admitted 
the antient doctrine of the exiſtence of dæmons, or ſpirits 
of a middle order between God and man, probably from 
obſcure or figurative expreſſions which he had made uſe 
of, imagined” that there was, in this matter, ſomething ſu- 
pernatural f: a notion, which they would the more eaſily 
admit, and be the more ready to propagate, as they would 
naturally conceive it to reflect great honour upon the me- 
anory. of their maſter. It is poſſible, indeed, that Socrates 
1 himſelf might, in ſom? degree, be, influenced by ſuperfti- 
1} tious cretlulity concerning this 'damon ; for it is expreſsly 
= atreſted, R/ Xenophon f. that he believed, that the gods 
4 ſomsthnes æenimunicate to men the knowledge of future 
1 events, abe, that on This principle, he encouraged the 
J 
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It was one of the maxims of Socrates , that a wiſe 
man will der eee 
the ſtate to which/ he belongs.“ He taught, however, u 
doctrine concerning religion much more pure and rational, 


than that which was delivered to the people by the prieſts, 


ſecdly analogous to the omens of his age and country. He called the ſign, 


| 


and he reprobated the popular fables concerning the gods. 


Convinced of the weakneſs of the human underſtand 


and perceiving that the pride of philoſophy had led his 


predeceſſors into futile ſpeculations on the nature and ori- 
gin of things, he judged it moſt conſiſtent with true wiſ- 
dom to fpeak with caution and reverenee concerning the 
divine nature, Nevertheleſs, there can be no doubt that, 
whilſt he did not deny the exiſtence of inferior divinities} 
he acknowledged the being and providence of one Su- 
preme Deity, and paid homage, with a pious mind, to the 
Sovereign Power 7. Dane, | 

In fine, Socrates, both on account of his abilities as a 
moral preceptor, and on account of his perſonal merit, 
unqueſtionably deſerves to be ranked in the firſt order of 
human beings. © The man,” ſays Xenophon 1, whoſe 


tranſgreſs the bounds of truth and probability; thinking it, in antient hiſ- 
tory, of great uſe to perceive what thoſe things are which cannot be 
known.” — A late writer advances a notion on this ſubject, which appears 
to merit attention. Socrates, he remarks, believed in the of his 
country, and was not free from the ſuperſtition connected with that belief: 
whence it may be inferred, that in the expreſſions uſually underſtood 
to refer to his dzmon, he alludes only to ſome ſpecies of drvination; per- 
whatever it was, by means of which he ſuppoſed intimations to be com- 
municated to him, a dzmon or divinity. is explanation of the matter 
is fayoured by a paſſage in Plutarch's Eſſay on the Dæmon of Socrates? 
„How am I guilty of introducing new deities, when I fay that the voice 
of the divinity. gives me notice what I ſhall do? All men, as well as 
myſelf, are of opinion that the deity - foreſees the future, and ſignifies it 
to whom he pleaſes : but the difference between us is this; they name the 
omens as the foretellers of what is to come; I call the ſame thing the di- 
vinity, and herein ſpeak more truly and reſpectfully than who attri- 
bute 10 birds the power which belongs to the gods,” Zee Nare's Eſſay 
on the Dzmon of Socrates, Svo. 1782 £1. f 3b af) 3; 

* Xen. Mem. I. . r | 

+ Ib. I. i. iv. 
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by a regular ſalary from the ſtate, and were in many in- 
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memoirs I have written, was ſo. pious, that he undertbok 


| "nothing without aſking counſel of the gods; ſo juſt, that 
he never did the {ſmalleſt injury to any one, but rendered 


eſſential ſervices to many; ſo temperate, that he never 
preferred pleaſure to virtue; and fo wiſe, that he was 
able, even in the moſt difficult caſes, without advice; to 
judge what was expedient and right. He was eminently 
qualified to aſſiſt others by his counſel; to penetrate into 
men's characters; to reprehend them for their vices; and 
to excite them to the practice of virtue. Having found 
all theſe excellencies in Socrates, I have ever eſteemed him 
the moſt virtuous, and the happieſt of men.” LET 


The wiſdom and the virtues. of this great man; whilſt 
they procured him many followers. alſo created may 
enemies. There were at this time in Athens a large b6dy 
of profeſſional] preceptors of eloquence, diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Sophiſts. By the mere pomp of words, 
theſe men made a magnificent diſplay of wiidom, upon a 
flight foundation of real knowledge: «nd they taught an 
artificial ſtructure of language, and a falſe method of rea- 


ſoning, by means of which they were able, in a:gument, 


to make the worſe appear the better cauſe *. At the ſame 


time that they arrogantly aſſumed to themſelves the merit 


of every kind of learning, they publicly: practiſed the art 
of diſputing with plauſibility on either fide af any queſtion, 
and profeſſed: to teach this art to the Athenian youth. By 
theſe impoſing pretenſions, they collected, in their ſchools, 
a numerous train of young men, who followed them in 
hope of acquiring thoſe talents, which would give them 
weight and authority in popular afſemblies. In ſuch high 
repute were theſe Sophiſts, that they were liberally ſup- 


ported, not only by contributions from their pupils, bu 
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Hances diſtinguiſhed by public honours, and employed in 
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That ſuch ſyſtematical proviſion. ſheuld be made for 
- corrupting the principles and taſte of the Athenian youth, 
was much lamented by all honeſt men, and particularly-. 
by Socrates *, whoſe good ſenſe revolted againſt every 
idle-abuſe of language and pernicious perverſion of reaſon, 
and whoſe public ſpirit would not ſuffer him to remain an. 
inactive ſpeQator of this growing evil. In order to diſſi- 
pate the faſcination which theſe pretenders to wiſdom had 
ſpread over the minds of youth, Socrates daily employed 
himſelf, after his peculiar manner, in perplexing them 
with queſtions, which were ingeniouſly contrived to expoſe 
their ignorance, and convince the public of their diſno- 
neſty. The reſult was, that the Sophiſts began to be de- 
ſerted, and the Athenian youth to return to the love and 
purſuit of true wiſdom, The conteſt, though ſalutary to 
Athens, proved, in the iſſue, fatal to Socrates. 
The Sophiſts, finding their reputation and employ- 
ments daily declining, became inveterate in their enmity -- 
againſt this bold ee and eagerly ſeized every oc- 
cahon of expoſing him to public ridicule or cenſure. 
Whilſt Socrates was proſecuting his deſign of inſtructing 
the Athenian youth with inereaſing reputation and ſucceſs, his 
enemies deviſedanexpedient, bymeans of which they hoped 
to check the current of his popularity. They engaged 
Ariſtophanes 4, the firſt buffoon of the age, to write a 
comedy; in which Socrates ſhould be the principal cha- 
der. Ariſtophanes, pleaſed with ſo promiſing an o- 
caſion of diſplaying his Le and malignant wit, undertook - . 
the taſk, and produced the comedy of TH CLovps, ſtill 
extant in his works. In this piece, Socrates is introduced 
hanging in a baſket in the air, and thence pouring forth. 
abſurdity and prophaneneſs. The philoſopher, though he - 
ſeldom viſited the theatre, except when the tragedies of 
Euripides were performed, attended the repreſentation f 
this play, at a time when the houſe was crowded with 
+ a: | PE Is ſtrangers, | 
* Cic. Brut. 
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ſtrangers, who happened to be at Athens during the cele- 
bration of a Bacchanalian feſtival. When n | 
who repreſented Socrates, appeared upon the ge, 
neral Uher paſſed along the benches on 14 of 
ſtrangers fat, to enquire who the perſon was, whom the 
poet meant to ſatirize. Socrates, who had taken his ſta- 
tion in one of the moſt pubſic parts of the theatre, ob. 
ſerved this circumſtance; and immediately, with great 
coolneſs, roſe up, to eratify the curioſity of the audience, 
and continued ſanding during the remainder: of the re. 
preſentation. One" of dhe ſpectutors, aſtoniſlied at the 
magnanimity which this action diſcovered, aſked him, 
whether he did not feel himfelf much chagrined, to be thus 
held up to public derifien. By no means,” replied So- 
crates; © I am only a hoſt at a public feſtival, where] 
provide a large company with entertainment.” 

The Athenians, who had always a ſtrong oropenghy to 
jealouſy and detraction, foolifhly ſuffered themſelves to 
be amuſed by this infamous libe} upon the firſt character 
in their'city; But the ſeaſonable confidence which So- 
crates:diſcovered'in his own innocence and merit, and the 
uniform eonſiſtence and dignity of his conducl. ſcreened 
him, for the preſent, from the aſſaults of envy. and ma- 

lice: When Ariſtophanes attempted, the year following, 
to renew the piece witli alterations and additions, the te- 
preſentation was ſo much diſcouraged, that he was obliged 
to diſcontinue it. The conſequence was, that the Sophilts, 

and other opponents 'of Socrates, who appear to have made 
ule of the expedient of the theatrical, reſentation in or- 
der to ſound the inclinations of the p choſe to poſt- 
pone tlie farther proſecutien of their e intention N 
a more favourable opportunity *. 

From' this time, Socrates continued; for many years, 
to purſue without interruption his laudable deſign of in- 
ſtructing and reforming bis fellow citizens. At length, 
however, when the inflexible integrity with which he had 
diſcharged the duty of a ſ-nator, and the firmneſs with 
which he. had oppoſed eyery kind of Rana corruptionand 

oppreſſion, 


* Conf. Schol. in jo Adlioph. Vie de Soc. par. M. Charpentierʒ and 
Stanley” s Life of Soc. 
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oppreſſion, both under the democracy and the oligarchy had 
greatly increaſed the number of his enemies, the conſpiracy, 
which had long been concerted againſt his life, was re- 
ſumed. Aſter the diſſolution of the tyranny, clandeſtine 
arts were employed to raiſe a general prejudioe againſt 
him. The people were induſtriouſiy reminded, that Cri- 
tias, who had been one of the moſt cruel of the Thirty 
Tyrants, and Aleibiades, who had inſulted religion by 
defacing the public, ſtatues: of Mereuty *, and performing 
a mock repreſentativa of the Eleuſinian myſteries, had, in 


* 


their youth, been diſciples of Socrates. 


* - * ” 5 


for the ſequel,” the enemies of Socrates preferred à direct 
accuſation againſt him before the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture. His accuſers were Anytus, a leather-drefler,, who 
had long THI a perſonal enmity againſt Socrates, 
for reprehending his avarice, in depriving his ſons. of the 
benefits of learning, that they might purſue the gains of 
trade; Melitus, a young rhetorician, who was capable of 
undertaking ny thing for the ſake of gain; and.Lycon, 
who was glad of any opportunity of diſplaying his talents. 
—The accufation, which was deſivered to the ſenate un- 
der the name of Melitus, was this: * Melitus, ſon of Ne- 
litus, of the. tribe of. Pythos, accuſeth Socrates, ſon of 
Sophroniſcus, of the tribe of Alopece, . Socrates violates 
the laws, in net acknowledging the gods which the ftate 
acknowledges, and by introducing new divinities. He 
al violates the laws by corrupting the youth. Re his pu- 
This charge was delivered upon oath to the ſenate, and 
Crito, a friend of Socrates, became ſurety for his appear- 
ance on the day of trial. Anytus, ſoon afterwards, ſent 
a private meſſage to Socrates, aſſuring. him, that if he 
| would deſiſt from cenſuring his conduct, he would with- 
draw his accuſation. But Socrates refuſed to comply be + 
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4 ſo degrading à condition, and, with his uſual: pit te. 
„ - plied, © Whilſt J live I will never diſguiſe the truth, nor 
4 ſpeak otherwiſe than my duty requires.” The intery 


4 between the accuſation and the trial he enth. 
converſations with his friends, chuſing to Uiſcourlſe upon 
1 any other ſubject, rather than his own Puten fe. 
: genes, one of his friends, was much ſtruck with thisgr- 
1 cumſtance, and aſked him, why he did not employ his 
wan preparing his deknee: * Becauſe” dae . 
1 crates, ] have never in my life done any thing unjuſt.” 
þ The eminent orator Lyfias * compoſed an apology, in the 
[! name of his maſter, which he requeſted him to adopt; 
A but Socrates excuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that, though it 
N was eloquently written, it would not ſuit his character. 
1 When the day of trial arrived, his accuſers appeared in 
4 the ſenate, and attempted to 77 their charge in the 
| . Uiſtin& ſpeeches, which ſtrongly, marked their reſpeQtye 
. Characters. Plato, who was a young man, and a zealous 
* follower of Socrates, then roſe up to addreſs the judges in 
. defence of his maſter: but, whilſt he was attempting to 
apologiſe for his youth,. he was abruptly cothtiandad by 
the court to ſit down. Socrates,” however, needed no ad- 
- vocate. Aſcending the chair with all the ſerenity of con- 
{cious innocence, and with all the dignity of ſuperior inerit, 
he delivered, in a firm and manly tone, ag unpremeditated 
defence of himſelf, which filenced his opponents, and 
_ * ought to have convinced his judges. . After tracing the 
progreſs of the conſpiracy which had been raiſed againſt 
Him to its true ſource, the jealouſy. and reſentment.of-men 
whoſe ignorance he had expoſed, and whoſe vices he had 
ridiculed and reproved, he diſtinctly replied to the ſeveral 
charges brought againſt him by Melitus. To prove that 
he had not been guilty of impiety towards the gods of his 
country, he a 5 to his frequent practice of attending 
the public religious feſtivals. The crime of introducing 
new divinities, with which he was charged, chiefly, as it 
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ſeems, on the ground of the admonitions hich he pro- 
feſſed to have received: from an inviſible power, he dif- 
claimed, by pleading, iat it was no ne ching for men to 
conſult the gods, and receive inſtructions from them. To 
refute the charge of his 3 en a corrupter of youth, 

he urged, the cxample which. he had uniformly exhibited 
of . moderation. and temperanee, the moral ſpirit 
and tendency of his 8 and the effect which had 


actually been e by bis doctrine upon che manners 
of tae ro a hen ciſeining wt md the ene, of 
called: upon | 


1. 


his judges . 
ine; — and theitchrfuobliged them — virdinifier, and d 
profeſſing his faith and pet oy Cad reigned him- 
ſelf ta their pleaſure 5 

The zds whoſe . ee bt -fuffer em to 
pay due attention to this apology, or to examine with im- 
partiality the merits: of the cauſe, immediately declared 


him — pf: the I of which he ſteœod accuſed, So- 


e 


and alſarte 
ward rather ban — nods At 22 however, He 
was prevailed upon by his friends, to offer, upon 
their credit, à fine, of thirty mint. The judges, not- 
vithſtanding; ſtill remained inexorable: they' proceeded, 
without farther delay, to pronounce ſentence upon him; 
and he was condemned to be put to death by the 
poiſon of; hemlock. Socrates received the ſentence 
vith perfect compoſure, and by a ſmile teſtified his con- 
tempt, both for his accuſers and his judges. Then, turning 
do his friends, he expreſſed his entire ſatisfaction in the re 
colle ion of his paſt life, and declared himſelf firmly per- 


ſuaded, that poſterity would do ſo much juſtice to his me- 


mory as tp believe, that he had never . or corrupted 
| any 


al the-trial, -had «gn to enter . 
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any one, but had ſpent his days in ſerving his fellow eit 


zens, by communicating to them, without reward, the 
if Ip precepts of wiſdom. f Converſing in this manner, he was 
cConducted from the court to the priſon, which he entertd 
4 with a ſerene; countenance and à lofty mind, amidſt the 
1 lamentations of his friends*. 6 2 ah amnes! 
| On the day of the condemnation, it hap that the 
ſhip, which was employed to carry a cuſtomary. annual 
offering to the iſland of Delos, ſet ſail." It was'contrary'ts 
| the law of Athens, that, during this voyage, any capital 


puniſhment ſhould; be infſicted within the city: Pie cir- 
i cumſtance delayed the execution of the ſentence” againſt 
W > | Socrates for thirty days. So long an interval of painful: 
þ; expectation, however, only ſerved to afford farther ſcope for: 
= the diſplay of his cofiſtancy. When his friends were with 
| him, he converſed with his uſual cheerfulneſs. In their 
1 | abſence, he amuſed himſelf with writing verſes He com. 
poſed a hymn. in honour of Apollo and Diana, and verſi. 
fied a fable of Eſop. His friends, ſtill anxious to ſave ſo 
valuable a life, urged him to attempt his eſeape, or at 
leaſt to permit them to convey him away; and Crito 
went ſo, far, as to aſſure him that, by his intereſt 
with the jailor, it might be eaſily accompliſhed, and 
to offer him a retreat in Theſſaly; but Socrates rejected 
the propoſal, as à criminal violation of the laws; and 
aſked them, whether there was any place out of Attica, 
which death could not reg. 
News being, at length, brought of the return of the 
ſhip from Delos, the officers, to whoſe care he Was cm- 
mitted, delivered to Socrates, early in the morning, the 
final order for his execution, and immediately, According 
to the law, ſet him at liberty from his bonds. His friends, 
who came thus early to the priſon that they might Have 
an opportunity of converſing with their maſter through 
the day, found his wife fitting by him with a child in her 
arms. As ſoon as'Xantippe ſaw them, ſhe burſt inte 
tears, and ſaid, O Socrates, this is the laſt time your 
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friends will ever ken to you, or you to them.“ Socrates, 
that the tranquillity of his laſt moments might not be 
diſturbed by her e 
that ſhe might be conducted home. 


* 
N 


 tereſting; converſation then paſſed between Socrates and 
his friends; which chiefly turned upon, the immortality 


of the ſoul. In the courſe; bf this converſation Socrates 


expreſſed his diſapprobation” >of the practice of ſuicide, 


and aſſured his Friends that his chief ſupport in his pre- 


ſent fituation/ Was an expe 
with dbubts, of à happy /exiſtenc 
would be inexcufuble in mes > Tai 


4. © 2 


2 not unmixed 
er 


d 5 te to deſpiſe « death, 


if J were not petfuadzed t ic will conduct me into the 
preſence of the gods, Which are the moſt, ri hteous go- 


vernors, and j its the ſociety of. ,uſt-and. x men: but 
| derive! con ende from ek 155 e; that ſomething of 
man remains affer death; and that 185 condition af g ood 
men will then be much better than that 0 the: 


Crito afterwards aſking him, 3 in what 2 he wiſhed to | 


be buried, Socrates replied ith Imile, 6 As 1 Rene, 
provided 1 do not your hands n, 
turning tb the re reſt 1 5 i Re is friends, he laid, 5 1s * not 
range, after all that clog to conyince you. that I 
am going to to the ſociety of, the hap) PPY'»- that Crito, ſtill 
thinks this bod -which will ſoon. be. a lifeleſs E | 
be Socrates? Tech him diſpoſe of my body as he p leaſes, 


but let him not, t I mourn PIO Mo as if 1 it 


were Socrates” | 

Towards the We the 9 en retired into an 
adjoining ap; tn = to 2 bk 1 his friends, in the mean 
time, expre 5 5 another 
pect of lofin * excellent 15 and being le 
| 4 the reſt their days i i the e, 1 ſtate of Se 
After a ort interval, during w fich he gave Tome-ne- 
87 inſtructions to his domeſtics, and took his laſt 


Ione of his children, the attendant ofthe. priſons in- 
formed him, that the time for Arinlang th e poiſon- was 


come. The executioner, 13 "though, accaftomed to ſuch 
Vol. ral. ſcenes, 
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lamentations requeſted 
With. ihe molt * 
frantic expreſſions of grief, the left the priſon. An in- 


death. *It 


their grief, at the of | 
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Feenes, ſhed tears as he preſented "the fatal"cup. So- 
erates received it Ache han of Rn > of 
leaſt Fare c of perturbation: then, 6 egg u 
the, gods, that t Fi 09614 grant Rim ah Ty 
Fes balſa 8 Io che E invible world, with petfe& compo. 
fire he frallpwed-the  poifonoy AER gh 1 Rich 
econ bo: Furt luce tears. Gerard lone remaine 
2 I e 265 2 their, Fei mity, and et 


the friends fl lege 1 lag, till th 
cn ation of the Verleek e im to 
90 his bed. 680 x rtmaining, for a ſhort time, 


down p. 

Kibar, Ne Tegasfted (dito pr Baby i order" te UAE 

| Se ght 1 e to his friends 15 
"his deceaſe Y not to n left"the: 1 fering « bo; 4 cock” which 
Ine h ho dato 'Eſcu] e. Then, cpyering Himel 
with his CIdak, he ex 1Si}ch was ths? te of the 
EET 1 ftory, ys Cicero, which.T T neter 


e les this muſtrioug f eacher 9 
157 > dep Gedeb han, 2 Lane 


* 

His neral” With e rief te- 
enſtve, Thon ever, Te, ir. chi 15 they; > ; 
rw 19 ow 1 4 Ne "uo oy, and too] 

ene i diſtant . eg ills of Np 
Iii e her Eüuelſd, o ata, by w 

Ted th il rectived- . bs e 

"Ns ſooner was the umjüſt condrtinatith 'of Soerite⸗ 
known throu ——— Greece, 60 A general indie ation was 
Kkindled in ite e mints of god men, who univerſally ge- 
Ho that fo diſting 80 Arad far virtuefiould 

fallen a facrifice.to,/jealoſy and*envy hath *Athe- 


nians ee o Ver i for both e, Who 
never Wen e s of ki n men ti Hatte their 
3 © o. 1334 14 f dead, 

” "YE 4:11 3 rat 
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death, ſoon became, 1 he folly, as well hs cri- 
minality, 0 icing je at] "ths 'ma who "had been 
the c tef orn eir ci "And of ff age, A 
turned 1 The er e ain is accuſers. "*Melitas | 
85 con demned, d to deb, i ae to eſcape a ſimi- 
lar 55 went Min My, Voluntary exile. To give a farther 
proof Fe .the. c of Cate regret, the Athenians, 
12 ra chile, a blic buſineſs ; decreed” a ge- 
— mourni! ol < .the exiled. friends of Socra- 
tes; and eretie 9 ſtatpie to his e one: of the 
ok frown pay _ the ci is death hap- 
car of 140 e Olympiad, 
enfieth yea! is age. 
M0 rates if od him nothing in writin: t; but 
is it luſtrious w Reagan, 3 104 Plato. have. 5 in 
1 meaſure,, opplicd, this defect The Memoirs of 
ates, Written. 3715 Fas, afford, however, a 
mg 1 Seen the Spinions "of Socrates, 
his anne, * of tvcing, 0 than t the Dialogues of 
4 Fhg ox here mixes his. OWN conceptions and 
Son, 12 „a8, 8 after war ee, thoſe of other 
12 hiloſgphe 77 th the 1 ideas and Tanguage of. his maſter. 
t is d, th hat when. Ber ate hears Plato recite his 
1 ge = How much does; "this young man make 
me fay, hic h. ; Never \concaved!?? Tenophon denies 
t Socrates ever Byght natural philoſophy, br any ma- 
.thematical ſcience, and Charges with. miſrepreſentation 
e lleho Ro The pad aſcribed to him diſſertations 
of. kind; al referring to Plato, in whoſe 
works 122 is PRE 2 ced as Aifcourfing upon theſe 
ſubjects. . The-truth: appears ta be, that the diſting 


| a Ber ph e eee > mal, po. 
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The doctrine of Socrates, concerning God and reli. 
gion, was rather practical than ſpeculative. But he did 
not neglect to build the ſtructure of religious faith, upon 
the firm foundation of an appeal to natural appearances, 
_ He taught, that the Supreme Being, though inviſible, 
is clearly ſeen in his works, which. at once demonſtrate 
his exiſtence, and his wiſe and benevolent providence, 
This point is. eſtabliſhed, with great perſpicuity and 
force of reaſoning, in his conferences with Ariſtodemus, 

and with Euthydemus. Reflect,“ ſays he, that 
your own mind directs your body by its volitions, and 
you muſt be convinced that the intelligence of the uni- 
verſe diſpoſes all things according to his eee wan 
you imagine, that your eye is capable of diſcerning diſ- 
taat objects, and that the eye of God cannot, at the 
ſame inſtant, ſee all things; or that, whilſt your mind 
cCbntemplates the affairs of different countries, the un- 
derſtanding of God cannot attend, at once, to all the 
affairs of the univerſe? Such is the nature of the 
divinity, that he ſees all things, hears all things, is 
every where preſent, and conſtantly ſuperintends all 
events “.“ - Again He who diſpoſes and directs the 
univerſe, who 1s the ſource of all that 1s fair and good, 
who, amidſt ſucceſſive changes, preſerves. the courſe of 
nature unimpaired; and to whofe laws all beings are 
ſubject, this Supreme Deity, though himſelf inviſible, 
is manifeſtly ſeen in his magnificent operations. Learn, 
then, from the things which are produced, to infer the 
exiſtence of an inviſible power, and to reverence the 
_ divinity +.” * „ 
Beſides the one Supreme Deity, Socrates admitted 
the exiſtence of beings who poſſeſs a middle ſtation be- 
tween God and man, to whoſe immediate agency heal- 
cribed the ordinary phænoniena of nature, and whom he 
ſuppoſed to be particularly concerned in the e e 
of human affairs 1. Hence, ſpeaking of the gods, * 
N Nel 3 TS 7 ng 
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take care of men, he ſays, Let it ſuffice you, whilſt 

you obſerve their works, to revere and honour. the gods; 

and be perſuaded, that this is the way in which they 
make themfelves known; for, among all the gods, who. - 
beſtow bleſſings upon men, there are none, who, in the 
diſtribution of their- favours make themſelves viſible 
to mortals,” Hence, he ſpoke of thunder, wind, and 
other agents in nature, as ſervants of God, and en- 
couraged the practice of divination, under the notion, 

that the gods ſometimes diſcover future events to good 
men 7-15 ee. l CPC 
If theſe opinions concerning the Supreme Being, and 
the ſubordinate divinities, be compared, there will be 
no difficulty in perceiving the grounds upon which So- 
crates, though an advocate for the exiſtence of one ſo- 
vereign power, admitted the worſhip. of inferior divini. 
ties. Hence he declared it to be the duty of every one, 
in the performance of religious rites, to follow the cuſ- 
toms of his country. At the ſame time he taught, that 
the merit of all religious offerings depends upon the cha- 
rater of the worſhipper, and that the gods take pleaſure: 
in the ſacrifices of none but the truly pious. The 
man,” ſays he, „who honours the gods according to 
his ability, ought to be cheerful, and hope for the greateſt 
bleflings : for, from whom may we reaſanably entertain 
higher expectations, than from thoſe wha are molt able 
to ſerve us? or how can we ſecure their Kindneſs, but 
by pleaſing them? or, how pleaſe them better, than by 

obedience * ?”? Lotte tne acety 
Concerning the human'ſoul, the opinion of Socrates, 
according ta Xenophon, was, that it is allied to the di- 
vine being, not by a participation of eſſence, but by a 
ſimilarity of nature ; that man excels alt other ani- 
mals in the faculty of reaſon, and that the exiſtence of 
good men will be continued after death, in a ſtate. in 
which they will receive the reward of their virtue . 
Although it appears that, on this latter topic, Socrates 
| ; Was 
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was not wholly free from uncertainty, the conſdlation 
which he profeſſed to c erive from this ſource in the imm 
diate proſpect of death, leaves little room to doubt, that he 
entertained a real belief and expectation of 3 
The doctrine which Cicero aſcribes to Socrates, on tiſis 
head, is, that the human ſoul is à divine prinriple, 
which, when it paſſes out of the body, returns to heas 
ven; and that this paſſage is moſt eaſy to thoſe who have; 
in this life; made the greateſt rogreſs in virtus kx. 
The ſyſtem of morality, which Socrates mage it the 
buſineſs of his life to teach, was raiſed upon the firm baſis 
Of religion. The firſt principles of virtuous conduct, 
which are common te all mankind, are, according to 
this excellent moraliſt, laws of God: and the concluſive 
argument by which he ſupports this opinion is, that- no 
man departs from thefe principles with impunity. It 
is frequently poſſible,” fays he, for men to ſereen 
themſelves 122 the penalty of human laws, but no man 
can be unjuſt, or ungrateful; without ſuffering for his 
crime: hence, I conclude; that theſe taws muſt have 
proceeded from à more excellent legiſlator thai man f.“ 
Socrates taught, that true Felicity is not to be derived 
ſrom external poſſeſſions, hut from wiſdom, which con- 
fiſts in che knowledge and practice of virtue; tliat the 
cultivation of virtuous manners is neceſſarily attended 
with pleaſure ds well as profit; that the Honeſt man 
alone is happy; and that it is abfurd to attempt to fepa- 
Fs Mn 3c vega ea. {+ 1 2 Ft + 
rate things, which are in nature fo cloſely united as 
virtue and intereſt. : 8 : * 53130990 
But it is Impoſſible, in detached ſententes, to give the 
reader aft tolerable idea of the moral dôctrinę of S80- 
crates. Wi muſt therefore refer bim, on this heal, to 
that valydbletreafure of antient wiſdom, Tuk Mainoka- 
BILtA Of SöcRATTS F a work in which he will finid his 
origina} coftver{ativns*on many intereſtitig topics, re- 
late! with "that beautiful ſimplicity, which diſtingdiiſhies 
the writings of XEnephon f. = 
e 
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The followers of 8 may be dixided into t 
claſſes. The, Firſt Claſs confiſts Ts ſuck AS were A 
philoſophers b y Ws ha nor addieted to the Trudy ef 
philoſophy,, but attended upon Sacrates as 4 moral p pre- 
ceptor, fot the pürpoſe 0 Correcting, and” improvin ng. 
their manners. Among thele were feveral oung men, 
of the firſt rank in At. ens, A Alctbiades and 
Critias “. In this claſs may alſo be p dec ets 
ipides, and the orators Ly "My 480 Iſo- 


15 


Euenes and; 


crates, The Second Claſs included all the who, after 


bis death, became founders of particular ſects, an 
though they iffered from each other "greatly, were 
united under the general a Ai pellation of Sdcratic philsſs, 
hers. Theſe. W re A TODOS v Ning ' founder . of the 
1 5 ſe&; Phædo, of t 63 Euclid, of the 
Megaric; 7 2 , of the ee Y 0 Antiſthenes, 05 
the Cynic oſe hiſtory will be dikinaty; related in the 
ſequel of this work. "The third claſs comprehends. thoſe 
difciples of beer who, though their names are found 
in the catalogue of philoſophers, did not inſtitute any 
new ſect. Among {ara Lenophori, Aſchines, Simon, 


and Cebes, haye ſufficient celebrity to claim ſome notice 


in the hiſtory of the Socratie School. 


X ENOPHON t= an Athen ian, born in the third & pour of ; 
y one 


the eighty-ſecond Olympiad , was. unqueſtion 


of the crop chara ters among the. We ples 3 of. 


SZ  LA@ #4 + 4 


by Whilſt he was a ; youth, 8 unk with 5 


probable indication a well. ST 85 oe 

mined to. admit 8 into number ee 

Meeting him by accident in a narrow pa 

ſopher put forth his ſtaff acroſs the Lark n 2 ping 

bim, aſked, where thoſe ings were to be —— 
| odor 
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mained feveral years, 
1 * . N w þ * 24144 3 5 95 Ie l 
Strabo, J. x. p. 402. * + Cyri. Expeditio, paſſim. 

t C. Nepos in Ageſ. c. 1. Plut in Ageſ. Xen. in Ageſ. Strabo, }, 
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his friends, and in writing thoſe hiſtorical works which 
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. 
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aroſe between the Spartans. and Elcans ; and Xenophon | 


was obliged to retire to Lepreus, where his eldeſt ſon had 


ſettled, He afterwards removed, with his whole 2 


fifth Olympiad *, he finiſhed his days f. Ired 


to Corinth, where, in the firſt year of the hundred and 


SIS: 


* 


rendered him an ornament to the Socratic ſchoo 


The integrity, the piety, the moderation of Xenophgns 
„ AN 


proved how much he had profited by the precepts of his 
maſter. His whole military conduct diſcovered an ad- 


mirable union of wiſdom and valour. And his wri- 
tings, at the ſame time that they have afforded, to all 


ſucceeding ages, one of the moſt, perfect models of 


purity, ſimplicity and harmony of language f, abound 
with „„ Socratic. By. by wife, Phiteſia, 


Xenophon had two ſons, Gryllus and Diodorus ; the 


former of whom fell with glory in the battle of Manti- 
nea. The news of his death arriving whilſt his father 
was offering ſacrifice, he took off the. crown from his 
head, ſaying, with a ſigh, + I knew that my fon was 
mortal?“ but when he was told, that he had fought 
bravely, and died with honour, he again. put-on the 
crown, and finiſhed the ſacrifice $. His works ar 
Memoirs of Socrates ; Apology. for - Socrates ; Of; the of. 
fairs of Greece ; the Expedition . of Cyrus ;, The Inſtitu- 


tion of Cyrus; The Banquet; Of Oeconomics; Of Ty- 


ranny ; Praiſe of Ageſilaus ; Of the Republic of Athens ; 
Of the Republic and Laws of Sparta ;; Of Taxes ; Of 
the Office of Maſter of Horſe ; Of Hunting]. 
— #scHiNes, an Athenian of low birth, diſcovered an 
early thirſt after knowledge, and, though oppreſſed by 
poverty, devoted himſelf to the purſuit of wiſdom under 
the tuition of Socrates J. When he firſt became his diſ- 
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| ciple, he told Socrates, that the only thing with which 
it was in his power to preſent Him, in ackowfedgment 
of his kindneſs in inſtructing him, was Rirfelf. 'Socratey 
replied, that * accepted, and valued" the p prof; br ba | 
that de hoped to render it more valuable by cu | 
athered to his maſter with unatterable" Rabe oy and 
verance, and emjoyed his particular friendMip: : 
Having ſpent many ads: in Athens, wb 
able to riſe above the poyerty of His birth; He'd dẽtermel | 
after*the example of Plato, and others, to vifit the' Court 
of Dionyſius , the tyrant of Sicily, who Was at tim 
time,” either thio vanfty or jealouſy, a general 
patron of philofophers. Upbn his arrival in 8) acule, 
though ſlighted, on account of his poverty, by 
he was introduced tothe prince e by Ariftippus and was 
liberally' rewarded” for his Socratic dialogues. He re 
mained' in Sicily til the expulſion of the tyrant, and 
then returned to Athens. Here, not daring to become 2 
g parte rival of Plato or Atiftippus, he tanght' phi. 
ofophy in private, and received payment for his inſtruc. 
tions. Afterwards, in order to provide himſelf with's 
mbrep nefful ſubſiſtence, he 1 public orator; 
and Demoſthenes, probably becauſe he was jeatbus of 
His abilities (for he excelled in eloquence) became His 
nent.” Befides rations and epiſtfes, Xſchines wrote 
ſeven. Socratic dialogues In the true Pirit of hit maſter, 
on temperance, moderation; humanity, inteprity, and 
other Virtder "Of thefe only three are*extant iP Blog 
in 


Stmdrt, another diſciple of Socrates, wits b | 

non 2 tleather-drefſet* in Ache Mis ſhop being ft 
uently vifited by Socrates and his friends, he wrote 
wh many converſiciogs which paſſed in his heating, 
and afterwards made them public. He is faid to have 
been the firſt who publiſhed Seri dialogues; but none 
of his pieces are extant. So much vatae did this man 
fet upon freedom of inquiry, that when Pericles invited 
him to reſide with him, under the promiſe of an ample 
e 
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recompence, he refuſed, ſaying, that he would not ſell 
the liberty of ſpeaking his mind at any price *. 

The name of CzBexs, a Theban, deſerves to be men- 
tioned, on account of hi beautifil alle ory, entitled, 
A Picture of Human Life. This piece, which is ſtill ex- 
tant, in its moral ſpirit and character is truly Socratic, 
but contains ſome ſentiments, which appear to have been 
borrowed from the Pythagorean ſchool+4. 

About this time flouriſhed Trmon of ATHENs, ſo fa- 

mous for the whimſical ſeverity of his temper, and his ha- 
tred of mankind 1. His character has given birth e to 


many humorous pieces 8. 
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Fig, the (gal of Socrates many bels ables OY 
though they held opinions eſſentially different rang 
each he, and though moſt of them deviated widely 
from the ſimplicityof their maſter's doctrine, nevertheleſs, 
affected to call themſelves Socratic philoſophers“. Of theſe, 
ſome were of fhort duration and little note; athers obtained 
great diſtinction and permanency, and afterwards ſpread 
into new. branches: The inferior ſects in the TONIC 
ſucceſſion were the CVRENAIO, the Mzcaric, and the 
ELlac or ERETRIAC..., Thoſe of higher celebrity, were 
the AcaDemic, and the CyN1c, from which latter aroſe 
the PERIATETIc, and the Sol. 

The CYREN ald SECT was founded: Ariſtippus, and 
derived its name from his native city, Cyrene in Africa. 

Of the deſcent and early education of ArI8TzxPPUs lit, 
tle is known: but, that his father was a man of ſome diſ- 
tinction, may be conjectured from his having ſent his 
ſon to the Olympic games, and ſupported him at Athens, | 
as a pupil of Socrates f. This would alſo be confirmed 
by the incident to Which Horace allpdes, . whon., be 
lays 1. OY | | 

3 Quid fimite iti 
Græcus Ariftippus ? qui ſervos projicere aurum 
In media juſſit Lybia, quia tardius irent 
Propter onus ſegnes, &c . | 

Were 


* Cic. de Oratore, I. iii. c. 16. 
+ Laert. I. ii. $ 65, &c. 
4 Sat. 2. iii. 99. 


F Wen Ariſtippus on the Lybian waſte 
Commands his ſlaves, becauſe it ſtay'd their haſte, 


To throw away his gold, &c. 
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Were it credible, that a man who was always fond of 
wealth and fplendor ſhould order his ſervant, on a jour- 
ney, to throw away his money, in order to lighten his 
burden. Whilſt Ariſtippus was attending the Olympic 
games, he heard reports concerning the wiſdom of So- 
crates *, which infpired him with an impatient deſire of 
becoming one of his diſciples, and immediately took up 
his reſidence in Athens. On his firſt arrival, he made 
Socrates an offer of money, as a gratuity for the privi- 
lege of attending his inſtructions; but the philoſopher, 
after his uſual manner, refuſed it. Admitted among the 
number of his followers, Ariſtippus diſcovered ſuch 
marks of ability, and made ſo rapid a progreſs in know- 
ledge, that he was, for ſome time, eſteemed one of the 
chief ornaments of the Socratic: ſchool, and raiſed. no 
imall degree of envy among his fellow diſciples. But his 
mind was too frivolous, and probably his education had 
been too luxurious, to permit him heartily to adopt the 
principles, and imbibe the ſpirit, of his maſter. After a 
long period of reſtraint, his natural temper, or early ha- 
bits, prevailed, and he diſcovered a fondneſs for exterior 
ornament, and effeminate indulgence, which gave much 
offence to Socrates and his friends. This propenſity in 
Ariſtippus, and his maſter's earneſt deſire to correct it, 
are illuſtrated in a beautiful dialogue preſerved hy Teno- 
phon . The freedom of his: manners at length became 
ſo diſpleaſing to the ſect with which he was connected, 
chat he was obliged to withdraw from Athens. 
Ariſtippus no viſitedi the iſland of Ægina, and there 
met with the celebrated Lais , whom he accompanied 
to Corinth. A ſtorm ariſing, on his paſſage thither, 
which ſomewhat diſconcerted him, one of the crew ſaid 
to him, Why are you philoſophers afraid; when we 
illiterate ſeamen fear nothing?“ “ Becauſe,” replied 
Ariſtippus, “we have more to loſe .“ In his way from 
| | = Corinth 


* Plut. de Curioſitate. | 

+ Mem. L ii. | 1 i ns 

} Cic. Ep, Fam. ix. 26. Athæn. l. v. p. 216. xii. p. 554: xiii. p. 
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Corinth to Aſia, he was ſhipwrecked upon the iſland of 
Nhodes. Accidentally obſerving, as he came on ſhore, 
a geometrical diagram drawn upon the ſand, he ſaid to 
his companions, “ Take courage, I ſee the footſteps of 
men“. When they arrived at the principal town of 

the iiſland, the philoſopher ſoon found means to engage 
the attention of the inhabitants, and: procured an haſpi- 
table reception for himſelf and his- fellow travellers: a 
fat which confirms one of this philoſopher!s.aphorifms; 
tif ou. aſk what: advantage. a man of learning has above 

one who is: illiterate, ſend them together among if. 
gers, and you will ee. 

After ſome interval, we find Ariſtippus inthe courtof 
Dionyſiu a, tyrant of Sicily. Here he incurred much 
odiumꝭ from. Plato and other philoſophers, by counte- 
nancing the : luxury. and vanity of the prince. He poſ. 
feſſed a werſatility of diſpoſition, and — of man- 
mers, which, whilſt: they enabled: him an 
himſelf to every ſituatien 


| -Omnis:Ariſtippum decuit color, et enn, et res — 


eminentiy qualified him for the eaſy. . gaiet y of a court. 
Perfectly free from the reſerve:and haughtineſs of the 
ꝓpreceptorial chair, he ridiculed the ſingularities which 
were affected: by other philoſophers, particularly the 
-tataly;gravity=o Plato, lo the rigid-abſtinence < Dio- 
genes . On a public feſtival, . he appeared in a rich and 
Aplendid: dreſs, and converſed and danced Jike- a cour- 
tier. ee c manners, e a e 


Wales Ru- 1. vi. Galen EmeR pe e. 5˙ Dio Sic 


I. xiv 
1. F. Elea 1Sgidas; Hor. Ep, 17, xi. 23- 


1 Yet Ariſtippus every dreſs became, 
In every various ſtate of life the fame. 


þ Laert. J. ii. 62, 7. : 
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ful power of manaę in the humour of the tyrant, AVE 
him the command of the royal favour. The reſt of the 
philoſophers, who found themſelves counteracted in their 
\ttertipts to ſubdue. the ſtubborn mind of Dionyſius to 
the ſeverity: of their diſcipline, and, Who were, perhaps 
ſecretly jaoh ale by vetzlect, beheld this rifing favourite 
with env Although It is impoſſible wholly to excul- 
pate Aril ippus from the charge of hberciafm, i it ſeems 
not mee to Mer to the jealouly es rival- 

Sig * 5 * it 0 philo- 


N bern 5 N 


LE in e 3 whether be 
ever. Fut 2 45 fs 1105 1 x F in what: ner, 
and when he. d are circumſtances concerning which 
we have, at this day, no certain information. 

The particulars, which have been related, w y fuffice 
to afford us ſome, idea of the character of Afiſtippus. - 
If his natural diſpoſition leaned more ſtrongly ly pars 
pleaſure than was conſiſtent with t 95 trifthels of Socra- 
ts morals, he muſt nevertheleſs be allowed the credit of 

elegant manners, a thirſt after knowledge, ready . wit, 
an ingenuous temper. Of this latter quality we 
ra! an examp le, in the manner in which he reconciled 
himſelf to his friend Eſchines, ho Bad offended him. 
In the midſt of a . ute, between them, which was grow- 
| give over, , ſaid he, © and be 


ing viole; 

findz 50/0 ore we make; Hurſelves the talk of ſervants: : 
ve have quarrelled, it is true; but I, as your ſenior, 
have ari zht to claim the procedency 1 in the reconciliati- 


on.” Afchines accepted the generous propoſal, and ac- 
 knowlgdged his ſuperior merit. * following repar- 
dees 


* Laert. 1. ii. $ 62. 
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tees may deſerve to be ſeleced from many others, as ſpe⸗ 
1 | -S-44 } n 31 eie. 
cimens of this philoſopher's ingenuit y. 
In reply to the inquiry of Dibhyſius, why he viſited 
his court, Ariſtippus faid, & To give What Thave, and 
to receive what I have not.“ His friend Polyxenus hap- 
pening to call upon him when great preparations, were 
making for an entertainment, entered into 4 long 


harangue, and invited him to ſtay and f 


you not aſhamed to value yourſelf upon that, which: epery 


dolphin can do better?“ When he was aſked what he 


converſing, without einbarraſſment,. with all Claſſes of - 
men.” en complain riſtippus, 
in requiring five hundred drachmas for the mſfryQtiono 
his ſon, had demanded as much as would purchaſe a flave 
« Purchaſe one, then, with the money,“ faid the phi- 


hve honeſtly. It is better to be poor than illiterate; for 


© © 4 


by phyſicians.” The truly learned are not they who. rea 
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From the imperfect accounts which remain of his 
doctrine, it appears that he was an the preceptor 
of pleaſure. He agreed with Socrates, in diſmiſſing, as 
wholly unprofitable, all thoſe ſp n Which have no 
connection with the cha of life. He compared 
thoſe philoſophers Who n. lected moral ſeience, in che 
purſuit of that which is puexrel yipeculative, to Penelo 
ſuitors, who preferred 1 7 8 WIPE to the | 2 Fo. 
The diſtinguiſhing tenets öf his I yitem, as; , 


ean be collected from the cafual, ad. perhaps ode Doh 
preſentations 'of prejudiced” contem ar 3 76 from 
the n and "PR Wd f 


1 e are as 


le 'E notion... . 


8 ebe may differ in de 

or in _ objec par” = ites them, ay the 1 
animals, and aniverfalh HENS. defire: - Thoſe of 
are, in like IN effeiitially the ſamie, and unixerſa 
create averſion. inefs Anh not in trai anguili 
indolence, but * ir pl | ug ag tation of the n or 
active enjoyment. — 2 is the ultimate 5 of Rus 

man purſuit ; it is, only in 5 ſubſerviency t . to, this, 
that fame, ' friendihip, 190 even virtue, are to de- 
fired: Alk crimes are venial, beeauſe neverici ted, but 
through the immediate impulſe of p aſſion. Notkimg is 
Ja "_ - unjuſt by nature, but dy cuſtow ahd'law!s Th2by- 
ſineſs of philoſophy is to regulate the ſenſes, in thut man- 

* .- "mr whie wt | eder cen Moſt p ro ſudtive DES 
Since pleaſure — be! Jerry not frbm the paſ end 
the future, ibs: e man WII A 

eels 22584 { 0% #5 
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[ | | to enjoy t the preſent hour, and will be. indifferent to life 
1 br death 


It would have been wonderful if ſo indulgent a ſyſten 
of motals had not obtained ſome admirers : but it pla 
have been more wonderful, if a ſyſtem which only pr 

- vided for the gratification of the ſenſes'and the ſelfiſh 2 
ſions; and Ih human nature deſtitute of its . nobleſt or. 

naments and higheſt leaſures, had not ſoon fallen i 110 
the contempt which t deſerved; __ 

After the death of Ariſtippus, his dodrine was pro- 
feſſed and taught by his daughter ARETE,, a woman gf 
learning and ability, ſufficient to give her a place in the 

catalogue of philoſophers +- 

Among the more eminent difciples of this ſchool Was 
HEOESs LAS. His temper was too gloomy to find enjoyment 

upon his maſter's plan, and his priticiples furniſhed him 
with no other ſources of happineſs. He was ſo tho- 
roughly diſſatisfied with life that he thought it the 
only eontern of man to avoid miſery, and wrote a book 
to prove, that death, as the cure of all evil, is the great- 
#14 eſt good: Hence he obtained the appellation. of tic. 
Sasa]. the advocate for death fk. | 
17 ry Another follower of Ariſtippus was Antcazrs, a Cy- 
if reniah. He ſo far receded from the doctrine of his maſ. 
404 ter, as to acknowledge the merit of filial piety, friend- 
| _ thip, and e and to allow that a e man _ 
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retain the poſſeſſion of himſelf in the midſt of external 
troubles; but, he inherited ſo much of his frivolous 
taſte, as to value himſelf upon the moſt trivial accom- 
pliſhments, paaticularly upon his dexterity in being able 
to drive a chariot twice round a courſe in the | ſame 
mg SERIE 
HEODORUS, a diſciple of Anicerris, for the freedom 
with which he ſpoke concerning the gods, was ſtigmatiſed 
with the name of Atheiſt, and baniſhed from — 1. 
He took refuge in Athens; but. his impiety would here 


who, at that time, had great influence over the Atheni- 
ans, interpoſed in his se Under his protection, 
he gained acceſs to the court of Ptolemy Lagis. Ven- 
turing, after a long interval, to return to Athens, it is 
related, that he ſuffered death by hemlock; but whether 
his offence was, in reality, atheiſm, or whether it was 
merely contempt of the Grecian ſuperſtitions, has been 
much diſputed. Sextus Empiricus { joins Theodorus 
with Eumerus, and others, who maintained, that they 
who were eſteemed gods, were men, who had poſſeſſed 
great power on earth: and Clemens Alexandrinus || ex- 
preſſes his ſurpriſe that Eumerus, Nicanor, Diagoras, 
Theodorus, and others, who had lived virtuouſſy, ſhould 
de pronounced atheiſts, for their oppoſition to gentile 
polytheiſm $. If theſe teſtimonies be not ſaffictent to 
remove all ſuſpicion of atheiſm from the character of 
Theadorus, it may at leaſt ſerve to prevent any poſitive 
deciſion againſt him. The ſame remark may be applied 
to Eumerus, who flouriſhed in the time of Caſſander the 
Younger, king of Macedonia, concerning whom it is 
related, that he undertook long journies in order to aſ- 
certain the places of the death and burial of the gods, 
and particularly that, in the iſland of Panchaia, in the 
T | 5 * Southern 
* Laert. I. ii. $ 879. Suidas in Anicer. OS. 
1 _ bo guar 3 Bayle. 
V. Ma 5 1. r . 2 
1 ** $51. | Protrept. p. 24. 
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have proved fatal to him, had not Demetrius Phalereus, 
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Southern ocean, he ſaw a pillar dedicated to Jupach Ti. 
phylius, on which the memorable actions. of that deity 


Were inſeribed *. 


Among the followers of W was Box, of 
Boryſthenes, a man of low extraction. When young 
he was ſold as a flave to an orator, who afterwards gave - 
him his freedom, and left him large poſſeſſions. - Upon 
this he went to Athens, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of p Lueg bi He had ſeveral preceptors; but chiefly 

imlelf to the doctrine of Theodorus, for 
which he was a profeſſed advocate. He flouriſhed dar 


ſhort duration of the Cyrenaic ſect, was owing, 

in 11 t6 the remote diſtance of Cyrene from Greeee, 

the chief” ſeat of learni and philoſ hy; in part, to the 

unbounded Az which E hiloſophers allowed 

themſelves in practice as well as opinion; and in 

part, to the wh of the Ep icurean ſed, which taught the 
doctrine of | Pleaſure i in a 1 —5 philoſophical form 1. 
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"HE fecond Ces, Ee — the . 80 
crates, was that which was inſtituted by Euclid of 
Megara, called from the place which gave birth to its 
founder, the Megaric ſect, and from its diſputatious 
character the Eriſtic. It had alſo the appellation of Dia- 
lectie; not becauſe it gave riſe to dialectics or logical de · 
betes, which had before this time exerciſed the ingenuity 
of philoſophers, particularly in the Eleatic ſchool. but 
becauſe the diſcourſes and writings . of. this claſs of phi- 
loſophers .commonily took the — of dialogue 
EUCLID or MEGARA +, endued by nature with a ſub. 
tle and penetrating genius, early ap plied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philotophy, The — "of Parmenides firſt 
taught him the art — diſputation, Hearing of the fame 
of Socrates, Euchd determined to attend upon his in- 
ſtructions, and for this purpoſe removed from Megara 
to Athens, Here he long remained a conſtant hearer, 
and zealous diſciple, of the Moral Philoſopher." And 
when, in conſequence of the enmity which ſubſiſted be. 
tween the Athenians and Megarians, a decree was paſſed - - 
by the former, that any inhabitant of Megara, who 
ſhould be ſeen in Athens, ſhould forfeit his life; he fre - 
quently came to Athens by night; from the diſtance of 
about twenty miles, concealed in a long female cloa and 
veil, to viſit his maſter f. Not findin a his natural pro- 
| penſity to 1 2 een, or ed ip the rranguil 
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method of philoſophiſing adopted by Socrates, he fre. 
quently engaged in the buſineis and diſputes of the civil 
eourts. Socrate, whodeſpiſed forenſic conteſts, exprefled 
ſome diſſatisfacrion with his pupil for indulging a fond- 
neſs for controverſy *. This circumſtance probably proved 

the occaſion of aſeparation between Euclid and his maſter; 
for we find him after this time, at the head of a ſchool 
in Megara +, in which his chief employment was, to teach 
the art of diſputation. Debates were conducted with fo 
much vehemence among his pupils, that Timon faid of 
Euclid, that he carrried the madneſs of contention from 
Athens to Megara. That he was, however capable of 
commanding his temper, appears from his reply to his 
brother, who in a quarrel had ſaid, . Let me periſh if 
I be not revenged on you:“ © andilet me periſh,” 


„ e. 
turned Euclid, © if I do not ſubdue your reſentment by # 
forbearance, and make you love me as much as ever 8. 
His kind reception of the diſciples of Socrates, after the 
death of their maſter, has been already noticed. Euclid 
of Megara is not to be confounded with Euclid the ma- 
thematician, who flouriſhed at a later period under Pto- 
lemy Lagus, and died in the hundred aug tuen ty . 
Olympiad | ©. 8 e 576 ES nene n 
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ity, and to have maintained, that all things which exiſt 
ire good by the participation of thoir firſt good, and con- 
ſequently, that there is, in the nature · of things, no real 
eyll.—It is ſaid, that when Euclid was aſked. his opinion 
concerning thegods, he he ow I know nothing more of 
them than this, that they hate inquiſitive perſons . If 
this apophthegm be juſtly aſcribed toEuclid, it may ſerve 
to prove, either that he had learned, from the precepts of 
Socrates, to think ſoberly and reſpectfully concerning the 
divine nature, or that the fate of that good man had 
taught him caution in declaring his opinions. 
Euclid was ſucceeded in the 9 c ſchool by Evunu- 
1.1DEs of Miletus + He was a. ſtrenuous opponent of 
Ariſtotle, and ſeized every occalion of cenſuring his 
writings and calumniating his character, He introduced 
new ſubtleties in the art of diſputation, ſeveral of which, 
though often mentioned as examples of great ingenuity, 
deſerve only to be remembered as proofs of egregious 
triffing. Of theſe ſophiſtical modes of reaſening, called 
by Ariſtotle Eriſtic ſyllogiſms, a few examples may ſuf- 
fice ]: 1. Of the ſophiſm, called, from the example, The 
Lying : if, when you ſpeak the truth, you ſay, you lie, you 
lie: but you ſay you lie, when you ſpeak the truth; 
therefore, in ſpeaking the truth, you lie, 2. The Occult. 
Do you know your father? Tes. Do you; know this 
man who is yeiled ? No. Then you do not know your far 
ther; for it is your father who is veiled. 3, letra, Electra 
the daughter of Agamemnon, knew her brother, and did 
not know him: ſhe knew Oreſtes to be her brother, but 
ſhe did not know that perfon to be her brother who, was 
converſing with her, 4. Sorites. Is one grain a heap ?— 
No. Two grains? No. Three grains ? No, Go on, 
adding one by one.; and, if one grain be not a heap, it 
will be impoffible to fay, what number of grains. make 2 
heaph. 5, The Horned. You have what you have not 
loſt ; you have not loſt horns z therefore you have horns. 
In ſuch high repute were theſe. filly 1 for 

* Anton. et Maxim. Serm, 37. + Laert. I. ii. 5 108, Ke. 

t Laert. Athen. I. viii. Cic de Div. 1, ii. c. 44 Qu · Ac. l. iv. c, 300 


n. c. 6. Lucian. in Vit. Aut. A. Gell. I. xvi. c. 2. 
\ Senec. Ep. 45. | 
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lexin . ruth, that Chryſippus wrote e ſix, books 
perpl the n of theſe fophifns An Pe 2 Choan, 
died of a conſumption whicl he * the cloſe. 
ſtudy which he -beſtowed upon it“. The inſcription 
upon His tomb was, Obezu3s 56065 No 5 . a : 
Aderiots attempt to expoſe l. c of th oft theſe diſputes 
would + nom be Justi, y deemed an idle waſte. of time and 
words. 
ether diä rlg of: the fame ſchool Was Daaden bs of 
Catia, 'a great adept in this kifid of verbal combat f. A 
dialeckie queſtion was propoſed to him in the preſence of 
Ptolemy Soter (for ſuch at that time, Was the amuſement 
of princes) by Stilpo, another of this ingenious frater.. 
nity. He acknowledged himſelf incapable of giving an 
immediate anſwer, and requeſted ting. for the ſolution. 
The king ridiculed bis want of ingenuity, and aye 
him the firname of Chronus. Mortified. at this de eat, 
he retired from the ente rtainment, wrote a. book. upon 
the queſtion, nd at! laſt, fooliſhly. enough died of vex· 
ation. t iodötas f is ard 0 > have in 7852 — 1 


a 5 J ot. * aer it is 8 d in 1 71 ace W we 
chere it is, it remains; nor:is it moved in a; 
2 0 cr. Ft is not: therefore. there 15 no ch thing as 
de 8 DOPE after the ;1 inv ention of this wonder 
ar glime nit, was very 1810 repaid: fox, 1900 | enuity. 
Having batt 0 . misfortünèe to ſilgcate his-h the 
ſurgeon,” hom he Te for. to I<pla 15 kept W bin fome. 
time in rorture, "WHILE a to him, fam his gyn 

| method © w ea b bone, gould...not-, 
— or Its © Lice. Die orus s.chas * een ranked 
Ahl # illbtophers, 7 be Heid the. 175 | 
ks * Tall 78 ſ gie bodies, in finite in Fran OR 
e of : but. a * got. er hag e 1255 | 
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ceived the idea which diſtinguiſheg tlie . doftrine, 


as it was taught by Democritus and others, that the Grft 
atoms are deſtitute of all properties exc ept ext engen and 


fig ure *, 
| *lpo of Megara 1. who lived atiout the time of Pto- 


lemy Euergetes, is not 1 celebrated for his eloquence 
and ſkill in dialectics, but for the ſucceſs with which he 


applied the moral precepts of philoſophy to the correction 


of his natural propenſities. Though in his youth he had 


been much addicted to intemperance and licentious plea- 
ſure; after he ranked himſelf among philoſophers, he 


was never known to violate the laws of ſobriety or chaſ- 


tity f. With reſpect to riches, he'exercifed a virtuous ' 


moderation. When Ptolemy Soter, at the taking of Me- 


gara, preſented him with a large ſum of money, and re- 


queſted him to accompany him into Egypt, he returned 


ing 
terwatds, when Megara was again taken by Demetrius |, 


the reater part of the preſent, and'choſe to retire dur- 
tolemy's ſtay at Megara,to the iſland of gina. Af. 


„ ſon of Antigonus, the conqueror ordered the ſoldiers 


to ſpare the houſe of Stilpo, and, if any thingſhould be 
taken from him in the hurry of the plunder, to reſtore t. 


The philoſopher being required 1 an account of: 
effects which he had loft, he repli 


commended ta him the Sede of humanĩt 
was the fame of Stilpo, that, when he vi 
the people ran out of their ſhops to ſee him, and even the 


eminent philoſophers of Athens took 22 ITO A 


ng my 1 UN 1 a e Pn "The | 


ie. e n Anim Dill a. ae ee, 
ey © 1. K 22. Fri i 
aert. I. ii. 9113 
7 Cic. de Fato, c. 5. bd - Suda EN Sen, Ey. 9. be Conſtant 
c. 5. Athæn. 1. x. p. 422. 1. xi ii. p. 496. 
e et de Tranquil. Anime _ _ 


that he had loſt no- 
thing; for no one could take from him his learning and 
eloquence. At the ſame time he won the affeQtiong of 
the conqueror, by the pathetic manner in which he re. - 
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The peculiar doctrines of Stilpo were, that ſpecies; or 
univerſals, have no real exiſtence, and that one thing 
cannot be predicated, or aſſerted of another. He main. 
tained, that in uſing for example, the word man as an 
univerſal term, we ſpeak of nothing ; for the term 
neither ſignifies this man nor that man, nor applies to 
any one man more than another. The doctrine which 
he held upon this ſubject, was probably the ſame which 
was afterwards, in the ſcholaſtic ages, maintained with 
ſo much acrimony by the nominaliſts. To prove that 
one thing cannot be predicated of another, he ſaid that 
gondneſs and man, for inſtance, are different things, 
which cannot be confounded by aſſerting the one to be 
the other: he argued ferther, that goodneſs is an univer- 
fal, and univerſals have no real exiſtence, conſequently, 
fince nothing cannot be predicated of any thing, good- 
neſs cannot be predicated of man. Thus, whilſt this- 
fubtle logician was, through his whole argument, predi- 
cating one thing of another, he denied that any one thing 
could be the accident or predicate of another. If Stilpo 
was ſerious in this reaſoning ; if he meant any thing 
more than. to expoſe the ſophiſtry of the ſchools ; 
he muſt be confeſſed to have been an eminent maſter of 
the art of wrangling ; and it was not wholly without 
reaſon, that Glycera, a celebrated courtezan, when ſhe 
was reproved by Stilpo, as a corruptor of youth, replied, 
that the charge might be juſtly retorted upon him, Who 
fpent his time in filling their heads with ſophiſtical quib- 
bles, and uſeleſs ſubtleties. _ =» 51 80 
On moral topics, Stilpo is ſaid to have taught, that the 
higheſt felicity conſiſts in a mind free from the domi- 
nion of paſſion; a doctrine ſimilar to that of the Stoics. 
In reply to a queſtion which Crates propoſed to this 
philoſopher, whether the gods. take pleaſure in the ho- 
nours which are paid them by mortals? he ſaid, & You 
fool, do not queſtion me upon this ſubject in the public 
ſtreet, but when we are alone.“ From this circumſtance 
1 | COP 
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and from the freedom with which he is ſaid to have ridi- 
culed the ſtatue of Minerva, it may be. concluded that 
Stilpo had little reverence for the Athenian ſuperſtiti- 
ons *: but there is no Jie of his infidelity, with reſ- 
pect to the exiſtence of a ſupreme divinity *. . 


Athen. I. x. p. 422. 


i 


Vidend. Jonſii Script. Hiſt Ph. I. ii. c. 1. Stoll. Hiſt. Mor. 5 57. 
Gafſend. in Log. Op. t. i. p. 40. Walchii Hiſt. Log. $ 3. Parerg. 
Acad. p. 498. Rapin Reflexions ſur la Philoſophie, $ 28. Gudworth, c. 
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HE Eliac ſchool, as far as we can at preſent learn, 
appears to have adhered ſo cloſely to the doctrine of 
Socrates, that it is ſcarcely to be conſidered as a ſeparate = 

ſect. It is certain, however, that Pj&mpo'® of Elis efta- _ 
blſhed a diſtin ſchool of philoſophy, which took its 
name from the place of his birth. He was deſcended 
from an illuſtrious family; but had the misfortune, early 
in life, to be deprived of his patrimony, and ſold as 4 
ſave at Athens. It happened that Socrates, as de paſſed 
by the houſe where he hved, remarked in his countenance 
traces of an ingenuous mind, which induced him to per- 
ſuade one of his friends, Alcibiades, or Crito, to redeem: 
him, From that time, Phædo applied himſelf diligently / 
tothe ſtudy of moral philoſophy under Socrates ; and, 8 


„Laert. I. ii. g 106. A. Gell. I. ii. c. 18. Suidas. Origen. cont. 
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the laſt, adhered t to ** LANE n the 3500. 1 
attachment. | Heſinſtituted a ſchool at 18, after, the So 
cratic model; which Was continue by] Ph gen, an Elian, 
and afterwards by. Menedemus of Eretria,.1\/.., 441 ©; £4 
MzNrDRMus *, though well deſcended, was obliged 
through poverty, to ſubmit to the manual employment of 
an hou builder. He formed an early intimacy. with Af 
clepiades, a a 8 who was a fellow-labpurer - "with 
hin in his humble occupation. Having minds more formed 
for ſtudy than ſor labour, they determined tod=vote them. 
ſelves to the purſuit of philoſophy. For this purpoſe, they 
left their native country, and went to Athens, where Plato 
then preſided i in the Acafarny: It was ſoon obſerved, | 
that theſe ſtrangers, had. no viſtble means-of- ſubſiſtence; 
and according to a law of Solon, they were cited before 
the court of Arcopagus, to give an account of the man- 
ner in which they were ſupphrted. The maſter of one of 
the public priſons was; at their requeſt ſent for, and at- 
teſted tliat, 2 e. theſe two youths went among the 
criminals, and ipding with them, earned two 
drachmas, Which Ale led Ms 15 ſp hs the Jay in the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. The — ſtruck with, 
miration at ſuch an extraordinary proof of an ind fatipas 
ble thirſt after knowledge} diſtmiſſed them with high a 
plauſe, and preſented them with two hundted drach 1 
They met with ſeveral other friends who. liberally ſuppli 
them with whatever Was neceſfary to enable them to le. 
ſecute their ſtudie. | 
By che advice of: bis Herd} and probably 1 in "wh Tod 
ety, Menedemus went from Athens to m_—_ to 7 
upon the inſtructions of Stilpo. He expfeſſed his a | 
| bation of- the manner in Hh this philoſopher” taus by 
giving him the appellation: ok The Hiberal! He''next 4 
ſited Elis, where he became a diſciple of Phædo, and af. 
„ terwards his, ſucceſſor. Pransſerring the Eliac fcliool from 
Enis to hia native city, he gave it the name of Eretrian. 
In his ſchool he — thofe forms which were com- 
2 1 
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monly obſerved in places of this kind; his hearers were 
ee 18 221418 nel FP IL. Wikis Hts s 

not, us uſual, Pega on circular/benches around him; but 

every one attended him in Whatever poſture he pleaſed, 


ſtanding, walking, or fitting. 1 „ 
At firſt Me nedemus was received by the Eretrians with 
contempt; and, on account of the vehemence with which 
he diſputed, he was often branded with the appellations of 
cur, and madman. But afterwards be roſe into high eſ- 
teem, and was entruſted with apublic office, to which was 
annexed an annual ſtipend. of tuo hundred talents, He 
diſcharged the truſt with fidelity, but accepted only a 
fourth part of the appointment. On a . — — 
embaſſies to Ptolemy, Lyſander, and Demetrius, he ren- 
dered his countrymen eſſential ſervices, by; obtaining a 
diminution. of their tribute, and reſcuing them from other 
burdens. Antigonus entertained a perſonal ay for 
him, and profeſſed himſelf one of his diſciples. His inti- 
macy with this prince created a ſuſpicion amongſt his 
countrymen, that he had a ſecret intention, to betray their 
city into his hands. To eſcape the hazards ariling from 
their jealcuſy, he retired to Oropus in Bœotia, and after- 
wards fled toAntigonus, where mortification and diſap- 
pointment ſoon put a period to his life. He precipitated 
his end, by abſtaining for ſeveral days from food. He 
died in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and about the 
hundred and twenty fourth Olympiad ® . 
Menedemus poſſeſſed great readineſs and verſality of 
genius, and was able to diſpute on every ſubject with keen- 
neſs and fluency. He declared his opinions with free- 
dom, inveighed with ſeverity againſt the vices of others, 
and by the purity of his own. manners commanded uni- 
verſal reſpect. He obſerved the ſtricteſt moderation in 
his manner of living 4. His entertainments, which were 
frequented by many philoſophers and men of diſtinction, 
were ſimple and frugal, conſiſting chiefly of vegetables; 
and were always enlivened by liberal converſation. His 
friendſhip 
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friendſhip for Aſclepiades continued after his death. 
A favourite ſervant of his, coming late to the houſe of 
Menedemus, was refuſed admiſſion by the ſervants ; but 
the maſter ordered them to let him in, adding, that Al. 
clepiades, though dead, had ſtill the power of opening 
his doors. „ 
Nothing farther is known concerning the preceptors of 
the Eliac or Eretriac School, but that they ſtudiouſſy 
avoided, and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, the ſophiſtical foole- 
ries of the Megaric ſect, and adhered cloſely to the ſim- 
ple doctrines and uſeful precepts, which they had re- 
ceived from Soc RATES“. . R$; 
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CHAP. VIIL 
OF THE ACADEMIC SECT. 
Nie 
or PLATO AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


AVING treated of thoſe ſe&s of philoſophers, de- 
rived from the ſchool of Socrates, which were of - 
inferior note and of ſhort duration, we are now to trace 
the riſe and progreſs of thoſe which were more perma- 
nent, and of greater celebrity. Theſe were the ACaDE- 
mic and the Cynic ſeas ; the former founded by Plato, 
the latter by Antiſthenes. The Academic ſect after- 
wards gave birth to the PzrIPATETIC; and the Cynic, 


to the SToIC. © 


Of all the diſciples of Socrates, Plato, though he mo- 
deſtly calls himſelf the leaſt *, was unqueſtionably the 
moſt illuſtrious. As long as philoſophy continued to be 
ſtudied among the Greeks and Romans, his doctrines 
were taught, and his name was held in the higheſt ve- 
neration. When other ſects fell inte oblivion, the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, united with the Peripatetic, {till flou- 
riſhed, Even to the preſent day, Plato has many fol- 
lowers ; his writings {till give a tincture to the ſpeculati- 
ons and language of philoſophy and theology. An in- 

| | Des or g 


* Apol. Joc, 


il | N quiry into the particulars of his life and doctrine is there- 
i iq fore an intereſting part of our deſign; And It is the 
i il more neceſſary, that this inquiry be made with diligence 
| | ] and accuracy, as his opinions have been frequently miſ- 
"RUA repreſented; and his ſyſtem, as we ſhall afterwards ſee; 
| j ö has undergone frequent and material alterations. | | 
1 PLATO * was by deſcent an Athenian ; but the place 
Wt of his birth was the iſland of Ægina, where his father 
Wl Ariſto reſided after that iſland became ſubject to Athens, 
vj | | His origin is traced back, on his father's ſide to Codrus, 
[! | and on that of his mother Pericthione, through five ge: 
1 nerations, to Solon +. The time of his birth is com- 


monly placed in the firſt year of the eighty- eighth Olym- 
piad ]; but perhaps it may be more accurately fixed in 
the third year of the eighty-ſeventh Olympiad $. Fable 
has made Apollo his father, and has ſaid, that he was 
born of a virgin ||. He gave early indications of an exten: 
five and original genius. Whilſt he was young, he was 


inſtructed in the rudiments of letters by the grammarian 
Dionyſius, and trained in athletic exerciſes by Ariſto of 
Argos. He applied with great- diligence, 'to' the ſtudy 
and practice of the arts of painting and poetry. In the 
„ latter he made ſuch proficieney, as to produce an epic 
poem, which, however, upon comparing it with Homer, 
he committed to the flames. At the age of twenty years, he 
compoſed a dramatic piece, which he gave to the per- 
formers, to be repreſented upon the theatre; but the 
day before the intended exhibition, happening to attend 
upon a diſcourſe of Socrates, he was captivated by his 
eloquence, and from that moment, determined to felin- 
quith all pretenſions to poetical diſtinction, and to turn 
his ambition into the channel of philoſophy. He forſook 
the Muſes, burned his poems, and applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of wiſdom . Tet N F Sie 
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It is probable, tint Plato-rixcived the Ari tiri@ure f 
philoſo From Graty lus and: *, who-taught 
the ſyſtems: of De ae Parmenides. When he was 
twenty years old, he became ſtated diſcipla of Socrates, 
and remained with him in tliat relation eight years. Dur- 
ing this petiod, he: frequently diſpleaſed the-followers of 
Socrates, and e e gave Socrates: ah de, Sten * _ 
complaint, by mixing tenets with thoſe 
ter, and grafting upon 2 ſy ſtem. opinions which 
were taken from ſeme other ſtock. Pla, ne nevertheleſs, 
retained a'zealous attachment to Socrates. When that great 
and good man was ſummoned before the ſenate; Plato, as 
we have ſeen, undertook to plead his cauſe, and begun a 

eech in his defence. but the Dr 
b judges would not roeecd, > Aﬀer the 
condemnation, he Ana with money- fuſfi- 
cieat to redeem his gee which, however, Socrates refuſed 
to accept. During his impriſonment, Plato aitendeti him; 
and was preſent at a converſation which he held with his 
friends concerning: the immortality of the ſoul, the ſub. 
ſtance of which he afterwards committed to writing in the 
beautiful dialogue entitled Phædo f, not, however, without 
irterweaving: his own opinions and language. Upon the 
death of his maſter, he withdrew; with ſeveratother friends 
of Socrates to Megara. where they were enter 
tained by Euclid, and remained till the ferment at Athens 
ſubſided. U der: Euclid he ſtudied the art of r 
and probably increaſed his fondneſs for diſputation. 


Deſirous of making himſelf maſter of all wiſdom. 3 
learning which the ag rr ng lights we ln into 
ev cou | was ' ened as wo 
2 nce of his labour. He firſt viſited 


that part of 1 Italy, , called Magna Gracia, where a cele- 
— 1 ſchool of philoſophy had be been eſtabliſned by Pytha- 
goras, and 45 in 2 in all the myſteries of the Py- 
thagorean ſyſtem [, the 3 wich he — 

Vor. * * x ob itt too 
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too freely Blended a. ai 


He next Wild Theodorus of Cyrene, and became his 


pupil in mathematical ſcience. When he fuund hiniſelf 
ſufficiently inſtructed in the elements of this branch of: 
learning, he determined to ſtudy aſironomy, and other 
ypt. That he might travel with ſafety, he 
racter of a —.— undd as a ſeller of ail 
— through the whole kingdom of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 
— he came, he None 2 rd the 
yptian prieſts concetniag ir aſtronomi rva- 
— and ne Whilſt ſtudious youth,“ (ſays 
Valerius Maximus “, rather indeed in the ſtyle:of oratory: 
than hiſtory, for Plato had not yet inſtituted his ſchool at 
Athens) “ were crowding to Athens from every quarter 
in ſearch of Plato for their maiter, ' that philoſopher was 
wandering along the winding banks of the Nile, or the 
vaſt plains of a arbarous bones, himſelf a "Epc to the, 


old men of Egypt.“ 


It has been aſſerted, that it was in Egypt that Plate 
acquired his opinions concerning the origin of the world, 


and learnt the dodrines of tranſmigration, and the im- 


mortality of the ſoul +: but it is more probable that he 


learned the latter doctrine from 2 and the former 


from Pythagoras. It is not likely that Plato, in the hes: 


bit of a merchant, could have gia ained acceſs to the ſacred 
I 


myſteries of Egypt; for we afterwards ſee, in the 
caſe of Pythagoras, that the Egyptian priefts werte ſo 
unwilling to communicate their ſecrets to ſtrangers, that 
even a royal mandate was ſufficient, in a ſingle 
inſtance, to procure this indulgence. Little regard is 

therefore "nab 0 the opinion of thoſe} who aſſert, that 
Plato derived his ſtem. of I aus "from ahbe Lgyp* 


tians. ! 
T , . . * . 3% - 1 7 a. 1 
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+ Pauſan. in Meſſen. p. 880, | 140 
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Nor is there better foundation for ſuppoſing ; that 
during his reſidenee in Egypt, Plato became acquainte®# 
with the doctrine of the Hebrews, and enriched his ſyſtem 
with ſpoils from their ſacred books. This opinion has, 
it is true, been ſtrenuouſly maintained by ſeveral Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian writers: but it has little foundation beyond 
mere conjecture; and it is not difficult to perceive, that 
it originated in that injudicious zeal for the honour of 
revelation, which led theſe writers to make the Hebrew 
ſcriptures, or traditions, the ſource of all gentile wiſ- 
dom. kg ALPS tot! SO As HI 1 ET 

The opinion, that Plato derived his philoſophy origi- 
nally from the Hebrews, and conſequently from divine” 
revelation, was commonly embraced by the fathers f 
the Chriſtian church, and has. been adopted by many 
learned divines. The chief grounds, upon which this 
opinion reſts, are 1. The authority of the Jewiſh wWri- 
ters, Joſephus and Ariſtobulus, and of the Chriſtian fa- 
thers, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret, Ambroſe, and others 3 
2. The opinion that a Greek verſion of the Hebrew ſcrip- 
tures appeared in Egypt before the time of Plato, which 


he might have ſeen and read, ag Clemens Alexandrinus 


and Euſebius, on the teſtimony of Ariſtobulus, aſſert; 
3. The preſumption, that the Egyptians borrowed many - 
of their tenets from' the Iſraelites, and communicated 
them to Plato; and 4. The agreement of the doctrines 
of Plato with thoſe of the Hebrews. Buttheſe arguments 
will not, we apprehend, appear ſatisfa&tory to thoſe wo 
are not inclined to pay implicit reſpe& to antient auto- 


rity. For, 1. The teſtimony of the Chriſtian fathers is, 
in the preſent queſtion, of little value; for they had re- 


courſe to no authentic memorials or impartial witneſſes, 
but gave credit to the ſuggeſtions of certain Jewiſh wrt 
ters, who, ſeveral centuries 


after rhe time of Plato, to 
i Ane hte x 
* Huet. Dem, Pr. iv. c. 2. fg. Gale's Court of the Gent. Conf. | 

Le Clerc Ep. Crit. vii. Baſnage Hiſt. .des Juifs. C. 20. 2 8 5442 Y 2 4 
+ Vid. Lamy de Trinit. Florent. 1733. | 
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gratify their wn vanity, and that of their country. 
men, pretended that all gentile wiſdom had been ofigi- 
nally derived from Moſes; and particularly, that Plats, 
during his reſidence in Egypt, had been inſtructed in the 
Hebrew ſchool. This notion was eagerly embraced by 
ſeveral learned Platoniſts, who, in the Tecond century 
were converted to Chriſtianity; but {ill retaitied an at. 

tachment to their former maſter: and from this time it 
become a common practice, among thoſe who affected the 
credit of Greek erudition, to maintain, that whatever 
opinions Plato and his followers held, ſimilar to the doc- 


trines of revelation, had been borrowed either ffom the 


Hebrews or the Chriſtians: 2. A Greek verſion of the 
Hebrew ſcriptures, prior to the time of Alexander, never 
exiſted, hut in the brain of Ariſtobulus, as will more 
ully appear when we come to treat of the Jewiſh 
ptuloſophy. Neither the author, nor the occaſion, of 
this verſion can be produced; nor does any fuch work 
appear; to thoſe who might have been acquainted 
wit it, and whoſe intereſt it would have been 
to have read it. Separated as the Jews were, before 


the time of Alexander, from all intercourſe with other 
nations, and carefully as they concealed their mil. 


*K 


reries and ſacred books from gentile ſtrangers, it is not 
ealy to conceive how ſuch a verſion could have been 
made; not to urge, that Greek literature was firſt intro- 
duced into Egypt by Alexander, 3. Equally unſup- 
ported is. the affertion, that the Egyptians, and even 
Plato. hijaſelf, converſed with the . on theological 
fubjeas, + Upon this queſtion, learned men have con- 
founded the time, when the Greeks poſſeſſed Egypt, with 
a preceding period, in which it would not be eaſy to 
we, that any ſuch intercourſe took place between the 
gyptians and Jews. Nor is it at all-probable. that the 

hall remnant of the Jewiſh nation, who after the capti- 
vity went with Jeremiah into Egypt, would appear of fo 
much conſequence, as to engage the attention of all 
Egypt and Greece to their religious cuſtoms and _ 
| 2 8 Lͤaſth, 
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Laſtly, no proof of the point in queſtion can ariſe from 
the ſuppoſed agreement between the Meſaic and Platonic 
doctrines; for either the agreement is imaginary, or; it 
conſiſts in ſuch particulars as might eaſily be diſcovered. 
by the light of reaſon, - Befides, it has not been ſuffici- 
ently attended to, that the true doctrine of Plato was, in 
the Alexandrian ſchool, ſo far adulterated and blended 
with other ſyſtems, that thoſe fathers of the Chriſtian 
church, who had ſtudied Platoniſm in this ſchool, might 
eaſily imagine a greater harmony between the Platonic 
doctrine and their own creed than in reality exiſted. The 
. Chriſtian fathers ſeem to have thought the ſuppoſition, 
that Heathen philoſophy had been the reſult of the natu- 
ral powers of the human mind, derogatory to the honour | 
of revelation. But its grounds wk principles are now 
too well underſtood, to render it neceſfary to borrow any 
part of its credit and authority from Plato, But to re- 
turn to the narrative. E 5 

When Plato had, in his travels, exhauſted the philo: 
ſophical treaſures of diſtant countries, he returned inta 
Italy, to the Pythagarean ſchool at Tarentum *, where 
he endeavoured to improve his own ſyſtem, by incorpo- 
rating with it the doctrine of Pythagoras, as it was then 
taught by Archytas,, Timzus, and others f. And af. 
terwards, when he viſited Sicily (as we ſhall. preſently 
relate) he retained ſuch an attachment to the Italie ſchool, 
that, through the bounty of Dionyfius, he purchaſed 1, 
at a vaſt price, ſeveral books, which contained the 
doctrine bf Pythagoras, from Fhilolaus, one of his fol- 
lowers. „%% ( 
From the particulars which we have related, concern- 
ing the manner in which Plato acquired his knowledge, 
we are enabled to aſcertain, with ſome degree of preci- 
fion, the ſources of his philoſophy, His dialecties he 
_ * Cic. Cato Maj. c. 16. ff. 
.+ Apul. loe. cit. de Fin. I. v. c. 999999. 

1 Conf. Aul. Gell. I. fi. c. 17. Laert. i. 9. vin, 86.  Jamblid 
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borrowed from Euclid: of Megara: the principles of 
natural philoſophy he learned in the Eleatic ſchool from 


Hermogenes and Cratylus; and combining theſe. with 


the Pythagorean doctrine of natural cauſes, he framed 
from both his ſyſtem of metaphyſics, Mathematics and 
aſtronomy he was taught in the Cyrenaic ſchool, and by 
the Egyptian priefts, From Sacrates he imbibed the 
pure principles, of moral and political wiſdom ; but he 
afterwards obſcured their ſimplicity. by Pythagorean, ſpe- 
culations. 

_ Returning home 10007 ſtored with knowledge of va- 
rious Kinds, Plato ſettled in Athens, and executed the 
deſign, which he had doubtleſs long had in contempla. 
tion, of forming a new ſchool fl the n of 
youth in the principles of philoſophy. The place which 
he made choice of for this purpoſe was a public-grove, 
called the Academy, from Hecademus *, who left it 
to the citizens for the purpoſe of ymnaſtic exerciſes. 
Adorned with ſtatues, tempies, 8 planted 
with lofty plane-trees, and interſected by a gon 
ſtream, it aforded a delightful retreat for e 
the muſes. Of this retreat Horace ſpeaks t. 


e! inter 6 as: Academi queerere rerum: + ; = 


within this incloſure he palleſſed, as a part of his hum- 
ble patrimony, purchaſed at the price of three thouſand 


drachmas, a ſmall garden, in which. he opened a ſchool 


for the reception of thoſe, who might be inclined to at- 
tend his inſtructions. How much Plato valued mathe- 
matical ſtudies, and how neceſſary a preparation he 
thought them for higher ſpeculations, appears from the 


inſcription which he placed over the door of his ſchool: 


"Ours. apy utgpnTas. er. «Let no one, who i is un- 
acquaanged with geometry, enter here.” 1 


* Pauſan. in Atticis. Plin. Hiſt, Nat. 1. xii. c. 1. Plut. in Cimone 
et de Exil. Fabric. Bibliograph. Ant. c. 21. $3. Potter” 8 Arch. rac: 
Book i. c. 8. | 
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23 Midſt Academic groves to ſearch for truth. 
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This new ſchool foon became famous, Ant its maſter 
was ranked among the moſt eminent philoſophers. His 
travels into diſtant countries, where fearning and wil. 
dom flouriſhed, gave him celebrity among his brethren 
of the Socratic ſe, None off theſe had ventured to 
inſtitute a ſchool in Athens, except Ariſtippus; and he 
had confined his inſtructions abmoſt entirely ta etlücal 5 
ſubjects, and had brought himſelf into fome diferedit by 
the freedom of his manners. Plato, alone remained to 
inherit the patrimony of public eſteem, which Socrates 
had left his diſciples; and he poſſeſſed talents and learn- 
ing adequate to his deſign” of: extending the ſtudy of 
philoſophy beyond the. hmits, wirtiin which it had been 
incloſed by his maſter. The conſequence Was, not only 
that young men crowded to his ſchoohfrom every quarter, 
but that people of the firſt diſtinction, in every depart- 
ment, frequented the Academy. Even females, dif- 
guiſed in men's clothes, often attended his lectures *. 
Among the illuſtrious names which appear in the cata - 
logue of his followers are Dion, the Syracuſan prince, 
125 the orators Hyperides, Eycurgus, Demoſthenes, and 
ocrates. t Farr Tino e e eee,  ofle 
Such diſtinguiſhed. reputatien naturally produced 
among the companions of Plato, formerly the diſciples 
of Socrates, a ſpirit of emulation, which ſoon degene- 
rated into envy, and loaded him with detraction and 
obloquy . It can only be-afcribed ta mutual jealouſy, 
that Xenophon and Plato, though they relate the dif- 
courſes of their common maſter, ſtudioufſy avoid men- 
tioning one another. Diogenes the Cynic ridiculed 
Plato's doctrine of ideas, and other. abſtract ſpecula- 
tions. In the midſt of theſe private cenfſures, however, 
the public: fame of Plato daihy enereaſed. His political 
wiſdom was, in ſuch high eſtimation,” that ſeveral ſtates 


ſolicited his affiſtance in hew modelling their reſpective 


torms of government 1. Applications of this _— 


* Athen. I. vii, p. 299. h xi; p. $46: Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 69. 
7 Athæneus, 1. xi. p. 507. Sen, de Vit. Beat. c. 18. 
t Alian. Hiſt, Var. I. ii. c. 42. Plut. adv. Colot. I. iii. 
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from the Areadians, and from the Thebans, he Sabo 
becauſe they refuſed to adopt the plan of his republic 
He 


which required an equal diſtribution of pro 
gave his advice in the affairs of Elis, and other Wande 
þ vt and furniſhed" a code of laws for 'Syracuſe, 
3 Plato was in high pg with /ſeyera] - princes, parti. 
wa ©  cularly Archelaus, king of "Macedon, and Dionyhus, 
128 tyrant of Sicily. At three different periods he viſited 
the court of this latter prince, and made ſeveral bold, 
but unſucceſsfu} attempts to ſubdue his haughty and 
tyrannical ſpirit. A brief relation * of the particulars | 
of theſe viſits to Sicily, may ferve to eren 'Ught _ 
the character of our philoſopher. —» 
The proſeſſed object of Plato's] firſt igt to Sill, 
which happonod in the fortieth year of his age. d 
the reign of the elder Dionyſius, the ſon af Rennt. 
crates, was, to take a ſurvey of the iſland, and particu. 
larly to obſerve the wonders of Maunt Etna. Wild he 
was reſident at Syracufe, he was employed in the in- 
ſtruction of Dion, the king's brother-in-law, wle p 
ſeſſed excellent abilities, though hitherto reſtrained by 
the terrors of a tyrannical government, and relased by 
the luxuries of a licentious court. - Diſguſted by the de- 
bauched manners of the Syracuſans, he pry apy to 
2 his pupil from the general depravity. Nor did 
Dion difappoint his preceptor's 5 Neo ſooner 
had he received a taſte of that phitoſophy which leads to 
| K than RR fired-with-an ardent 3 wiſdoni. 
Entertaining an hope, that philoſophy t produce 
tte ſame effect upon Diomyſius, he dere grew is 
procure an interview between, Plato and the t "Tn 
the courſe of the conference, whilſt Plato was eos urſing 
on the ſecurity and happineſt ot virtue, and the mileries 
attending injuſtice and oppreſſion, Dionyſius; Percent 
that the philoſopher's difcourfe: was tevelleda 
iets ant cruelties of his reign, diimiſſed — 
diſpleaſure 


* $ 
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diſpleaſure from his preſence, and conceived a..deſign 
againſt his life. It was not without ou difficulty that 
Plato, by the aſſiſtance of Dion, made his eſcape:- Aveſſel 
which had brought over Pollis, a delegate. from Sparta, 
was fortunately at that time returning to Greece. Dion 
engaged Pollis to take the charge of the philoſopher, 
and land him ſafely in his native country; but Dionyſius 
diſcovered the deſign, and obtained a promiſe from 
Pollis, N he wou ner] put w_ £0 death, or — 
him as a flaye, upon the paſſage. Pollis, accordingly, 
ſold him in the iſland of Zgina, the — 2g of 
which were then at war with the Athenians. Plato 
could not long remain unnoticed: Anicerris, a Cyrenaic 
philoſopher, who happened to be at that time in the 
iſland, diſcovered the ſtranger, and thought himſelf 
happy in an opportunity of ſhewing his reſpect for ſo 
illuſtrious a philoſopher: he purchaſed, his freedom for 
thirty minæ, and ſent him home to Athens. Repayment 
being afterwards offered to Anicerris hy Plato's relati- 
ons, he refuſed the money, ſaying, with that generous 
ſpirit which true philoſophy. always inſpires, that he ſaw 
no reaſon why the relations of Plato fhould engroſo to 
themſelves the honour of ſerving him. Ain Nan 
After a ſhort interval, Dionyſius repented of his ill- 
placed reſenłment, and wrote to Plato, earneſtly re- 
queſting him to repair his credit by returning to Syra- 
cuſe; to which Plato gave this high ſpirited anſwer, 
that philoſophy would not allow him leiſure to think of 
Dionyſius. Dion, who, through the influence of Plato's 
inſtructions had become a determined votary of virtue, 
was earneſtly deſirous of inſpiring others with the ſame 
ſentiments. In hope of making an advantageous im- 
preſſion upon the mind of the younger Dionyſius, he 
took every occaſion of making him acquainted with the 
doctrines and precepts of his maſter, The effect Was 
ſuch as Dion wiſhed. The youth ſoon expreſſed an car - 
neſt deſire to become acquainted with the philoſopher. 
Letters were immediately diſpatched to Plato, from the 
' | 2 4 a tyrant, 
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tyrant, from Dion, and from ſeveral followers of Py 
thagoras, who were at that time* refident in Sicily, ht, 
portuning him to return to Syracuſe, and take upon him 
the edueation of the young prince. After Tome hefita. 
tion, apprehending left a refufal might ſeem to Itph an 
unworthy neglect of the intereſt of phfloſophy, and en. 
tertaining ſome hope, that by cteanfing the fountain of 
public manners in Sicily, he ſhould be able to purif 
the ſtream, he conſented. It has alſs been faid Aa 
not without plaufibility, that he was induced t6 un. 
dertake this ſecond journey to Syracufe, by a promiſe, 
on the part of Dionyſius, that he would adopt the phi. 
loſopher's plan of government. In the mean time, the 
enemies of Dion prevailed upon Dionyſius to recaf from 
exile Philiſtus, a man of tyrantical principles and 
ſpirit, from whom they hoped for a powerful oppoſition 
to the doctrine and the meaſvres of Plato. The philaſo- 
pher was conducted to Syracuſe with public honours; 
the king himſelf received him into his chariot, and ſa- 
crifices were offered in congratulation of his arrival. 
New regulations were immediately introduced; the 
licentiouſnefs of the court was reftrained ; moderation 
reigned in all public feſtivals; the King afſumet aj air 
of benignity; philoſophy was ſtudied by his courtiers; 
and every good man aſſured himſelf of 'a happy revolu- 
tion in the ſtate of public manners. But Phfliſtus and 
his adherents, envious of the philoſopher's increaſing 
influence with the tyrant, ſoon found means to rekindle 
his jealouſy, Through their intrigues, Dion became 
ſo | obnoxious to Dionyſius, that he ordered him to be 
impriſoned, and 'afterwards baniſhed him into Italy. 
Plate, and the friends of Dion, were exceedingly 
alarmed at this meaſure, and began to be apprehenſive 
for their own ſafety. Dionyſius, however, continued 
to treat them courteouſſy. Under the pretence of 
triendſhip, he allotted Plato an apartment in his palace, 
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but at the ſame time placed a ſecrct guard about him, 
that no one might viſit him without his knowledge. 
At length, upon the commencement of a war, Diony- 
ſius ſent Plato back into his own country, but not 
without a promiſe, that he would recal both him and 
Dion upon the return of peace. raft ory 
Dion, who now reſided in Athens, diligently at- 
tended upon the lectures of his maſter, and ſo far pro- 
fited by his moral precepts, as to lay aſide every thing 
effeminate and luxurious in his manner of living. The 
tyrant, in the mean time, that he might if poſſible, obli- 
terate the ignominy which he had brought upon himſelf 
by the baniſhment of Plato, invited philoſophers, from 
every quarter, to his court. Their diſcourſes recalled 
his attention to philoſophy ; and he again became exceed- 
ingly deſirous of Plato's return. The philoſopher re- 
ceived his ſolicitations with coolneſs, pleaded in excuſe 
his advanced age, and reminded the tyrant of the viola- 
tion of his promiſe, that on the return of peace Dion 
ſhould be reſtored. - It was not till the requeſt of Diony- 
ſius was ſeconded by the intreaties of the wife and ſiſter 
of Dion, and by the importunities of Archytas of Ta- 
rentum, and other Pythagorean philoſophers, to whom 
the tyrant had pledged himſelf for the performance 
of his promiſes, that he could be prevailed upon to 
return. r= | Lig bn nevwadgrty abt 
When Plato arrived the third time at Syracuſe, the 
king met him in a magnificent chariot, and conducted 
him to his palace. The Sicilians, too, whoſe hatred of 
Philiſtus inclined them to favour the party of Dion, re- 
Joiced in his return; for they, heped that the wiſdom. of 
Plato would at length triumph over the tyrannical 
ſpirit of the prince, Dionyſius ſeemed. wholly. diveſted 
of his former reſentments, liſtened with apparent -plea- 
ſure to the philoſopher's doctrine, and, among other 
_ expreſſions of regard, preſented him with eighty. talents 
of gold. In the midſt of a numerous train of philoſo- 
phers, Plato now poſſeſſed the chief influence and autho- 
rity in the court of Syracuſe. . Whilſt Ariſtippus was 
e enjoying 
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enjoying himſelf in ſplendid luxury; whilſt Diogenes 
was freely indulging his aęrimonious humour; and 
whilſt Zſchines was gratifying his thirſt after riches; 
Plato ſupported the credit of iloſophy with an air of 


dignity, which his friends regarded as an indication of 


ſuperior wiſdom, but which his enemies imputed to 
pride. After all, it was not in the power of Plato to 
prevail upon Dionyſius, to adopt his ſyſtem of polley, or 
to recal Dion from his exile. Mutual diſtryſt, after 2 
ſhort interval, aroſe between the tyrant and the philoſo- 
pher; each ſuſpected the other of evil defigns, and each 
endeavoured to conceal his ſuſpicion under the diſguiſe 
of reſpect. Dionyſius attempted'to impoſe upon Plato by 
condeſcending Atentions, and Plato to deceive Dionyſus 
by an appearance of confidence. At length, the philo- 
ſopher became ſo much diſſatisfied with his fituation, that 
he earneſtly requeſted permiſſion to return to Greece. 
After ſome oppoſition on the part of the tyrant, permiſ- 

ſion was granted, anda veſſel of convoy was provided. But, 
before the ſhip ſet ſail, Dionyſius repented, and detained 
Plato in Syracufe againſt his inclination. From this time 
the freedom of the philoſopher's complaints and .reproofs 
became offenſive to the tyrant, and Dionyſius diſmiſſed 
Plato from his court, and put him under à guard of fol- 
diers, whom falſe rumours had incenſed againſt him. 
His Pythagorean friends at Tarentum, being informed of 
his dangerous ſituation, immediately difpatched: an em- 
baſſy to Dionyſius, demanding an inſtant completion of 
his promiſe to Archytas. The tyrant, not daring to re- 
fuſe: this demand, but at the fame time defirous to fave 


_ - himſelf, as much as poſſible, from the diſgrace of having 
baniſned from his court the firſt philoſopher of the age, 


gave Plato a magnificent entertainment, and ſent hm 
away loaded with rich preſents. On his way to Athens, 
paſſing through Elis during the celebration of the Olym- 
pic games, he was prefent at this general aſſembly of the 
Greeks, and engaged univerſal attention. 

Prom this narrative it appears, that if Plato viſited the 
courts of princes, it was -chiefly from the hope of * 
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his ideal plan of a republic reafſed; and that his talent 
and attainments rather qualified Mm to ſhine in the acaz 
demy, than in the council or thefenate 

Plato, now reſtored to his country and his ſchoo de. 
voted himſelf to ſcience, and ſpent the laſt years of a long 
life in the inſtruction of youth. Having enjoyed tlie ad- 
valltage of an athletic conſtitution, and lived af his days 
temperately, he arrived at the „ or, according 
to ſome writers, the feventy-ninth, year of his age, and 
died, through the mere decay of nature , in the firſt year 
of the hundred and _— Olympiad, He paſſed his 
whole life in a ſtate of celibacy, and therefore left no na- 
tural heirs, but transferred his effects by will to his friend 
Adiamantus. The grove and garden, which had been 
the ſcene of his philoſophical labours, at laſt afforded 
bim a ſepulchre f. Statues and altars were ereQed to 
his memory; the day of his birth long continued to be 
celebrated as a feſtival by his followers; and his portrait 
is to this day preſerved in gems; but the moſt laſting 
monuments of his genius are his writings, which have 
been tranſmitted, without material injury, to the preſent 
times. ED | | * 

The perſonal character of Plato has been very differently 
repreſented. On the one hand, his encomiaſts have nat 
failed to adorn him with every excellence, and to expreſs 
the moſt ſuperſtitious veneration for his memory f. His 
enemies, on the other, have not. ſcrupled to load him 
with reproach, and charge him with practices ſhamefully 
inconſiſtent with the purity and dignity of the philoſo- 
phical character [l. We cannot ſo implicitly adopt the 
panegyrics of the former, as to ſuppoſe him to have been 
free from human frailties; and we have a right to require 
much better proofs than his calumniators have W 

| | gs | betore 


Seneca Ep. 58. Laert. I. iii. $ 2. Cie de SeneQ.c. 5, 
+ Pauſan. Attic. | 93 5 
} Vid. Ficini Dedicat. OO. Seneca de Vita beata. c. 18. 

| I. iii. c. 26. Cic. Tuſc. Q. I. iv. 
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before we can ſuppoſe him to have been capable of 
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ing, from the ſublime ſpeculations of philoſophy, into 
the moſt infamous vices. To load the character of a 
great man with infamy, upon flight ſuſpicions, is- a 
ſpecies of impiety. 7 9 3 
Several anecdotes are preſerved, which refle& honour 
upon the moral principles and character of Plato. Such 
was his command of temper, that, when he was lifting 
up his hand to correct his ſervant for ſome offence, per- 
ceiving himſelf angry, he kept his arm fixed in that poſe. 


ture, and ſaid to a friend, who, coming in at that in. 


ſtant, aſked him what he was doing, I am puniſhing a 
paſſionate man *. At another time, he ſaid to one of 
his ſlaves, I would chaſtiſe you, if I were not angry.” 


At the Olympic games, he happened to paſs a da with 


ſome ſtrangers, who were much delighted with his eaſy 
and affable converſation, but were no farther informed 
concerning him than that his name was Plato; for he had 
purpoſely avoided ſaying any thing concerning Socrates 
or the Academy. At parting, he invited them, when 
they ſhould viſit Athens, to take up their reſidence at his 
houſe. Not long afterwards, they accepted his invita- 
tion, and were courteouſly entertained. - During their 
ſtay, they requeſted that he would introduce them to his 
nameſake, the famous philoſopher, and ſhew them his 
Academy. Plato, ſmiling, ſaid, < I am the perſon you 
with to fee.“ The diſcovery ſurpriſed them exceedingly; 
for they could not eaſily perſuade themſelves, that ſo 
eminent a philoſopher would condeſcend to converſe ſo 
familiarly with ſtrangers + When Plato was told, that 
his enemies were bulily employed in circulating reports 
to his diſadvantage, he ſaid, I will live ſo, that none 
ſhall believe them.“ One of his friends remarking, that 
he ſeemed es deſirous to learn himſelf, as to teach others, 
aſked him, how long he intended to be a ſcholar pu As 


* 


* Seneca de Ira, I. ii. c. 22. J. iii. c. 12. 


+ lian. Var, Hill. I. iu. c. 9. Flut. in Symp. Laert. 


long,” ſays he, as I am not aſhamed to grow wiſer and 
better.. in 22111589 Eden rei Ang cook 
It is from the writings of Plato, chieflyg that we are to 
form a judgment of his merit as a philoſopher, and of the 
ſervice which he rendered to ſcience. No one can be 
converſant with theſe without perceiving, that his diction 
always retained a ſtrong tincture of that poetical ſpirit, 
- which he diſcovered in his firſt productions. This is the 
principal ground of thoſe lofty encomiums, which both 
antient and modern critics have paſſed upon his language, 


and, particularly, of the high eſtimation in which it was 


held by Cicero, *, ho, treating on the ſubject of lan- 
guage, ſays, that 5 if Jupiter were to ſpeak in the Greek 
tongue, he would borrow the ſtyle of Plato.“ The ac- 
curate Stagyrite deſcribes it, as a middle ſpecies of dic- 
tion, between verſe and proſe f. Some of his dialogues 
are elevated by ſuch ſublime and glowing conceptions, 
ire enriched with ſuch copious and-{plendid diction, and 
flow in ſo harmonious a rythmus, that they may truly be 
pronounced highly poetical. Moſt of them are juſtly ad. 
mired for their literary merit: the introduCtions are per- 
tinent and 1 courſe of the debate, or conver- 
ſation, is clearly marked; the characters are accurately 
ſupported; every ſpeaker. has his ak) Be place, language, 
and manners; the ſcenery. of the conference is painted in 

lively colouring; and the whole is, with admirable art, 

adorned and enlivened by thoſe minute embelliſhments, - - 
which render the colloquial made of writing ſo peculiarly 
pleaſing. Even upon abſtract ſubjects, whether — 
metaphyſical, or mathematical, the language of Plato is 
often clear as the running ſtream, and in ſimplicity and 
ſweetneſs vies with the humble violet which perfumes the 
vale, In theſe beautiful parts of his works, it has been 
conjectured, not without probability, that Socrates and 
Lyſias were his models. At other times, however, we 

find him ſwelling: into the turgid ſtyle, a ane ied 


* Orat. c. 3. 20. De Offic. I. i. De Leg. I. ii, 
J Ariſt, apud Laert. : 3 


: 


which he ſeems to have retained from his juvenile ft. 
dies, and involving himſelf in obſcurities, which were the 
offspring of a lofty fancy, or were borrowed from the 
Kalle ſchool. Several antient critics have notieed theſe 
blemiſhes in the writings of Plato. Dionyfius'Halicar. 
naſſenſis particularly cenſures Plato for the harſhneſv'vf 
his metaphors, and his bold innovations in the uſe of 
terms, and quotes from his Phædrus exemples of the 
bombaſt, the puerile, and the frigid ſtyle; The fame 
inequality, which is ſo apparent in the ſtyle of Plato, 
may alſo be obſerved in his conceptions. Whilſt he ad- 
heres to the ſchool of Socrates, and diſcourſes upon moral 
topics, he is much more pleaſing than when he loſes hi 
ſelf, with Pythagoras, in abſtruſe ſpeculations.” 
The dialogues of Plato, which treat of various ub. 
jects, and were written with different views, are claſſed 
by the antients f under the two heads of Dip e rie and 
INqQuIStTIVE. The Didactic are ſubdivided into syEOU. 
LATTVE, including phy ſical and logical; and PRACTICAL, 
e ethical and political. The ſecond claſs, 
the Inquiſitive, is characteriſed by terms taken from 
the athletic art, and divided into the Gymnaſtie, and the 
Agoniſtic; the dialogues termed Gymnaſtic were ima- 
gined to be fimilar to the exerciſe, and were ſubdivided 
into the Maieutic as reſembling the teaching of the rudi. 
ments of the art, and the Peiraſtic, as repreſented by a 

ſkirmifn, or trial of proficiency. The Agoniſtic dialogues, 
ſuppoſed ro reſemble the combat, were either Endeictic, 
as exhibiting a ſpecimen of ſkill, or Anatreptic, preſent- 
ing the ſpectacle of a perfect defeat. Inſtead of this whim- | 
fical claſſification, an arrangement of the dialogues, 
taken from the ſubj ects on which they treat, would be 
much more obvious and uſeful. They may not impro- 
perhy be divided into phyſical, logical, ethical, and pol. 
The writings of Plato were originally collected b) 
Hermodorus, one of his pupils: they conſiſt of thitij- 


five 


* Epiſt. ad Pomp. 
r Laert. I. iii. 
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five dialogues, and thirteen epiſtles They were firſt 


publiſhed, after the invention of printing, by. Aldus Ma- 


nutius, at Venice, in 1513'*. | 


he editions of Ficinus 


and Serranus are the moſt valuable; but their notes and 
interpretations are to be read with caution; for Ficinus, 
having formed his conceptions of the doctrine of Plato, 
after the model of the Alexandrian Tchool,. frequently, 
in his Arguments, miſrepreſents the deſign. of his author, 
and in his verſion obſcures the ſenſe of the original; an 

Serranus, for want of an accurate acquaintance with the 
doctrine of his author, and; through the influence of a 
ſtrong predileckion for the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem of theology, 


ſometimes g 
of the text. 
Many of 


ives an incorrect and injudicious explanation - 


the particular, which have been related con- 


cerning Plato, had doubtleſs an inflience upon the nature 
and form of his Philoſophical Syſtem, to the, conſidera- 
tion of which we are now to proceed. In order to diſeo= + 
ver, as far as we are able; the true characters of the Pla- 


tonic doctrine, and at the ſame time to ſhew from what 


cauſes it happens that this ſubject is neceſſarily involved in 


preat ob 


bſcurity, ſeveral general obſervations muſt be ſub» 
mitted to the reader's diligent attention. 


— 
4 9 


Plato, diſdaining the ſober method of reaſoning intro- 
duced by Socrates, left his firſt maſter in ſearch, of other 
preceptors. His natural propenſity towards excæſſive refine- 
ment in ſpeculation, and the celebrity of the Italie ſchool, 
which abounded in ſubtleties, induced him to attach him- 


ſelf to the 


Pythagorean philoſophy, He afterwards ſtu- 


died, as we have ſeen, under the Egyptiah priefts, who, 


_ doubtleſs, ſeduced him yet farther from the plain path 


of common ſenſe, which had hitherto been followed in 


the Socratic ſchool © One circumſtance it is particularly 


neceſſary to remark; that, aun other things 'which 
olo 


Plato received from foreign philc 


phy, he was careful 


to borrow + the art of concealing his real opinions. "His 


| inclination towards this kind of concealment appears from 


the obſcure language which abounds in his writings, and 


Vo. 


9 
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may indeed be learned from his own expreſt aſſertions. 
4e It is a difficult thing,” ſays he *, to diſcover the na. 
ture of the creator of the univerſe; and, being diſcovered, 
it is Impoſſible, and would even be impious, to expoſe 
the diſcovery to vulgat underſtandings.” Again 1, lt 
would be to no N * to lay open to mankind at large 
the doctrines of philoſophy, which are adapted only to 
the comprehenſion of a fy intelligent perſons, who, 
trom imperfect kints, ate capable of coticelving their full 
import. Plato did not, indeed, after the example of 
Pythagoras, ſhut up the door of the Academy, or demand 
an bath of ſecreſy from his diſciples, but he purpoſely 
| threw a veil of obſcurity over his public inſtructions, 
which was only removed. for the, benefit of thoſe, who 
were thought worthy of being ad 


| g admitted to his more pri. 
vate and confidential lectures. This concealed method of 
philoſophiſing he was induced to adopt, from a regard to 
his perſonal fſafety, and from motives of vanity. Heap- 
prehended, that this was the only way to ſecure hitiſelf 
| from the inconveniencies which ſeveral of his predeceſ- 
ſors among the Greeks had brought upon themſelves by 
an undiſguiſed declatation of their opinions; and he had 
| ſeen how ſucceſsfully both the Pythagoreans and the 
Egyptians had employed the atts of concealment to excite 
the admiration of the vulgar, who are always inclined 
to imagine ſomething more than human in things which 
they do not underſtand, ' — | 
The colloquial form of inſtruction, which had been 
introduced by Socrates, in his conteſts with the Sophiſts, 
and which had been alſo adopted in the DialeQic ſchools, 
Plato found peculiarly convenient for the purpoſe of 
concealing. his opinions. His ſucceſs in the application 
of this expedient appears in almoſt every di: which 
he has written. The main queſtion. of the dialogue is 
ſo long kept in ſuſpence by the minute detail of induc- 
3 OC ER , 


1 Tinizeo. Ed. Serrant; 10m. fil. p. 238. 
+ Epiſt. vii. t. iii. p. 341. Ep. ii. ad Dionyſ. 
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tion, and the buſſneſs of the piece meets with ſuch fre- 
quent colloquial interruptions, that it is not without 
great difficulty, that the reader can follow the thread of 
argument, or perceive the general concluſion. More 
pains is taken to expoſe an inaccurate or inadequate de- 
finition or explanation of any ſubject, than to ſubſtitute = 
one more perfect in its ſtead. "The writer's meaning is 
frequently loſt in the obſcurity of ſubtle diſtinctions, 
and ſometimes, after the Egyptian manner, .concealed un 
der the cloak of fable. Cicero, though an enthuſiaſtic 
admirer of Plato, was not inſenſible of the uncertainty 
- which, from this cauſe, hangs upon his docttine 
Plato ſays he *, * affirms nothing, but after pro- 
ducing many arguments, and examining a queſtion on 
every ſide, leaves it undetermined,”  ' 
Farther difficulties ariſe from the language in which 
Plato expreſſes his conceptions. Sometimes the reader 
is dazzled by the ſplendour of me pou diction; and 
ſometimes he 1s perplexed by ſtudied ambiguities, and 
finds the ſame term uſed in different ſenſes, and different 
terms employed to expreſs the ſame. meaning . Plato 
has alſo greatly increaſed the obſcurity of his writings, 
by frequently mixing the ideas and Ianguage of mathe 
matics with thoſe of metaphyſics. Had hemade uſe of ma- 
thematical learning merely as a preparatory exerciſe. for 
ſublimer fpeculations, his pupils 3 * have reaped much 
benefit from the practice? But he attempted, after the 
example of the Pythagorean ſchool, to expreſs philoſo- 
phical conceptions by mathematical diagrams and pro- 
portions, and thus involved, in artificial petexity, ſub- 
jets in themſelves ſufficiently obſcure f, . 
But, the principal cauſe of a want of perſpicuity in 
the writings of Plato, is, after all, the extreme ſubtlety 
of his ſpeculations upon abſtra& and ſublime topics. 
The implicit followers of this philoſopher have been 
willing to exculpate their maſter from the charge of ob- 
ſcurity, by accuſing his readers of dullneſs in their 
8 ö conceptions. 
„A Qu Li, + Len 1. f. f fro Ge. 
t Burnet. Archeolog. 11 C. ii. + ' Lhe TIES 
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conceptions: _ But thoſe who haveattended to the 01 0 
.of the Platonic philoſophy will acknowledge, that it par. 


takes largely of the characters of ſubtlety and enthuſi. 


Am, which, as we ſhall after wards ſee, diſtinguiſhed the 
Pythagorean ſyſtem, It was not without reaſon, that 
Renophon, or whoever elſe was the author of the epiſtle 
to. Eſchines preſerved in his works, cenſures Plato for 
negleding the ſober, philofophy of Socrates, and th 


fond partiality for, the myſteries of Egypt, and for the 
fond 7 


> FEY 


That this remark was not dictated by envy, but founded 


ellects are too feeble to penetrate the conceptions of this 

LS LD Ide pr IIS IE ol 

divine philoſopher, and t are blinded by tha 
elplcndent blaze of truth, upon which his eagle ſigh 

a without a0ury f. | 

of the honour of forming a new ſect, and I 2 
nature with more brilliancy of fancy than ſtrengthof 

judgment, collected the tenets of other philoſophers, 
which were, in many particulars, contradictory, and 


i 7 


could by no exertion of ingenuity, be brought to coal: 


* Teedliopare, fo Ariſtotle calls Plato's ideas. Anal. Poſter. 
l. i. * Conf. Metaph. I. i. c. 7. + Burnet, l.. e. 
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in peruſing the phito e Fa Plato, 5 EY 2 | 
reſpec. A 


ble of divelling 0 
quity, by which the learned ſo frequently ſuffer them 
ſelves to be miſled. In confirmation of the propriety; of 
this judgment, we need only refer to the dialogue enti- 


tied Timeus ; a chaotic maſs of opinions, which no com · 


mentators haye yet been able derecchekes net wo ex- 
plain“. n 
The followers of Plato, far from diſper ang the. clouds 
which, from the firſt, hun 1 over his ſyſtem," appear 
to have entered into a gener combination to increaſe i its 
obſcurity. Phe. ſucceflive c s, which took place in 


the Academy after the death of its founded, by introduc- 


ing a ſucceſſion of neẽw- opinions, continually. mcreaſed 
* difficulty of arriving at the. txue ſenſe of Plato. And 
when, in a ſubſequent period, the Platonic philęſophy 
was profeſſed in Alexandria, it was ſtill further adulte- 
rated by an injudicious and abſurd attempt to mould. into. 
one ſyſtem the doctrines of Plato, the traditionary te- 
nets of Egypt and the eaſtern nations, and the ſacred 
creeds of the Jews and Chriſtians: a coalition, which, 


as we ſhall afterwards ſee, proved exceedingly i injurious | 


both to philoſophy and religion 
If theſe ſeveral cireumftances be duly end it 
will be acknowledged to be no eaſy taſk to delineate an 
accurate ſketch. of the Platonic philoſophy. In our at- 
tempt to exhibit, in miniature, a faithful portrait of the 
mind of Plato, we have found it neceſſary, chiefly; to 
rely upon his own writings, and upon the repreſentations, 
of thoſe antient writers, who were free from the ſpirit 
of confuſion which poſſeſſed the ſchools of the later Pla- 
toniſts, Among the purer . of ſecondary infor- 
mation upon this ſubject, we have ſeen reaſon to place 
the philoſophical-writings of Cicero, and the methodical 
arrangements of Plato and Alcinous. | 
The philoſophy of Plato, as he himſelf ſuggeſts, and- 
ais interpreters unanimouſly. allow. 


ſoning 
Cie. ad Attic, I. vii. Ep. 13. Sext. Emp. adv. Math. I. i. c. 19; 


may be divided into 
three branches, the firſt of er dest of the art of rea. 
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| ſoning, or dialectics; the ſecond, of theoretical queſti. 


ons concerning nature, or phyſics ; the third, of pradii, 


cal ſubjects reſpecting life and mariners, ar ethics. Be- 
fore we enter upon the diſtin& examination of each of 
theſe branches, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a few 
words concerning the Platonic notion of philoſophy in 
S Wiſdom, in the ſtrict Platonic ſenſe of the term, is 
the knowledge of thoſe things which truly exiſt, and are 
comprehended by the intellect, 1 thoſe which 
reſpect God, and the human ſoul as diſtinct from the 
body *. Philoſophy is the deſire of divine ſcience, or the 
liberation of the mind from the body, and its direction 
towards thoſe real efſences, which are perceptible only by 
the underſtanding F. A philoſopher - muſt poſſeſs a 
mind naturally turned towards contemplation, an ardent 
love of truth, a penetrating judgment, and a retentive 
memory. He muſt, withal, be inured to the exerciſe of 
temperance and fortitude, that nothing corporeal may 
divert him from the purſuit of wiſdom J. Philoſophy, 
as it is employed in the contemplation of truth, is termed 
theoretical; as it is converſant in the regulation of ac- 
tions, it is practical}. Theoretical philoſophy produces 
a contemplative life, in which the mind, occupied in 
meditations purely intellectual, acquires a reſemblanceto 
the - divinity. Practical philoſophy leads to an active 
life, and applies the principles of wiſdom to the benefit 
of ſociety ||. Beſides the contemplation of truth and 
virtue, the philoſopher will inquire into the right conduct 
of the underſtanding, and the powers of ſpeech, in the 
purſuit of knowledge, or will ſtudy the art of reaſoning 
and diſputation. The office of philoſophy then is three · 
fold, DIALECTIC,, THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. 
On *DIALECTICS, the ſum of Plato's doctrine, oor) 


lefted from his dialogues, is this: 
ln Phe dre. t. iii. p. 378, | + Protag. . l 5. 313, Phadr-t ii, 
5. 049. | 1 f 7 


: 
© : yy 


Lvi.t-ii. p. 484, 495- Alcinous, c. 2. ] Philebo, .. i. 
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Truth is diſcerned, not by the ſenſes, but by the un- 


derſtanding. The human. intelle& is employed, either 


upon things' which it comprehends by itſelf, and which 
are in their nature ſimple and invariable, or upon things 


which are ſubject to the ſenfes, and which are perpe- 


tually liable ta fluctuation and change. The contem- 


platian of the former ereates Science; attention to the 
latter produces Opinion . Senſe is the paſſive bedyf. 
71 


tion ok the ſoul through the medium ot the 

When the farms af things are, by means of the corpo- 
real organs, ſo deeply impreſſed upon the mind, as not to 
be eaſily effaced by time, this permanent impreſſion is 
called Memory, From the union of ſenſe and memory, 
or from the compariſon of a preſent with a recollected 


perception, ariſes Opinion. Where theſe agree, the 


opinion is true.z where they differ, it is falſe. The ſeat 
of perception and memory is like a waxen tablet, or pic- 
ture, which the mind contemplates, and thence frames 
opinions $, In meditation, the foul converſes with it- 
ſelf ; thought flows through the lips by means of the vo- 
cal organs. Intellection is the operation of the under. 


ſtanding contemplating intelligible forms, or ideas. It 


is twofold ;;' the firſt, that of the ſoul contemplating 
ideas before it defcends into the body; the other, that 


which it exerciſes after it is immerſed in the body, which 


may be alſo termed natural knowledge |}. This kind of 
knowledge conſiſts in the — of theſe things 
which the mind had known in its pre- exiſtent ſtate, and 
differs from memory in the object; memory being em- 
ployed upon ſenkible things, xeminiſcence upon things 

purely intelligible: J. The intelligible objects of con- 


— * Fl 


templation are either Primary, or Secondary: the pri- 


mary are Ideas, which will be farthen explain mm 


De Rep. L. w t. it. p. 534. 4. Philed. .. K. p. 6: | 
+ Cic. Ac. Qu. l. i. c. 5. Platon. Thezt. LEY 186. Phed. t. i. 
b. 24. 1 Thbert. p. 186. Phileb. t. ii. p.34 ũ -. 
r | 

In Timæo, t. iii. p. 30. 5 
J Phad. t. i. p. 73 
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the next head; the ſecondary, are the forms 11 
ble from material objects. The mind, in "exercifin 


its judgment, conſiders theoretically what is true or falle, 


and practically what may, or may not, be done f. 


Dialectics conſider the Eſſence and the Be er 
things; concerning the former, ic makes uſe of Divi. 


ſion, Definition, and Analyſis | Diviſion! ſeparates the 
genus into its ſpecies, the whole into its parts, and the 


ke. Definition expreſſes the genus of the thing to be 
defined, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others * adding 
its ſpecific, difference. Analyfis riſes from objects of 
ſenſe to intelligibles; from demonſtrable propoſitions to 
axioms, or from hypetheſis to experience. Induction 


riſes from individuals to univerſals. Syllogiſm produ- 


ces a. concluſion op eats of ſome me ene prope: 


ſitioa 8. 


Theſe topics are ally e upon by Plato; and 
it is rather by examples than by precepts,” that he teaches 
the true art of reaſoning, or expoſes the fallacies of ſo- 
phiſtry. The ingenious artifices and deceptions pradti- 
ſed by the Sophiſts arc clearly repreſented in ſeveral of 
Plato's dialogues, particularly in his Euthydemus and 
his Sophiſta. Rhetoric is an art which: Plato thought 


unfavourable to the ſtudy of philoſophy : he mveiphs 


againſt it with great vehemence in his Gorgias; and 
the ground of his invective is judiciouſſy explained by 
Quintilian. (gy Etymology. is a. ſubje& on which Plato 
particularly treats in his CratyJus F, in which he main. 
tains, that names, when rightly given, correſpond to the 
nature of the things which-they repreſent 5'but what he 
advances on washed e e - 
San , vo ont 4 2935 318 HOWS c 
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* Parmenid. t. iii. p. 135. 
＋ Phædr. t. iii. p. 266. Ph 46s 
t Thezt. t. i. p. 146. Polt. t. ii. p. 858 wr — 
* Theræt. P 13-74 210. . * 5 80 > FR Wes Bla 3 
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Theſe are the peine al particulars | to! be collected 
from the diſcourſes of Plato concerning the Dialectic 
Art, as diſtinguiſhed from Theology an "Phy b 

THEORETICAL philaſophy Plato N into three 
branches, Trrzo0LOGICAL, PHYSICAL, avg, MATHEEMA» 
TICAL. | 5 

On Tnxolocr, the dpd l doctrine of Plato, a as 
of all other antient philoſophers, is, that, 5 —— nothing 
nothing can proceed. This univerſal axiom, applied not 
only to the infinite efficient, but to the material cauſe, 
Plato, in his Timæus , lays down as the round of his 
reaſoning concerning the originof the world, In this dia- 
logue, which com Yrehends his whole dodrine on the ſub- 
ject of the formation of the univerſe,” matter; is o ma- 
nifeſtly ſpoken of as eternally co-exiſting with God, that 
this part of his doctrine could not haye been miſtaken 
by ſa many learned and able writers, had. they not AP 
ſeduced by the deſire of ſtabliſhing, A, Sees 


certain, that neither 'Ci cer f, nor Apuleb n 
cinous 8, nor even the yok e - N 


ea 


nitting tw$* prim aud hey ptible 
and ring to 3 to wy 3: 


add a third, 'namely_ yok "Th perth 791 0 yo 
thoſe who maintain the . e are by n 
ſufficient for their pur js true, in in hig 7 
mæus, calls God oh the parent of 0 1177 5 e, and.1 
his Sophiſta ſpeaks of Wk a8 e creati 720 n 
animate beings, ten aid n a GR 1 
expreſſions do not neck les 100 thatith 5 
deity was produces MIN 
matter exiſted, b N Por a e ner beings L 
formed. Through the 815 dialog ue of the Timæus 4 
Plato pes two ete Na land indepeaden cauſes of, 
K * things; 


* T. it. p. 26. Arvift. Ph J. i. c. 4, 8, Ge. De Dir. 1. ii. 
ane 1 i. p. 284. "5 E, | 

|| Op. p. 3. Comment. in Tim. c. 13. 5 305, 

q T. iu. p. 28, &c. 
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things one, that by which all things are made, which is 
God; the other, that from which all things are mad, 
which is matter, He diſtinguiſhes between Gad, 


and the univerſe, and ſuppoſes the architect of the world 
to have formed it out of a maſs of pre- exiſtent matter. 
Plutarch ſeems to have given a juſt repreſentation of the 
doctrine of Plato, when he ſpeaks * of matter as neither 
made nor produced, but as preſenting itſelf before the 
great artificer to receiye form and arrangement. Laer 
tius, to the ſame purpoſe relates g, that Plato unfolded 
two principles in nature, God and matter; that to the 
former he gave the appellation of Mind and Cauſe ; and 
that he conceived the latter to have been immenſe, with - 
out form, and perpetually agitated, and to have been at 
length collected and arranged by that deity, who pre- 
ferred order to confuſion. And Plato himſelf in his 
Timæus 4, expreſſes the ſame. doctrine nearly in the 
ame language, oo. + nt 5 vi beats 
. MaTTER, ere to Plato, is an eternal and inf - 
nite principle. His doctrine on this head, is thus ex- 
plained by Cicero f. Matter, from Which all things 

roduced and formed, is a ſubſtance without farm or 
gu ty, but capable of receiving all forms and undergo. 


ng every kind of change; in which, however, it never 
ſaffers annihilation, but merely a ſolution of its, parts, 
which are in their nature infinitely. diviſible, and move 
in portions of ſpace which are allo, infinitely diviſible. 
When that principle which we call quality is maved, and 
20s upon matter, it undergoes an entire change, 


thoſe forms are produced, from which ariſes the diver 
fied and coherrm i ſtem of the univerſe. This doc - 
trine Pla to unfolds at large in his Timæus, and particu 
larly infiſts upon the notion, that matter has originally 
no form, but is capable of receiving any. He calls it 
the mother and receptacle of forms, by the union of 
which with matter the univerſe becomes * 


4 


® De gen. Anim. t. iii. p. 78. 
L. iii. 5 9. . Loc. cit. 
Ac. Qu. l. i. c 8. 
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the ſenſes; and maintains, that the viſible world owes 
its forms to the energy of the divine intellectual nature. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that Plato's notion of matter is 
eſſentially different from that which ſuppoſes it to conſiſt 
of ſmall indiyiſible particles, and conſequently that Plato 
is not to be ranked amongſt the atomic philoſophers. 
Sometimes indeed he ſeems to aſſert, that all bodies are 
compoſed of particles. The parts of bodies, ſays he“, 
« muſt be conceived ſo minute, as to be ſingly inviſible, 
and it is by collecting many of thefe into one maſs, that 
they become viſible.” But, in this paſſage, Plato is 
ſpeaking of ſmall corpuſcles already endowed with forms 
or qualities, and not of primary matter, which, accord- 
ing to him, was without form, and infinitely diviſible. 
Another conception reſpecting matter, which ariſes 
from the preceding, is f, that matter is not body, but 
that from which bodies are formed. Body is that which 
is produced from matter by the energy of the efficient 
cauſe, This diſtinction is found in almoſt all the antient 
ſyſtems of ' philoſophy : it is therefore neceſſary, in exa- 
mining them, not to underſtand the terms incorporeal and 
immaterial as ſynonymous fo wr 
It was alſo a doctrine of Plato, that there is in matter 
a neceſſary, but blind and refraQtory force; and that. 
hence ariſes a propenſity in matter to diſorder and defor-, 
mity, which is the cauſe of all the imperfection which 
appears in the works of God, and the origin of evil, On, 
this ſubje& Plato writes with wonderful obſcurity ; but, 
as far as we are able to trace his conceptions, he appears 
to have thought,” that matter, from its nature, reſiſts the 
will of the ſupreme artificer, ſo that he cannot perfealy 
execute his deſigns, and that this is the cauſe of the mix- 
ture of good and evil which is found ia the material 
world. It cannot be,“ ſays he ||, that evil ſhould be 
deſtroyed, for there muſt always be ſomething contrary 
to good; and again, God wills, as far as it is poſfuble, 


* In Timeo. 
+ Cic. I. c. 
t Stobæus Ecl. Phyſ. c. 14. 
[ Thezt. t. i. p. 176. 
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every thing good, and nothing evil.“ What property 
there is in matter, which oppoſes the wiſe and beneyolent 
intentions of the firſt intelligence, our philoſo her bas 
not clearly explained; but he ſpeaks of it as Zn pulos 
eric, an innate propenſity to diſorder“; A ys, 
; ©" That before nature was adorned, with its preſent beau» 
tiful forms, it was. inclined to confuſion and deformity, 
and that from this habitude ariſes all the evil which hape 
' pens in the world.” Plutarch ſuppoſes the Platonic) — 
to be +, that there is in matter an unconſcious irrational 
ſoul; and this fuppoſition has been adopted by ſeveral 
modern writers. Byt there is no proof from the writings 
of Plato, that he conccived the imperfection of matter to 
ariſe from any cauſc diſfinct from its nature, Such a 
notion is incongruaus, with Plato's general ſyſtem, as far 
as we are able to diſcover it. To this we may add, that 
it is contrary to the doctrine of the Pythagorean ſchool, 
to which Plato was probably indebted for his notions on 
this ſubject; for the. philoſophers of that ſect held, that 
motion is the effect of a power eſſential to matter. 
The principle oppoſite to matter, in the ſyſtem. of 
Plato, is Gop. He taught, that there is an intelligent 
cauſe, which i is the. origin of all ſpiritual, being, and the 
former of the material world f. he nature of this great 
being be. pronounced, it difficult ta. diſcover, and when 
diſcovered, impoſſihle to. divulge l. The exiſtence of 
God, he\inferred from the marks of intelligence, Which 
appear in the form and arrangement of bodies in the vi- 
le world $: and from the.unity of the material ſyſtem 
he. concluded, that the mind by which it was formed 
muſt be one J. God, according to Plato, is the fupreme 
intelligen a ee without, beginning, end, or 
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mind. He certainly diſtinguiſhed the deity, not only 
from body, and whatever has corporeal qualities, but 
from matter itſelf, from which all things are made. He 
alſo aſcribed to him all thoſe qualities which modern phi- 
loſophers aſcribe to immaterial fubſtance, and conceived 
him to be in his nature ſimple, uncircumſeribed in ſpace, 
the author of all regulated motion, and, in fine, poſſeſſed 
of intelligence in the higheſt perfection. But whether he 
entirely ſeparated all ideas of extenſion from his concep- 
tion of the deity, is a queſtion which we find ourſelves 
unable to ſolve. Thus much however is certain, that 
whatever were Plato's conceptions reſpecting the eſſence 
of deity, he aſcribed to him power and wiſdom ſufficient 
for the formation and preſervation of the world, and ſup- 
poſed him poſſeſſed of goodneſs, which inclined him to 
deſire, and, as far as the refractory nature of matter 
would permit, to produce, the happineſs of the univerſe“. 
This great being he diſtinguiſned by the appellation of 
To Ay hor, The Good. | 3 | 5 2 

God, that he might form a perfect world, followed 
that eternal pattern, which remains immutable, and 
which can only be comprehended by reaſon.“ Theſe 
are the expreſs words of Plato , who every where incul- 
cates this doQrine as fundamental in coſmology. But con- 
cerning this pattern, or archetype, he writes ſo obſcurely, 
that his interpreters and followers have been led to adopt 
very different opinions. He frequently ſpeaks of God 
under the appellation of mind, and repreſents him as the 
cauſe of all things. That good cauſe,” ſays he, which 
appointed the years, and months, and hours, juſtly claims 
the appellation of - wiſdom and intelligence .“ And 
again, You muſt confeſs in the nature of God himſelf a 
ruling mind, and'the energy of an efficient cauſe.” From 
theſe and other ſimilar paſſages ſome have inferred, that 


the whole of Plato's doctrine, on the formation of the 
1 18 5 world, 


* Polit. t. ii. p. 174. De Leg. I. x. t. ii. p. 899. 
+ Tim. t. iii. p. 29. 
; Philebo, t. . P'. 30, &c. 
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world, amounts to nothing more, than that the deity em- 
ployed his underſtanding or reaſon in planning and exe. 
cuting the ſyſtem of the univerſe; and conſequently, that 
by Ideas exiſting in the Reaſon of God are only meant, 
conceptions formed in the divine mind. But by Ideas 
Plato appears to have meant ſomething more myſterious, 
namely, patterns, or archetypes, ſubſi ing by themſelves, 
as real beings, %orTws ol; in the divine Reaſon, as in 
their original and eternal region, and iſſuing thence to give 
form to ſenſible things, and to become objects of contem. 
plation and ſcience to rational beings. It is the doctrine 
of the Timzus, that 0 i 05 TH Oes, the Reaſon of 
God, comprehends exemplars of all things, and that this 
Reaſon is one of the primary cauſes of things. Plutarch 
ſays *, that Plato ſuppoſes three principles, God, Matter, 
and Idea. Juſtin Martyr +, Pſeudo-Origen 1, and others, 
aſſert the ſame. Laertius, indeed, repreſents the princi- 
ples in nature, according to the Platonic ſyſtem, to be 
two, God and Matter : but he may be ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
only of the two ſources of being which are primary and 
independent; foi the third, namely the Idea or exemplar, 
is only to be conſidered as inſtrumental, and dependent 
upon the efficient cauſe: The exemplar,” ſays Se- 
neca ||,” is not the efficient cauſe of nature, butan inſtru- 
ment neceſſary to the cauſe.” The divine Reaſon, the 
eternal region of Ideas or forms, Plato ſpeaks of F, as 
having always exiſted, Aoyiopmor % Yew ati avis, 
and as the divine principle which eſtabliſhed the order of 
the world, Anyov r r Seid r, 5 rte Toy 
x07. He appears to have conceived of this princi 
as diſtinct not merely from matter but from the efficient 
cauſe, and as eternally containing within itſelf Ideas, or 
intelligible forms, which, flowing fron the fountain of the 
divine eſſence, have in themſelves a real ieee 
* which, 
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which, in the formation of the viſible world, were, by the 
energy of the efficient cauſe, united to matter, noon 
ſenſible bodies. Theſe Ideas Plato defines to be the pecu- 
liar natures of things, or eſſences as ſuch; and alerts, that 
they always remain the fame, without beginning or 
That this is the true Platonic doctrine of Ideas will ap- 
pear probable, if we attend to the manner in which Plato 
framed his ſyſtem of opinions concerning the origin of 
things. Having been from his youth,“ ſays Ariſto- 
tle #, * converſant” with Cratylus, a diſciple of Hera- 
clitus, and inſtructed in the doctrine of that ſchool, that 
all ſenſible things are variable, and cannot be proper ob- 
jets of ſcience, he reaſonably concluded, that if there 
be any ſuch thing as ſcience, there muſt exift, beſides ſen- 
ſible objects, certain permanent natures, perceptible only 
by the intellect.“ Such natures, divine in their origin, 
and eternal and immutable in their exiſtence, he admit- 
ted into his ſyſtem, and called them Ideas.” Theſe ob- 
jets of contemplation and ſcience Plato ſeems to have 
found in the ſchool of Pythagoras, whoſe theology and 
metaphyſics he had ſtudied, and whom, as Ariſtotle aſ- 
ſerts, he followed in many things. For we ſhall find in 
the ſequel, that the Numbers # Pythagoras agreed in 
many leading characters with the Ideas of Plato, and 
were employed for the ſame purpoſes, namely, to furniſh 
objeQs of true ſcience, and to elevate the human mind 
to a reſemblance to the divine. Plato, at the ſame time 
that, after Heraclitus, he retained the fluctuating world 
ot ſenſe as the object of opinions, adopted from Pytha- 
goras the permanent world of intelligible natures, as the 
obje& of ſcience. Viſible things were regarded by Plato 
as fleeting ſhades, and Ideas as the only permanent ſub- 
ſtances. Theſe he conceived to be the proper objects of 
ſcience, to a mind raiſed by divine contemplation, above 
the perpetually * ſcenes of the material world. 
His conceptions on this ſubject are beautifully expreſſed 
in a paſſage of his Republic j, in which he compares 


the 


* Tim. t. Ri. p. 28. Parmen. t. iti. p. 135. 
+ L. vil. init. t. ii. p. 515. 


Metaph. I. i. c. 6. I. Mi. c. 4 
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the ſtate of the human mind with reſpect to the material 
and the intellectual world, to that of a man, who; in a 
cave into which no light can enter but by a ſingle paſſage, 
views, upon a wall oppoſite to the entranee, the 2 | 
dows of external objects, and miſtakes them for realities, 
So ſtrongly was the imagination of Plato impreſſed with 
this conception, that“, in the election of magiſtrates 
for his republic, he required that no one ſhould: be cho- 
ſen, who had not, by the habitual contemplation of the 
world of Ideas, attained à perfect power of abſtraction. 
It was another doctrine in the Platonic ſyſtem, that the 
Deity formed the material world after a perfect arche- 
type, which had eternally ſubſiſted in his Reaſon, and 
endued it with a ſoul. God,“ ſays he f, produced 
mind prior in time as well as excellence to the body, that 
the latter might be ſubje& to the former. From that 
ſubſtance which is indiviſible and always the ſame, and 
from that which is corporeal and diviſible, he com- 
pounded a third kind of ſubſtance, participating of the 
nature of both.” This ſubſtance, which is not eternal 
but produced, and which derives the ſuperior: part of its 
nature from God, and the inferior from matter, Plato 
ſuppoſed to be the animating principle in the univerſe, 
pervading and adorning all things 1. This third prin- 
ciple in nature is, in the Platonic ſyſtem, interior to the 
Deity, being derived from that divine Reaſon, which is the 
ſeat of the ideal world; herein differing ſundamentally 
from the Stoical doctrine of the ſoul of the world; which 
ſuppoſed the eſſence of the divine nature diffuſed through 
the univerſe, LY ir 25 Sh} 
The doctrine of a two-fold ſoul of the world, the one 
y TEþX.9 Tor preſiding over it, the other, &/xeojptoy tre- 
ſiding in it, is an appendage. to the antient Platonie ſyſtem 
introduced, by the later Platoniſts 5, to accommo date this 
ſyſtem to the notions adopted by many of the Chriſtian 
ſathers concerning the divine nature. BY 
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ſr is evident, from the preceding account of the doe” 
trine of Plato concerning God and the ſoul of the world, 
that it differs materially. from the doctrine of the Frinity 
afterwards received in the Chriſtian church. Plato did not 
ſuppoſe three ſubſiſtences in one divine eſſence, ſeparate 
— the viſible vorld; but taught, that the Neyo, of 
Reaſon of God, is the ſeat of the intelligidle world; or 
of Ideas, and that e of he = third 45 
ate nature, compoun in Higence matter l In tlie 
lin uage of Platp, the uniyerſe; being animated by a 
ſoul which proceeds from God, is the Son of Gd j and 
ſeveral parts of nature: particularly the heuvenly bales; 


are Gods He probably conceived” many. ſubordi- 


nate Coins tot. abe bern prodlueed 74 the ſaftie 
time with the ſoul of the werld # and n che 
Supreme Being appointed then ta the charge df forming 
animal bodies, and, ſuperintending thervitiblngoak':' 2 
doctrine which he ſcents. to hate bart owed fromthe P 
thagoreans, and particularly from Timmut che Eoetialij 
who ſays ;, © The, x ruler of All aſhgned the inſpection of 
human affairs 1 to, dzrions, Add - chmmitted to chert thy 
govertiment Y the world. 

Upon the foundation of the SERA abies book 

ming Gods, Matter, Idea the Sonutof 

ge World, and! mou, Plato faiſed the r firddfure of 
his phyſics . 


Plato tau ght, that Gene Allie b 7K: 
eternal and, ARS bal! the. 6 0 Forms to a e 
produced the viſihle err he ! believed the world a 
1 have had 1 a irs not r —.— 
om etern Sars Fom e hole co 1 
ſoning n bi Tee concerning the formation vf the 
world, _ Ariſtotle by indee® Intimbtes; that? when Plato 
8 to aſſert. s dodrinez.: | 4 of: the züther f 
ature, as prior to his works, not: in timez but i the 
order of our try $1 Le has tain obs 8 
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the formation of the viſible and tangible world, fire and 
earth were firſt formed, andwereafterwards unitedbyineang 


which every thing returns to its antieft place and ſtate. 


„ oa 
— a — — — 


probably offered, merely for the ſake of reconciling the 
doctrine of his maſter with his own opinion concerning 
the eternity of the world. The Epicureans. in their dif. 
putes with the Platoniſts. upon this queſtion, as they are 
ſtated by Cicero, proceeded upon the ſuppoſition, that 
there was a period, in infinite duration;when the utliverſe 
did not exiſt. I aſk;”” ſays Velleius *, why the 
architeQs.of the world, after having ſlept through innu- 
merable ages; ſo ſuddenly diſplayed their power; or why, 
in the field of: infinite ſpace, they deſiſted from their 
operations? 5 7 BOY. AL ie toy !. 5 Ag Ain WW! 

Other [tenets included in the Platonic doctrine of na- 
ture were, that the univerſe is one animated being 4; in- 
cluding within its limits all animated natures; that, in 


of air and water; that from perfect parts one perfect whole 


itſelf, and beſt ſuited to contain all other figures I; that 
the elementary parts of the world are of regular geome- 
trical forms, the particles of earth being cubical, thoſe of 
fire pyramidical, thoſe of air in the form of an octobe- 
dron, and thoſe of water in that of an icoſohedron ; that 
theſe. are adjuſted, in number, meaſure, and power, in 
perfect conformity to the geometrical laws of proportion; 
that the ſoul which pervades this ſphere, is the cauſe. o 
its revolution round its center; and laftly, that the world 
will remain for ever, but, that by the action of its ani- 
mating principle, it accompliſhes certain periods, within 


This periodical revolution of nature is called the Platonic, 
nee een ee 
Plato refers to the head of the philoſophy of nature 
his doctrine concerning the Human Soul; a doctrine 
which he treats obſcurely, on the ground of his aſſumed 
hypotheſis concerning ſpiritual emanations from the 
divine nature. He appears to have taught, that the _ 
| ; 3 

* De Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 9. 1 
+ Tim. t. iii. p. 32. 7 Ib. &c. 
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of man is derived by ëmanation from God; but chat 


this emanation was not immediate, but through the in- 
tervention of the ſoul of the world, which was itſelf de- 
baſed by ſome material admixture; and conſequently, 
that the human ſoul, receding farther from the firſt in- 
telligence, is inferior in perfection to the ſoul of the 
world *. He conceived the ſoul of man to be, in the 
material parts of its nature, formed for converſing with 


ſenſible objects, and, in its intellectual part, capable of 


ſpiritual contemplation , but what he meant by gym, - 
the material vehicle of the ſoul, is uncertain. ' He re- 

lation which the human ſoul; in its original eonſtitution, 
bears to matter, Plato appears to have conſidered as the 
ſource of moral evil . Since the foul of the world, by 
partaking of matter, has within itſelf the ſeeds of evil, 
he inferred; that this muſt be the caſe ſtill more with reſ- 
pect to the ſoul of man. Upon the great queſtion, in 
what manner the ſoul acts upon the body, Plato ſpeaks ob- 
ſcurely and inconſiſtently; but it is probable that, as he 
conceived the ſoul of the world to produce the motion 
of the earth, and the heavenly bodies, by means of that 
part of its nature which is material; ſo he ſuppoſed the 
power of moving bodies, which belongs to the human 
ſoul, to be the of its material principle 


To account for the origin and preſent ſtate of human 
ſouls, Plato ſuppoſes, that when God formed the uni- 
verſe, he ſeparated from the foul of the world inferior 
ſouls, equal in number to the ſtars, and aſſigned to each 
its proper celeſtial abode; but that theſe ſouls (by what 
means, or for | what reaſon, does not appear) were ſent 
down to the earth into human bodies, as into a ſepul- 


chre or priſon. He aſcribes to this cauſe the depravity 


and miſery to which human nature is liable; arid main- 
tans, that it is only by diſengaging itſelf from all animal 
- EW * t 2867 2 12 i I paſſions, | 
S 2 
Tim. t. iv. p. 41. i 
7 Phileb. t. ii. p. 30. De Leg. I. x. til. p. 8 .. 
I Chalcid. in Tim.$ 51. p. 398. r 
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paſſions, and riſing above ſenſible objects to the contem« 
plation of the world of intelligence, that the foul of man 
can be prepared to return to its original habitation®,  - 

Not ĩnconſiſtently with the preceding doctrine, our phi. 


of three parts ; the firſt, the ſeat: of intelligence; the 
ſecond, of paſſion; the third, of appetite; and aſſigns to 
each its proper place in the human body. The firſt of theſe 
portions or faculties: of the foul (for Plato ſpeaks-'of them 
under both theſe denominations) he conceived to have 
been derived from God; the ſecond and third; from mat - 
ter. Fhe irrational parts of the ſoul, in the Platonic ſyſ- 


tem, are not, however, to be confounded with the blood 


nd ner ves, which they were ſuppoſed to inhabit; and to 
move. lit nickt ' 27933897 10 Nie 
_ Laſtly, Plato, teaches, in expreſs terms; the doctrine 
of the immortality of the rational ſoul: hut he has Teſted 
the proof of this doctrine upon arguments, drawn from 
the more fanciful parts of his ſyſtem f. For example: 
In nature, all things terminate in their conträaries; the 
Rate of ſleep terminates in that of waking; and the re- 
verſe: ſo, Hife ends in death, and death in life. The foul 
is a ſimplè indiviſible ſubſtance, and therefore incapable 
of diſſolution, or corruption. The objects to which it 
naturally. adheres are ſpiritual and inc arruptible; thiere- 
fore its nature is fo. All our knowledge is acquired by 
the reminiſeenee of ideas contemplated in a prior ſtate: 
as the foul therefore muſt have exiſted hefore this life, it 


is probable; that it will continue to exiſt after it. Life 
being. the conjunction of the ſoul with the body, death 


is nothing more than their ſeparation; : Whatever is the 
principle, of motion, muſt be incapable of deſtruction. 
Such is the ſubſtance of the arguments ſor the immotta- 
ty of the ſoul, contained in the celebratad dialogue of 


the Phedo. It is happy for mankind, that their * 


— 


* Tim. I. c. Phæd. t. I. p; 66; Eic. Ac. Qu. 1. 1. 6. 11. 
+ Tim. t. iii p. 59. ENI 
t Phædo. t. i. p. 69, &e. 
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of this important doQrine reſts upon firmer grounds, thay 


Preparatory to the ſtudy of theoretical philoſophy, 
Plato _ lk from. his diſciples a knowled - of ele 
ments of mathematics.  Althqugh he has left no we} 
treatiſe upon this ſubject, he has made frequent uſe of 
mathematical ideas and language to explain and illuſtrate 
his philoſophical tenets; and he recommends theſe ſtu- 
dies, as peculiarly adapted to raiſe the mind from ſenſi 
to intellectual objects, and to inure it to abſtract and ge- 
neral conceptions. e POT ray 
Plato was a zealqus advocate for the importance of that 
kind of ſcience which is purely ſpeculative, and, though 
a diſciple of Socrates, cenſured thoſe who make utility 
the only meaſure of the value of learning. Notwith- 
ſtanding this predilection for abſtract ſpeculation, he did 
not, however, neglect, in his writings, to deliver pre- 
cepts of practical philoſophy. On the ſubjects of policy 
and morals, he preſcribes rules, which are intended for 
the dire&ion of ſocieties and individuals in the offices of 
life, but which would be much more valuable, were they 
leſs tinctured with his theoretical doctrines. 

Concerning policy, Plato has written at large in his 
Republic, and in his Dialogue on Laws. He was 1g much 
enamoured with his own conceptions on this ſubje&, that 
it was chiefly the hope of having an opportunity to rea- 
liſe his plan of a republic, which induced him to viſit the 
court of Dionyſius. But they who are converſant with 
mankind, and capable of calmly inveſtigating the ſprings 
of human actions, will eafily perceive, that his projects 
were chimerical, and could only have originated in a mind 
replete with philoſophical enthuſiaſm. Of this nothing 
can be a clearer proof, than the deſign of admitting, in 
his republic, a community of women , in order to give 
reaſon an entire controul over deſire. The main gbje& 
of his political inſtitutions appears to have been, theſub- 
jugation of the paſſions and appetites, by means. of the 


* Rep. I. vii. t. ii. p. 522. 1 
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diſtin& conſideration, 


abſtract contemplation of ideas. A ſyſtem of policy, 
raiſed upon ſuch fangity] grounds, cannot merit à more 
The chief heads of Plato's moral doctrine, as it way 
be gathered up from detached paſſages in his writing 
Ger he ſeldom treats directly on any moral topic) are 
t efe 95 17 5 SS <A i rs "197 ontempliartivir and 

Our higheſt good confiſts in the ind, ur God, 
knowledge of the firſt good, which ies 
All thoſe things, which aré called good by men, are in 
reality ſuch, only ſo far as they are derived from the firſt 
and higheſt good. The only power in human nature, 
which can acquire a reſemblance'to the Supreme Good, 
is reaſon. The minds of philoſophers are e 


* 
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the man, and renders him firm, reſolute and conſiſtent, 
in action and ſpeech, in ſolitude and ſociety *. The 
virtues are ſo nearly allied, that they cannot be ſepa- 
rated; they are perfect, and therefore neither capable of 
increaſe nor of diminution f. The paſſions are motions 
of the ſoul, excited by ſome apparent good or evil: they 
originate in the irrational parts of the ſoul, and muſt be 
regulated and ſubdued by reaſon . Friendſhip is, 1 
ſpeaking, reciprocal benevolence, which inclines eac; 
party to be as ſolicitous for the welfare of the other, as for 
his own. This equality of affection is created and pre- 
ſerved by a ſimilarity of diſpoſition and manners 8. 

On the whole, although many juſt and ſublime ſenti- 
ments on moral ſubjects are to be found in the writings 
of Plato, it will appear, upon an impartial examination, 
that his ethical doctrine is in ſome particulars defective, 
and in others extravagant and abſurd. The fanciful no- 
tions which he entertained concerning the divine nature, 
the world of Ideas, and matter, ſeem to have given a ro- 
mantic and enthuſiaſtic turn to his conceptions on mo- 
rals; a defect, which may be in part aſcribed to his con- 
noection with the Pythagorean ſchool, but which was, 
perhaps, chiefly owing to the peculiar propenſity of his 
genius towards metaphyſical fiction ||. | 

: CHAP. 
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7 Protag. p. 345. t. iii. p. 102. e 
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ACA DEM. 


HE ſchaol of Plato long continued nous, but 
*paled nt Teyeral Changes, an account of 
which it was ſucceſſively diſtingui eckig the or p, the 
MIDDLE, and the NEw ACADEMY 7. 717 
The op ACADEMY | conffſted of thoſe Wu wer of 
Plato, Nb taught the doftrine of. her maſter without 
ixture Pr Ser ruption. "The friſt of theſe was Ss. 
#1 J, un Athenian, a nephew of Plato: he occupied 
che chair of inſtruction during the term of eight years 
from the death of His maſter.” Through the intereſt of 
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he was reſident at Athens; and it was at his inſtigation, 
that Dion *, encouraged by the promiſe of ſupport from 
the malcontents of Syracuſe, undertook his expedition 

againſt Dionyſius the tyrant, by whom he had been bar 
niſhed. Contrary to the prattice of Plato, Speuſippus 
required from his pupils a ſtated. gratuity. He placed 
| ſtatues of the Graces in the ſchool which Plato had 
built. On account of his infirm ſtate of health, he was 
commonly carried to and from the academy ina vehicle. 
On his way thither, he one day met Diogenes, and ſa- 
luted him; the ſurly philoſopher refuſed to return the 
ſalute, and told him, that ſuch a feeble wretch ought to 
be aſhamed to live; to which Speuſippus replied, that he 
lived not in his limbs, but in his mind 4 At length, 
being wholly incapacitated, by a-paralytic-ſtroke, for the 


duties of the chair, he reſigned it to Yenocrates. 


He is 


faid to haye been of a violent temper, fond of pleaſure, 
and exceedingly avaxicious. Speuſippus wrote many 
philoſophical works, which are now loſt, but which 
Ariſtotle thought ſufficiently valuable, to purchaſe at the 
expence of three talents J. From the few fragments 
which remain of his philoſophy, it appears that he ad- 


hered very ſtrictly to the doctrine of his maſter. 


Con- 


cerning the ſupreme mind he taught, Ti, vv ure 
0 1 5 * N 8 1 \ 7 > 

To wi re % arydlu Tay aulor, ilicpu 1 fs tively 

that “ it is neither the ſame with unity nor goodneſs, 


but of a nature peculiar to itſelf. 


AXINOCRATES |, a Chalcedonian, born in the ninety- 
bithOlympiad 6, at firſt attached himſelf to Zſchines, but 
atterwards became a diſciple of Plato, who took much 
ans in cultivating his genius, which was naturally heavy. 
lato, comparing him with Ariſtotle, who was alſo one 
of his pupils, called the former a dull aſs, who needed 


the ſpur, and the latter a mettleſome horſe, who re- 
N : k a: I 1 558 p : © quired 
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3 the curb. His temper was gloomy, his aſpect 
evere, and his manners little tinctured with urbanity. 
'Theſe material defects his maſter took great pains to cor. 
rect; frequently adviſing him to facrifice to the Graces: 
and the pupil was patient of inſtruction, and knew how 
to value the kindneſs of his preceptor. He com 

himſelf * to a veſſel with a narrow orifice, which re- 


ceives with difficulty, but firmly retains whatever is p 


into it. So affeQtionately was Xenocrates attached to his 
maſter, that when Djonvyſtus. in a violent fit of an 

etened to find one who ſhould cut off h:s head, he ſaid, 
not before he has cut off this ;** pointing to kis own. 


As long as Plato lived, Kenocrates was one of his moſt 


eſteemed diſciples; after his death he cloſcly adhered to 
his doctrine; and in the ſe cond year of the hundred and 


tenth Olympiad +, he took the chair in the Academy, a 


the ſucceſſor of Speuſippus. Ariſtotle, who about this 
time returned f om Mac:donia, in expectation, as it 
ſhould ſeem, of filling the chair, was greatly diſappointed 


and chagrined at this nomination ; 3 and immediately in- 


ſtituted a ſchool in the Lyceum, in oppoſition to that of 


the Academy, where X-nocrates continued to Pere Wl 
his death. 


Xenocrates, was celebrate} among the Athenians) not 
only for his wiſdom but f for his virtues f. So eminent was 
his reputation ſor i integrty, that When he was called upon 
to give evidence in a judicial tranſaction, in which an oath 
was uſually required, the judges unanimouſly agreed, that 
his (imple aſſe veration ſhobld be taken, as a public teſti- 


mony to his merit. Even Philip of — found it im- 


poſſible to corrupt him. When he was ſent with ſeveral 
others, upon an embaſſy to that prince, he declined all pri- 
vate intercourſe with him. that he might eſcape the 
temptation of a bribe. Philip aſterwards ſaid jj, that of 
all thoſe who had come to him on embaſſies from foreign 
ſtates; Xenocrates was the only one whoſe friendſhip he 
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had not been able to purchaſe. During the time of the 
Lamiac war “, being ſent as ambaſſador to the court of 
Antipater, for the redemption of ſeveral Athenian cap 
tives, he was invited by the prince to fit down with him 
at ſupper, but declined the invitation in the words of 
Ulyſſes to Circe f: | e 
N K iexn, Tis yap xey an pcs everoip O ein = 

INeir TA&in TaoaoSa ed nrves nds rorbes, 

Tlgev Aue Dragees i e , i ec r; 


This pertinent and ingenious application of a paſſage in 
Homer, or rather the generous and patriotic ſpirit which 
it expreſſed, was ſo pleaſing to Antipater, that he immedi- 
ately releaſed the priſoners. - It may be mentioned as ano- 
ther example of moderation in Xenocrates, that when 
Alexander 8, to mortify Ariſtotle, againſt whom he had. 
an accidental pique, ſent Xenocrates a rich preſent of 50 
talents, he accepted only thirty mina, returning the reſt to 
Alexander with this meſſage ; that the large ſum which 
Alexander had ſent, was more than he ſhould have been 
able to ſpend during his whole life, So abſtemious was he 
with reſpect to food, that his proviſion was frequently 
ſpoiled before it was conſumed. His chaſtity was invin- 
cible. Phryne ||, a celebrated Athenian courtezan, at- 
tempted without ſucceſs to ſeduce him. Of his huma- 
nity, no other proof can be neceſſary, than the following 
pathetic incident. A ſparrow, which was purſued by a 
hawk, flew into his boſom; he afforded ir ſhelter and pro- 
tection till its enemy was out of ſight, and then let it go, 


| ſaying, 


* Laert. I. iv. f 9, 10. Plut. in Phoc. 
+ Odyſſ. 1. x. yer. 383. 


} What man, whoſe boſom burns with gen rdus worth, 
His friends enthrall'd, and baniſh'd from his ſight, 
Would taſte a felfiſh, ſolitary joy? 


$ Plut. in Alex. t. v. p. 551. Cic. Tuſc. : I. v. c. 22. Suidae. 
Val. Max. I. iv. c. 3. Stob. Ecl. 37. W "ug 
| Laert, I. ir. $94. Val. Max. I. ir. c. 3. 
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laying, that he would neyer betray a ſuppliant “. He 
was fond of retirement, and was feldom ſeen in the city, 
He wasdiſcreet in the uſe of his time, and carefully allet. 
ted a certain portion of each day to its. preper punch . 
One of theſe he employed in filent meditation. He ua 
an admirer of the mathematical ſciences, and was ſo fuſty 
convinced of their utility, that when a young man, who 
was unacquainted with geometry and aftronomy, defire 
admiſſion into the — wor refuſed his 1 4 
ing, that he was ot yet poſſeſſed of the handles of phi. 
lolophy. In fine, Xenocrates was eminent both for the 
urity of his morals, and for his acquaintance with 
ctence, and ſupported the credit of the Platonic ſchool, 
by his lectures, his writings, and His eogdyR f. He Rye 
to the firſt year of the bred and ſixteenth Mlym iad [, 
or the eighty-ſecond of his age, when he loſt his life by 
5 falling, in the dark, into a reſervoir of wa- 
The phitoſophical tenets of Xenacrates were truly Pla- 
tonic; but in his method of teaching he made uſe of the 
language of the Pythagoreans. He mage Unity and Di. 
verſity principles in nature, er gods; the former of 
whom: he repreſented as the father, and the latter as the 
mother, of the univerſe. He raught, that the heavens 
are divine, and the ſtars celeſtial gods; and that beſides 
thefe divinities, there are terreſtrial dæmons, of a mid. 
dle order between ths gods and man, which partake of 
the nature both of mind and body, and are therefore, 
lke human beings, capable of paſſions, and liable to di- 
verſity of character J. After Plato, he probably con- 
ceived the fuperior divinities to be the Ideas, or intelli- 
gible forms, which inumediately proceeded from the Su- 
preme Deity, and the inferior gods, ar demons, to be 
rived from the ſoul of the world, and therefore, like 
at principle, to be campounded of a ſimple and a di 
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viſible-ſubſtance, or of that which always remains the 
{ame, and that which is liable to change. 

The direction of the Academy, after the death of Xe- 
nocrates, devolved upon Pol Eo ,, an Athenian of diſ- 


tinction, who in his youth had Been addicted to infa- 
mous n Meclg The manner in which he was reclaimed 
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by the ſchool of Lintcrates, and him furrounded 
with his difeiples. Unable to refil 5 fortunate an op- 

portunity of In girly His ſportive Humour, he ruſhed, 
aithour cere 10h into the ſchool, and took his place 
among the ptilolophets. The whole alfemdiy was afto- 
nie at this 755 and inflecerit intruſion, and all but 
Xenocrates diſcovered ſigns of On Tenocrates, 
however, n the Perfect command of bis counte- 
nance; and, wit great preſence of mind, turned his 
diſcourſe from the ſubject on which” he was treating to 
the topics of temp! oh and moteſty, which he recom» 
mended with ſuch ſtrength of argument, and energy of 
language, that Polemo was conſtrained to yield to the 
force of conviction. Inſtead of turning the philoſopher 
and his doctrine to ridicule, as he at firſt intended, tie 
became ſenfible of the folly of his former conduct. Was 
heartily aſhamed of the contemptible figure which 'he 
made in ſo reſpe&able an aſſembly, his garland 
from his head, concealed his naked arm under his cloak, 
a/umed a ſedate. and ; thoughtful aſpect, and, in ſhort, 
reſolved from that hour to relinquiſh his licemious plea- 
fures, and devote himſelf to _ purſuit of wiſdom, 
Thus was this young man, ar he powerful energy of 
truth and eber in an inſtant converted _ an in⸗ 

mous 


1.2 has. « de Anim. Gen. i. 8. p. 75. Cic. 46 Nat. D. 1. 1. e. 13. 
7 Laert. I. iv. $ 16. Sudas. | 


adhered to the doQrine of Plato. He is ſaid to have 


according to the Platonic ſyſtem, which made the Soul 
of the World an inferior divinity. -, „ 


died before Polemo and Crates, he could not ſucceed 
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famous libertine to a teſpe&able philoſopher . In fuck 
a ſudden change of character it is difficult to avoid paſ- 
ſing from one extreine to another. Polemo, after his 
= Lobo in order to brace up his mind to the tone 
of rigid virtue, conſtantly practiſed the ſevereſt auſterity 
and moſt hardy fortitude: From the- thirtieth year of 
his age to his death, he drank nothing but water, 
When he ſuffered violent pain, he ſhewed no external 
ſigti of anguiſn. In order to preſerve his mind undif- 
turbed by paſſion, he habituated himſelf to ſpeak in an 
uniform tone of voice, without elevation or depreſſion. 
The auſterity of his manners was, however, tempered 
with urbanity and generoſity. He was fond of ſblitude, 
and paſſed much of his time in a garden near his ſchool, 
He died, at an advanced age, of a conſumption t: Of 
his tenets little is ſaid by the antients, becauſe he trialy 


taught, that the world is God f; but'this was doubtleſs, 


Polemo was ſucceeded by CRATESs +, an Athenian, to 
whom he had long been attached by a ſimilarity of dif- 
poſitions and purſuits. While they lived, their friendſhip 
continued inviolate, and they were both buried in the 
lame gfe An 
The laſt celebrated name in the Old Academy is CAN. 
ron j, Who ſtudied vnder En N 2 fe 
Piatonic ſyſtem, and was the firſt who 
adhered to the r. 4a 2 


wrote commentaries on t 


them in the Academic chair. He was highly celebrated 
for the purity of his moral doctrine, as may be inferred 
frem the praiſes which are beſtowed by. the antients 27 ; 
his diſcourſe *© On Grief,” which Cicero 1 *, 5 


„ Val. Max. I. vi. e. 9. Lucian in bis accuſato, t. ü. p. 677 Cic. 
de Fin. 1. iv. c. 6. 85 i | 
+. Laert. Athenæus, I. ii. p. 44- 3 . 
t Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. I. i. c. 3. : / 
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ſmall but golden piece, adapted to heal the wounds of the 
mind, not by encouraging ſtoical inſenfibility, but by 
ſuggeſting arguments drawn from the pureſt fountains of 
phitoſophy-"' That Crantor acquired great reputation as a 


moral preceptor, Horace * allo intimates”: 5 


Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid 
Plenius et melius Chryſippo et Crantore dicit f. 


Hitherto the pure doctrine of Plato continued to be 
taught in his ſchool. But after the death of Crates a 
new tribe of philoſophers aroſe, who on account of cer- 
tain innovations in their manner of philoſophiſing, which 
in ſome meaſure receded from the Platonic ſyſtem with- 
out entircly deſerting it, have been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the MippLE ACADEMY. | | 6 

The firſt preceptor, who appears in this claſs is AR- 
CESILAUS fo a native of olis, who was born in the 
firſt year of the hundred and ſixteenth Olympiad . He 
was early initiated in mathematical ſcience and polite li- 
terature, and was intended by his elder brother, who 
had the cha ge of his education, for the profeſſion of 
the law, but choſe rather to devote himſelf to the ſtudy of 
n He firſt attended upon Theophraſtus, then 
upon Ariſtotle, and afterwards became a diſcipic br L: 
lemo. Among his intimate friends and fellow diſciples, 
were Crantor, the moraliſt, and Zeno, the celebrated 
founder of the Stoic ſet. After the death of Crates: 
Soſicrates, who had taken the Academic chair, reſigned 
it to the ſuperior and abilitiics learning of Arceſilaus, 
whoſe method of inſtruction was univerſally advilied, 
He was intimately converſant with the antient poets, par- 
ticularly Homer and Pindar, and frequently in conver- 

Bit FT 1. 85 | ſation 
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7 Who better tought fair virtues ſacred rules 
Than Crantor or Cratippus in the ſchools. 
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ſation quoted pertinent paſſages from their works 
Though he reprehended the ſaults of his pupils with great 
freedom, his addreſs was ſo captivating, and his powers 
of perſuaſion ſo commanding, that he ſeldom Kiled to 
conciliate their affection. He poſſeſſed à happy facility 
in adapting his diſcourſes and converſation to every oc: 
caſion and character. His ſingular accompliſhments, as 
well as the ſtation which he filled in the Academy; brought 
him many followers. But his generoſity was {6 far ſu- 
perior to his vanity, that he frequently adviſed his diſci: 
ples to viſit the ſchools of cther maſters. When one of 
his pupils, a Chian youth +4, expreſſed a predilection in 
*avour of another philoſopher, Hieronymus, he took him 
by the hand; and condutted hint to his ſchool "aid fe. 
queſted the philoſopher to treat him in a manner ſuitable 


to his merit: This actor wis the more genetous, as Hi 


eranymus was of the Peripatetic ſect, and a violent oppo: 
nent of the Academy. Arceſilaus, with extenſive learn. 
ing, fweetneſs of temper, and elegance of manner, united 
many moral qualities which could not fail to procure 
him univerſal eſteem. In beſtowing favours, he was libe- 
ral without oftentation. . Viſiting a fick friend, whom he 
obſerved to be in poverty, he filently conveyed a purſe of 
gold under his pillow. When the attendant diſcovered 
it, the fick man faid' with a ſmile; „This is one of the 


generous frauds of Arceſilaus .“ He employed a great 


part of the plentiful: income which he received from an 
eſtate at Pitane, in ſimilar acts of liberality. The merit 
of his virtues was, however, contaminated by ſeveral 
vices 8. Like Ariſtippus, he wasfond of ſplendid enter. 
tainments, and a luxurious manner of living; and there 
is little doubt, that he frequently indulged his natura 
propenſities, in a manner not very conſiſtent with the 
character of a philoſopher. He ſpent” the greateſt part 
of his time in the Academy, but ſometimes of feſtivals 
viſited Hie rocles the governof of Munychia, afid the I). 


rum 
» Laert. Fabric. Bibl. Gtæc. 1. i. p. 354. 3 Laett. 
* Laert. Seneca de Bencf. I. ii. c. 6. | 
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zum, where the freedom of his mangerzoften expoſedlim 
to danger. He died in the fourth year of the hundred 
and thirty-fourth Olympiad“, at the age of ſeventy-five, 


in a delirium occaſioned by exceſſive auen . 
Alrceſisaus was the author of thoſe innovations in the,_ 
Platonic ſchool, on account of which it aſſumed the ap- 
pellation of the Middle Academy. In order to obtaip a 
clear idea of the nature and cauſes of this revolution, tt = 
will be neceſlary tq take a retroſpect of the ſtate of opini- 
ons in the preceding period. r +57 5 
From the ſurvey which we have taken of the riſe and 
progreſs of philoſophical tenets, it appears, that not only 
the Greek, but alfa the barbaric, philoſophers held, that 
there can be no certain knowledge of things ſo variable 
and fluctuating as thoſe material gþjets, which fall un 
der the notice of the ſenſes. Not that human reaſon is 
{ſuppoſed wholly incapable of arriving at truth; or that 
the 2 — a" ſcepticiſm was admitted in the 
infagcy ol philoſophy. But in excluding material objects 
from he field ofper a ſcience, the rl phileſopher: dif. 
covered an inclination to inquire with modeſty concern- 
ing the nature of things, to diyeſt themſelves of preju- 
dice, and to ſatisfy themſelyes with a ſober aſſent to ſuch 
truths as lay within the reach of the human intellect. It 
is alſo ſufficiently clear, that the earlier barbaric philoſo- 
phers, and after them the Greeks, had two Kinds of doc- 
trine, the popular, and the concealed ; the former of 
which was intended to amule the vulgar, the latter was 
only diſcovered. to thoſe diſciples, who were admitted 
to their more retired and confidential inſtruction. By 
this exÞedient, they at once fecyred themſelves from 
nger, and gave the auchoriry of myterigns TanGity to, 


their doctrine. 5 | 
Such was the ſtate of Ir y/ when Socrates ap- 
peared. This great man did much to regylate the con- 
duct of the human underſtanding. In oppoſition to the 
Sophiſts, who boaſted, that they * knew every thing, he 
confeſſed that he Knew nothing, By this confeſſion, 
„„ Bo _ . , howeyer, 
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however, he did not mean to aſſert the univerſal uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, but merely to. convince his 


followers of the futility of thoſe ſpeculatigns, which do 


not reſt upon the firm foundation of experience, and to 


teach them modeſty in their enquiries, and diffidence in 
their aſſertions. | 5 


Ol che ſects which aroſe from the ſchool of Socrates, 
the greater part ſoon forſopk the plain path pf moral gif. 


cipline, and turned aſide into the thorny mazes of diſpy- 


tation. They reſumed the Sophiſtic manner of arguing 


on either ſide of every queſtion, and perplexed them- 


ſelves, and others, with trifling quibbles, and idle ca - 


villings, This was particylarly the caſe, as we have al- 
ready ſeen, in the Megaric, Eliac, and Exetriac ſchools, 
Plato, from natural diſpoſition as well as education, was 


incliged to a ſtricter method of philpſophiſing ; and 


whilſt he diſputed publicly in the Speratic manner, refut: 


ing the opinions of others, but leaving his hearers unde- 
cided concerning his own, he fully explained the princi- 


ples of his philoſophy, in private, to thoſe of his pupils 
wha were honqured with his confidence. His doQtine 
was, that no certain knowledge can be obtained concern- 


ing the varying forms of natural bodies, and that Ideas 
are the only objects of ſcience. This doctrine was uni- 


verſally taught in the old Academy; but before the time 
of Axceſilius, it was never denied, that uſeful opinions 
may be drawn from the ſenſes *. | 


. . 4 - . 


About this time, two new ſeQs aroſe; one founded by 
Pyrrho, which held the doctrine af univerſal ſcepticiſm; 


the other under Zeno, which maintained the certainty o 


human knowledge, and taught, with great confidence, a 


ſyſtem and doctrine eſſentially different from that of Plato. 
Theſe ſects, eſpecially the latter, became ſo popular, as 


to threaten the deſtructipn of the Platonic ſyſtem. 
In this ſituation, Arceſilaus thought it neceſſary to ex- 


. erciſe a cautious reſerve with reſpect to the. doctrine of 
his maſter, concealing his opinions from the vulgar, 


under 
® Cic. Acad. Qu l. i. c. 8. 32. 
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under the appearane&of doubt 2 and uncertainty *, W.: 1 
maxim was;: that it was ſafer to znteach thoſe hs had 
been ill inſtructed; than to teach thoſe who were not well 
inclined to receive inſtruction. He was more deſirous 20 
prevent the progreſs of other innovators, than to become 
himſelf the author of a new ſect. He therefore profeſſed 
to derive his doctrine concerning the uncertainty of know- 
ledge from Socrates, Plato, and other ꝓhiloſophers f. 

The doctrine of Arceſilaus, was, that althaugh there 
is a real N in the nature of things, every thing is 
uncertain to the human underſtanding, and con tly 
that all confident aſſertions are umeaſonable. He thought 
it diſgraceful to aſſent to any propoſition, the truth of 
which is not fully eſtabliſhed, and anaintained-that,/in all 
queſtions, oppoſite opinions may be ſup lupported by argu- 
ments of equal weight. He -diſputed : the -teſti- 
mony of the ſenſes, and the authority of reaſon; but at 
the ſame time acknowledged, that they are capable of 
furniſhing probable opinions ſufficient for the conduct of 
life f. In all this, his ſecret deſign ſeems to have been 
to eſtabliſſi the doctrine of Plate, that every kind 
knowledge derived from ſenſible objects 1 is Uncertain, an 
that the only true ſcience is that which is employed en 
the immutable objects of intelligence, or Ideas. 

During the LE between the death ef Arcefilags, 
and the appearance of Carneades an the Academic Chair, 
the Platonic ſchool was ſucceſſively under the care of 
Lacydes, Exander, and Egeſinus, none of whom were 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to merit particular notice. La- 
cydes aſſumed his office in the fourth year of the hundred 
and thirty-fourth Olympiad. Te is ſaid to have been 
the founder of a ne ſchool, nat beeauſe he introduced 
any new doctrine, but becauſe he changed the place of 
inſtruction, and held ws ape: in * garden of Anne, 

1 


* Laert. Li iv. $ 28. Cie. Ac. Qu. I. di. 26. iv7c. 1 De F .. ü. 
C. 1. Auguſt. contr. Acad. I. I. 2. * rh : 
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ſtill however within the Umits of the Academic 
In the ſecond year of the hundred and forty firſt by 
* he died o a pally, into which he had fallen by ex. 


Arceſilaus, i In — biene of * ppplicibnn de 
Stoic, and other dogmatical philoſophers, carried his 
doctrine of uncertainty to ſuch an height, as to alarm 
not only the gen eneral body of philoſophers, but even the 
governors of the ſtate ; the former treating him as a 
Ire enemy to philoſophy, and the latter begi 

to apprehend. that his tenets wauld produce the diſſplu- 
tion of all the bonds of ſocial virtue, and of religion. 

Hence his ſucceſſort found it difficult to ſupport the credit 

of the Academy; and Carneades, one of the diſciples of 
this ſchool, thought it expedient to relinquiſh, in words 
at leaſt, ſome of the more gbnoxious tenets af Arceſilaus. 
From this period the Platonic ſchool took the appellation 
of the New ACADEMY. 

 CarnxaDEs I, one-of the moſt illuſtrious ornament 
of the Academy, was an African, a native of Cyrehe. 
The time of his birth has been a fubject of much debate: 
it is probable; that he was born. in the third-year of the 
hundred and Ferch Fr Olympiad |. He -recejvetl this 
firſt knowledge of the art of reaſoning From Diogenes the 
Stoic; whence he uſed ſometimes to ſay, in the ępurſe of 
a debate; If I have reaſoned right, I have n thy 
Sint; if riot, let Diggenes return me my ming ge? 
+ the price he had paid him for his rü dle. After 
my, he attended 


eame an eminent maſter, of the method of diſputing which 

Arceſilaus had introduced : he 8 Egeſinus ip the 

chair, and reſtored the 3 the Goes eputation of the * 
toc, 


demy. "With Diggenes 15 and Critolaus the 
Peripatetic, 


won ns a oa > 
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feet before him. He ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed the Stoic Chry. 
Appus, but was always ready to do juſties to his merit. 
He uſed fo ſay, that if there were ne Chryſippus, there 

" would be no Carneales; intimating, that he derived 
much of his reputation às a difputant from the abihties of 
his opponent. His-voice was remarkably ſtrong, and he 
had fuch a habit of voctferation, that the maſter of the 
gymnaſtrc exerciſes,” in the public field, deſired him not 
to ſpeak ſo loud: in return, he requeſted ſome meaſure 
to regulate his voice; to which the maſter very judici. 
8 ouſly replied, yon have 2 meafufe, tHe number of your 
5 hearers f. As Carneades grew old, he diſcovered ſtrong 
1 apprefrerifſens of dying; and frequently lamented, that 
8 the ſame” nature which had compoſed the human frame 
i# Id diflolve it. He paid the laſt debt to nature in the 
eighty-fifthf, or, according to Cieere & and Valerius 


Maximus ||, in the ninctieth year of his age 

It was the doctfine of the New Academy J, that the 
fenſes, the underſtanding, and the imagination, fre: 
quently deceive us, ##d therefore cannot be infallible 
Judges of truth; but that, from the impreſſions which we 
. perceive to be produced oft the mind, by means of the 
1 | ſenſes, we infer appearances of truth, or probabilities. 


* 
as es — — ReGns noe — 22 
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i | Theſe impteflions Carneades called Phantafies; or Images. 
1 He maintained, that they do not always correſpond to 
wi the real nature of things, and that there is no infallible 


method of determining when they are true or falſe, and 
conſequęntly that they afford no certain criterion of truth. 
Nevertheleſs, with refpe& to the conduct of life, and the 
purſuit of happineſs, Carneades held, that probable ap- 
pearances are a ſufficient guide, becaufe it is unreaſonable 
not to allow ſome degree of credit to thoſe witneſſes who 


commonly give a true report. Probabilities he divi 
f . fv 4 4 þ mb 4 4 ; 2135 > > fb =. 2 into 
1 | | | * ** Noll 88 n N 
| — * Val. Max. 5 viii. C. 7. 
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into three claſſes; Simple, Uncontradicted, and, Con- 
firmed by accurate examination. The loweſt degree f 
probability takes place, where the mind, in the caſual 
occurrence of any ſingle image, perceives in it nothing - 
contrary to truth and nature; the ſecond degree of pro- 
bability ariſes, when, contemplating any object in con- 
nection with all the circumſtances a octated with it, we 
diſcover no appearance vf inconſiſtency, or incongruity, 
to lead us to ſuſpeR, that our ſenſes have given a falſe re- 
port; as, when we conclude, from comparing the image 
of any individual man with vur remembrance of that man, 
that he is the perſon we ſuppoſed him to be. The higheſt - 
degree of probability is produced, when, after an accurate 
examination of every circumſtance, which might be ſup« 
poſed to create uncertainty, we are able to diſcover no 
fallacy in the report of our ſenſes. The judgments 
ariſing from this operation of the mind are, according to 
the doctrine of the New Academy, not ſcience, but opi- 
nion, which is all the knowledge that the human mind 
is capable of — 4 1 
This doctrine of Carneades, concerning truth, ma 
ſerve to ſhew, in what ſenſe we are to underſtand an aſ- 
ſertion, which has been advanced reſpecting this philo- 
ſopher and his ſect“, that they would not allow it to be 
certain, that things which are equal or ſimilar to the 
ſame thing, are equal or fimilar to one another. 
They did not, probably, deny this axiom, conſi- 
dered as an abſtract truth; but merely maintained, that 
in its application to any particular caſe, ſome uncer- 
tainty muſt ariſe, from our imperfect knowledge of the 
things which are brought into compariſon, ſo that it is 
impoſſible to prove the. abſolute equality of any two 
things to a third, or to one another. It appears, more- 
over, that the chief point of difference between Arceſilaus 
and Carneades, or hetween the Middle and the New Aca- 
demy, was, that the latter taught the doctrine of uncer- 
tainty in leſs exceptionable terms than the former. Ar- 
ceſilaus, through his earneſt deſire of overturning all 
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5 hut this he did, adds Cicero, not with a view te 
icſtroy the belief of ern e 8. dut merely to prove 
tem of. 


Gel the theological f 


oics maintained, 


directed by the principles of nature. 


— * TT ESTES 11 | 

e us ap. Euſeb. I. xiv, c. 7, 8. Augpſt . 64. 
4, De Nat. 2 or xt. Emp. adv. Math. I. ix. 5 140, &c. 
top: Gic. de Fato, c. 14. | 


1 Laert, I. iv. $ 67, &c. Cic. Ac. Qu. I. ir. c. 31, 32. 


the ſchools of the. philoſaphers. From the time of his 
feſt arrival in Athens, he attached himſelf to Carneades, 
and continued his diſciple till his death, when he became 
his ſucceſſor in the Academic chair. He ſtudied with 
great induſtry, and. made himfelf maſter of the ſyſtems | 
of the other ſchools; but profeſſed the doctrine of ſuſpen- 
ſion of aſſent, as-it had been taught by his maſter. Cicero 
relates, that he: wrote four hundred books upon philoſo- 
phical ſubjects. At an advanced age, he was ſeized with 
a lethargy. Recavering. in. ſome. meaſure the uſe of his 
faculties, he ſaid, The love of life thall deceive me no 
longer,“ and laid violent hands upon himſelf. He. en- 
tered upon the office of preceptor in the Academy imme- 
diately after the death of Carneades, and held it thirty 
years, that is, till the hundred and feventieth Olympiad *. 
According to Cicero, he taught, that there is nor certain 
criterion by which 1 of thoſe reports, 
which we receive from the ſenſes, and that therefore a2 
wiſe man will either wholly ſuſpend his afſent, or decline 
giving a peremptory pinion; but that, neverthelels t, 
men are | impelled by nature to follow-probabi- 
lity. His moral dectrine f eſtabliſhed a natural alliance 
between pleaſure and virtue. He was a profeſſed enemy 
to rhetoric, and thought that no place ſhould be allowed, 
in ſociety, to ſo dangerous an art |. | 

PaiLo of Lariſſa $, the ſucceſſor af Clitomachus, or, 
according to ſome, the founder of a fourth Academy, 
is celebrated by Cicero for learning and eloquence, and 
ior the elegaace of his manners. In the Mithridatic war, 
he took refuge at Rome, and Cicero attended his lec- 
tures. He held, that truth in its nature is comprehen- 
ible, but not by the human faculties. CyarmiDas, the 

| companion 


* C. 160. | 
Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. I. i. e. 33. 

+ Cic. Tuſc. Qu. I. v. c. 30. 
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companion of Philo, is celebrated for the compaſs and 
fidelity of his memory, and for his moral wiſdom *, 
The taſt preceptor of the Platonic ſchool in Greece 

was ANTIOCHUS of Aſcalon . He attempted to recon: 
eile the tenets of the different ſes, and maintained, that 
the doctrines of the Stoics were to be found in the writ. 
ings of Plato. Cicero greatly admired his eloquerice, and 
the politeneſs of his manners; and Lucullus took him as 
his campanion into Aſia. He refigned the Academic 
chair in the hundred and ſeventy-fifth Olympiad f. After 
his time, the profeſſors of the Academic philoſophy were 
diſperſed by the tumults of war, and the ſchool. itſelf 
was transferred to Rome ||. 


* Tuſc. Qu. I. i. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. I. x. c. 16. Stobæus, Serm. 212. 

+' Sext. Emp. 1. c. Cie, Ac. Q. I. iv. c. 4. 22. 35. 43. 45. De Fin. 
I. v. c. 3- 5. De Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 7. Plut. I. c. | 

t BC. 80. | 


1 Vdend. Meurſ. de Archont. Ath. I. iii. c. 9. Potter. Arch. I. i. e. 
it Fo. I. iv. c. 20. Amen. Lit. t. vii. p. 232. t. viii. p. 326. | Reiman. 
1 Hiſt. Ath. c. 22. $ 6. c. 334 5. Cudworth. c. iv. S 24. Jonſ. de 
1 Scrip. 1. ii. c. 13. 14. Bayle. Fouchier. Diff. de Phil. Acad. Par. 1692. 
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OF ARISTOTLE AND THE PERIPATETIC SECT. 
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„ A; 
OF ARISTOTLE AND His PHILOSOPHY. 


IN the preceding chapter, we have traced the riſe and 

progreſs of the Ionic ſchool, from Thales, through 
Socrates, and his pupil Plato, into the ſeveral forms 
which it aſſumed in the Old, Middle, and New Aca- 
demy. We are next to enquire into the hiſtory of an- 
other principal branch of this ſchool, the Peripatetic ſect, 
founded by Ariſtotle; a philoſopher, whoſe extenſive and 
penetrating genius has entitled him to immortal fame, 
and whoſe doctrines have been tranſmitted, through vari- 
ous channels, to the preſent day, and have been ſur- 
priſingly interwoven with almoſt the whole circle of the 
ſciences. The hiſtory of his life and opinions will re- 
quire a minute and impartial diſcuſſion. 

ARISTOTLE * was a native of Stagyra, a town of 
Thrace +, on the borders of the bay of Strymon, which 
at that time was ſubje& to Philip of Macedon. His fa- 
ther was a phyfician, named Nicomachus; his mother's 

name 


hy Laert. i. v. $1. &c. Suidas. Ammonii Vita Ariſt, apud Proleg. 
teg. e rags” 
+ Herod. Polymn. p. 265. Pauſan. Eliac. p. 462. 
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name was Phæſtias. From the place of his birth he is 
called the Stagyrite. Antient writers are generally 
agreed in fixing the time of his birth in the firſt year of 
the ninety-ninth Olympiad * + He received the firſt 
rudiments of learning from Proxenus, of Atarna in Myſia, 
whom he always retained a reſpectful remembrance. 


Tn gratitude for the care which he hail taken of his early 


education, he afterwards honoured his memory with a 
ſtatue, inſtructed his ſon Nicanor in the liberal ſciences, 
and adopted him as his heir f. At the age of ſeventeen, 
Ariſtotle went to Athens, and devoted himſelf to the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, in the ſchool of Plato |]. The un- 
common acuteneſs of his apprehenfion, and his indefati- 
gable induſtry, ſoon attracted the attention of Plato, and 
obtained his applauſe. Plato uſed to call him the Mind 
of the ſchool, and to ſay, when he was abſent, Intel. 
lect is not here. His acquaintance with books was ex- 
tenſive and accurate, as ſufficiently appears from the con- 
ciſe abridgment of opinions, and the numerous quota- 
tions, which are found in his works. According to 
Strabo 6, he was the firſt perſon who formed a library. 
Ariſtotle continued in the Academy till the death of 
Plato, that is, to the thirty-ſeventh year of his age. 
After the death of his maſter, he ereQed a monument to 
his memory, on which he inſcribed an epitaph expreſſive 


af the higheſt reſpect, of which a Latin verſion is pre- 


ſerved : 


Gratus Ariſtoteles ſtruit hoc altare Platoni, 
Quæm turbæ injuſtee vel celebrare nefas 


J Laert. Dionyſ. Hal. Epiſt. 5 ad Ammzum. 4 B. C. 3%4- : 


„t Laert. Ammon Dion. Hal. loc. cit. 


g2 Philopon.:de Mundi Etern. 
Ammon. 


28% T Plato's ſaered name this tomb is rear d, 
A name by Ariſtotle Jong revet' d! 
Far hence, ye vulgar herd! nor dare to · ſtain 
With impious praiſe this ever hallow'd fane. 
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He. likewiſe wrote an oration and 1 in praiſe of 
Plato, and gave other proofs of reſpect for his memory · 
Little regard is therefore due to the improbable tale, re- 
lated by Ariſtoxenus *, of a quarrel between Ariſtotle and 
Plato, which terminated in a tem excluſion of 
Ariſtotle from the Academy, and in his erection of aſchool 
in oppoſition to Plato during his life. We find no proof 
that Ariſtotle inſtituted à new ſyſtem of philoſophy before 
the death of Plato. 3 * 


« 


It is certain, however, that when Speuſippus, upon 
the death of his uncle, ſucceedod him in the Academy, 
Ariſtotle was ſo much diſpleaſed, that he left Athens, 
and paid a viſit to Hermias, king of the Atarnenſes, 
who had been his friend and fellow diſciple, and who 
received him with every expreſſion of regard 4. Here 
he remained three years, and during this interval dili- 
gently proſeeuted his 8 reſearches. At the 
cloſe of this term, his friend Hermias was taken prifoner 
dy Memnon, a Rhodian, and ſent to Artaxerxes, king 
of Perſia, who put him to death. Upon this, Ariſtotle 
placed a ſtatue of his friend in the temple of Delphos, 
and out of reſpe& to his memory, married his fiſter, 
whom her brother's death had reduced to poverty anddif. 
treſsf. Upon the death of Hermias Ariftotle removed 
to Mitylene 5, but from what inducement does not ap- 
pear. After he had remained there two years, Philip, 
king of Macedon, having heard of his extraordinary 
abilities and merit, made chaice of him as preceptor to 
his fon Alexander, and wrote him the following letter 5. 

« PHILIP to ARISTOTLE, wwiſbeth. health : 

“ Be informed that I have a ſon, and that I am thank. 
ful to the gods, not ſo much for his birth, as that he 


was born in the ſame age with you ; for if you will un- 
LE | dertake 


* Euſeb. Prep. I. xv.c.2 Suidas in Ariſtox. lian. I. iii. c. 19. 
+ Laert. I. c. N | 

1 Strabo, I. xiii. p. 610. Euſeb. I. c. Conf. Athen. I. xv. p. 694. 
Strabo, ib. A. Gell. I. ix. c. 3. Plut de Fort. Alex. t. ii. P. 346; 
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dertake the charge of his education, I aſſure myſelf that 


he will become worthy of his father, | and of the ki ng- 


dom which he will inherit, ne 
, Ariſtotle accepted the charge; and in the fecond year 


of the hundred and ninth Olympiad'*, when Alexander 


was in his fifteenth year, he took up his reſidence in 
the court of Philip. He had been himſelf well inſtructed, 
not only in the doQtrines of the ſchools, but in the man- 
ners of the world, and therefore was excellentiy quali- 
fied for the office of preceptor to the young prince. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that he executed his truſt ſo perfectly 
to the ſatisfaction of Philip and Olympia, that they ad- 
mitted him to their entite confidence, and conferred upon 
him many acceptable tokens of eſteem f. Philip al. 
lowed him no ſmall ſhare of influence in his public 
counſels ; and it reflected great honour upon Ariſtotle, 
that he made uſe of his intereſt with his prince, rather 
for the benefit of his friends and the public, than for his 
own emolument 1. At his interceſſton, the town of Sta- 
gyra, wh ch had fallen into decay, was rebuilt, and the 
inhabitants were reſtored to their antient privileges. In 
comm emor?2tion of their obligations to their fellow citi- 
zen, and as a teſtimony of reſpect for his mere, they inſti: 
tuted an Ariſtoteli an feſtival 5. Alexander entertained 
fach an affe&ion for his preceptor, that he . profeſſed him- 
ſelf more indebted to him than to his father ; declaring, 
that Philip had only given him life, but that Ari ſtotle had 
taught him the art of living well g. He is ſaid, not only 
to have inſtructed his pupil in the principles of ethics and 
policy, but alſo to have communicated to him the moſt 
abſt ruſe and concealed doctrines of philoſophy. But it 
may be queſtioned, whether a preceptor w.ha was him- 
ſelf ſo well trained by experience in the prudential max- 
ims of life, would think of con ducting a youth, who 
1 5 f 5 SENT ; * nin 110 was 


B. C. 343 

+ Ammomus, l. c. 
} Plut. I. c. Laert. 

$ Ammonus, I. c. 


Flut. Alex. t. ii. p. 346. - . - 
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was deſtined to wield a ſceptre, through the intricate 
mazes of metaphyſics ; or whether a pupil of Alexan- 
der's enterpriſing ſpirit would be able to bend his mind 
to ſuch ſtudies. What is related concerning the pains 
which Ariſtotle took to make his pupil acquainted with 
Homer, and to inſpire him with a love of his writings, 
is much more credible ; for he certainty could not have 
adopted a more judicipus method of enriching the mind 
of the young prince with noble ſentiments, or of ow 15 
ing him with ambition to diſtinguiſh himſelf by illuſtri- 
ous actions. = | —_ | 
Immediately after the death of Philip, which happened 
in the firſt year of the hundred and eleventh Olympiad *, 
Alexander, whoſe ambitious ſpirit could not bear to 
be incloſed within the limits of his paternal kingdom, 
formed the deſign of his Aſiatic expedition, It is not im- 
probable, that Ariſtotle, who after eight years daily in- 
tercourſe muſt have been well acquainted with the cha- 
racter of his pupil, approved of this enterprize. For 
his own part, however, he preferred the enjoyment 
of literary leiſure to the proſpect of ſharing with Alex- 
ander the glory of conqueſt, and therefore determined to 
return to Athens f. His nephew Calliſthenes, remained 
with the hero, and accompanied him in his exploĩts. 
After Ariſtotle had left his pupil, they carried on a 
friendly correſpondence, in which the philoſopher pre- 
vailed upon Alexander to employ his increaſing power 
and wealth in the ſervice of philoſophy, by furniſhing 
him, in his retirement, with the means of enlarging his 
acquaintance with nature. Alexander accordingly ] 
employed ſeyeral thouſand perſons in different parts of 
Europe and Afia to colle& animals of various kinds, 
birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, and ſend them to Ariſtle, who, 
from the information which this collection afforded him, 
wrote fifty yolumes on the hiftory of animated _— 


B. C. 336. 
Laert. &c 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. viii. c. 16. 
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only ten of which are now extant. Calliſthenes “, in the 


courſe of the Afiatic expedition, incupred the difpleafure 


of Alexander +, by the freedom with which he cepfured 
his conduct; the averſion was by a natural affociation 


transferred to Ariſtole ; and from that time a muty; 


alienation and jealouſy took place between the philoſopher 
and his prince. But there is no ſafficient reafon to he. 
heve }, that their attachment was converted into a fertled 
enmity, which at length led them 70 form deſigns gainft 
each other's life. 5 

Ariſtotle, upon his return to Athens, finding the 
Academy, m which he probably intended to preſide, oe · 
cypied by Xenocrates, reſolved to acquire the fame of 3 
leader in philoſophy, by founding a new ſe& in oppoſi: 
tion to the Academy, and teaching a fyſtem of docs 
different from that of Plato 5. The place which he choſe 
for his ſchool was the Lyceum |}, a grove in the ſuburby 


of Athens, which had hitherto dern. made uſe of for 


military exerciſes- Here he held daily converſations on 
fabj ſects of philoſophy with thofe who attended him, 
walki 0 be difcourſed ; whence his followers were 
called Spater F. 

According to the long eſtabliſhed practice of philoſo. 
phers among the Grecians, Egyptians, and other nations, 
Ariſtotle had his public and his ſecret doctrine, the for: 
mer of which he called The Exoteric, the Hatter | the 
Acroamatic or Eſoteric. Hence *, hg divided his audi: 
tors int o two clafſes, to one of which he taught his Ex. 
oteric doctrine, diſcourſing on the principal Fubjefts o 


logic, rhetoric, and policy ; the ther he inſtructed in 


the acroamatic, or concealed and fubtle doctrine, con- 
cerning Being, Nature, and God. His more abſtruſe 
diſcourſes he delivered in the morning to his ſelect diſci- 


_ ples 


* Laert. + Q. Curtius. I. viii. c. 6. 

1 Plut. I. c. Patricii Difcuſhones Peripateticæ, Baſil. 1571. 4 

5 Laert. . c. Cicero de Orat. I. iii. 6. 35. * Taft. FF 
K. 1. 
Laert. Suidas in Lyc. | 
q Laert. Cic. Ac. Q. l. i. c. 4. 
A. Gellius, I. Xx. C. 4 
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ples, whom he required to have been previouſiy inſtructed 
in the elements of learning, and to have diſcovered 
abilities and diſpoſitions ſuited to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
He delivered lectures to a more promiſcuous auditory 
in the evening, when the Lyceum was open to all young 
men without diſtinction. The former he called his 
Morning Walk, the latter his Evening Walk. Both 
were much frequente l. bol 
Ariſtotle continued his ſchool in the Lyceum twelve 
years *; for although the ſuperiority of his abilities, and 
the novelty of his doctrines created. him many rivals 
and enemies, during the life of Alexander, the friend- 
ſhip of that prince protected him from inſult. ' But after 
Alexander's death, which happened in the firſt year of 
the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad +, the fire of jea- 
louſy | which had long been ſmothered, burſt into a 
flame of perſecution. His adverſaries inſtigated Eury- 
midon, a prieſt, to accuſe him of holding and propa- 
cating impious tenets. What theſe were, we are not ex- 
preſsly informed; but it is not improbable, that the doc-- 
trine of Ariſtotle concerning fate, might be conſtrued 
into a denial of the neceſſity of prayers and ſacrifices, 
and might conſequently be reſented as inimical' to the 
public inſtitutions of religion. This would doubtleſs be 
thought, on the part of the prieſthood, a: ſufficient 
ground of accuſation, and would be admitted by the 
judges of the Areopagus as a valid-plea for treating him 
a8 a dangerous man. That Ariſtotle himſelf: was appre- 
henſive of meeting with the fate of. Socrates; appears 
from the reaſon which he gave 5 his friends for leaving 
Athens, * I am not willing,“ ſays he, © to give the 
Athenians an opportunity of committing a ſecond of- 
fence againſt philoſophy.“ It is certain, that he retired, 
with a few of his diſciples, to Ohalcis, where he re- 
mained till his-death, He left Athens in the ſecond . 


ae e 1 1 i co 
. B. C. 324. f Athan. I xv. p. 697. Orig. contr. Celſ. l. 3. p. 
57. Li. p. 681 ne eee 


5 Elian. I. ii. c. 36. 
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of the kundred and fourteenth Olympiad, and dieda; 
. wm third = of the fame Olympiad, and 4 
his age f un dez. ziale 5 are — 


conſequence 
of excellive — and apy ication to ſtudy. 


His Body was conveyed to Sees where his wem ey | 


was honoured with an altar, and a to | 
Ariſtotle was twice married, firſt to Pythias, Gitey'ts 


| bis: friend Hermias, and: after her death to Herpilis a na - 


tive of Stagyra §. By his ſecond wife, he had à ſon 
named Nicomachus, to whom he addreſſed his Ma 
Moralia; „ Greater Morals.“ His perſon || was flen- 
der; he had ſmall eyes, and a ſhrill voice, and when he 
was young, heſitated in his ſpeech. He endeavoured to 
ſupply the defects of his natural form, by an attention 
to dreſs, and commonly appeared in a coſtly habit. with 
his beard ſhaven, and his hair cut, and with rings upon 
his fingers. ' He was ſub —_ to freq uent indiſpoſitions, 
through a natural weaknels of ery but he corrected 
the infirmities of bis conſtitution by a temperate regi- 
men. 

Concerning the character of Ariſtotle, nothing can be 
more contradictory: than the accounts of different writers. 
Some of his panegyriſts, not contented with aſeribing 
to him the virtues of a-philoſopher, or rather, perhaps, 
jealous of the credit which heathen philofophy might ac- 
quire from fo illuftrious:a name, have afcribed his wiſdom - 


to divine revelation. Jews have ſaid J. that — 8 


Ine. 323. + Laert. a 
t. . Geil. I. iii. c. 5: Iuſt. ene Cobdrt: ad hee pP. 34+. rep 
Naz. Ora. ili, . 79. ee. e Fabr. Bib. GH r. it. > 


J Lien. 

Id. Cic. ad Aitic. L ir. Ep 9. Gronor, Tae. Gree) t. oY 
o. 
? ¶ Joſeph. contr. Apion. I. i. Clem. Alex.. Str. 1. i. 5 mi . 
hs 3. R. Gedaljas im Schalcheleth, p. ra2. ed Ven. artgloccus Bibl. 
Rabb. t. 0 476. Baſnage! Hif, des Jaifs. i. C. 7. L Fabri 
Bib. G. . tl. p. 162. 3 | 
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"Hs philoſophy in in J ade and. borrowed. his moral 722 


mine from Solomon, and have even EA that he w 
of the ſeed of Ifrael, and the tribe of h 


have aſſigned him a, place amongſt thoſe who Pere 
pernaturally ordained to prepare .the way N „ 


1 „and haye acknowledged themſelves indebted 


to the ene 5 the e ee 5 „for go 


b the { ub- 


confirmation of this as . ſoa refereed & to his 
behaviour to his preceptor, his riends, and his coun- 
trymeng. and to the celebrated apo hthem, which has 
been commonly aſcribed to om. þ =p Plato, amicus 
Socrates, magis tamen amica V et; ; © I reſpe& Plato, 
and I rens Socrates, but Teſpeft Truth Nall more,” 


On the other hand, there have not been wanting writ- 
ers, who have reprefented Ariſtotle as the moſt infamous 
of human beings, and charged him with every kind of 


impiety and wickedneſs. Many of the calumnies againſt 
his memory, which have been tranſmitted to 5 
W e AS aß and N Ry 125 


* It is ſaid, that Ariſtotle .cried out, in the article £ death, Caſa 
cauſarum, miſerere mei and that he faid to his atteridante, that Homer 
had well faid the gods have deſcended upon earth for the falvation of 
men ®, But theſe are unqueſti to be ranked among the lying tales 
ſo plentifully p uced in the ages of monkiſh ignorance! — eredulity: 
mY were probibly invented by the ingenious author of the book De Pomo, 

c. „Of the Apple which Ariſtotle held in his hand juſt before his 
death, and with the finiell of which he refreſhed himſelf, whilſt be diſ- 
courſed t to hjs friends concerning the Contempt of D and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul: a book which Ariſtotle himſelf is ſaid to have 


diftated in his laſt moments, in order to ſhew that _— men need not 


lament their exit from their lodging of clay. About the 
Hebrew verſion of the Arabic tranſlation 71000 the 6 
rendered into Latin e rh ſon of the Open redete l 
Fabric: Bib. Gr. v. ii; p. 166. | 

+ Euſeb. Pr. I. xy. c. 8. 

t Ammonius, &c. % 


„rl Rhodogin. Ant. 1. H. c. 31. Liber de'Pomo, ed'Lofii. Gleliie. 7560. 


ſects, which were contemporaries with the Peripitetic 
ſchool. To this ſource may be fairly referred, theabile 

' of Timeus the Tauromenite, who fays *, that Arilitd 
hen he was a young man, after waſtitig his pattinidhy 
in prodigality, opened a ſhop for medicine in Athens; 
and that he was a pretender to learning, à vile parilſite, 
and addicted to gluttony and debauchery, To the ſame 
origin we may aſcribe the inconſiſtent and abſurd cavilz 
which have been raiſed agamſt his reputation, on the 
ground of his attachment with Hermias, and the hotiours 
Which he paid to his memory, and to that of his wife 
Pythias. ee Ge 5 25 45 ay 9 5 8 e 
If without regard to the fiftions either of calumny or 
panegyric, the merit of Ariſtotle be weighed in the equal 
balance of hiſtorical truth, it will perhaps be found, that 
neither were his virtues of that exalted kind which com. 
mand admiration, nor his faults ſo highly criminal as not 
to admit of ſome apology. He may, perhaps, be juſtly 
cenſured for having. taught his pupil Alexander principles 
of morals and policy, which were accommodated to the 
manners of a court, and which might eafily be rendered 
{ubſervient to his ambitious views, And it cannot be 
1 doubted, that his philoſophical doctrines concerning na- 
1 ture were not favourable to the public forms of religion. 
| But neither his doctrine, nor his life, afford ſufficient 
| ground for condemning him as an advocate for immora- 

| Z 3: ti ad ie ba i ES 
| As a writer, there can be no doubt, that | Ariſtotle i; 
| entitled to the praiſe -of deep erudition. At the ſame 
time it muſt be owned, that he is frequently deſerving of 
| . cenſure, for giving à partial and unfair repreſentation 
| of the opinions of his predeceſſors in philoſophy, that 
he might the more eaſily refute them; and that he 
. ſeems to Have made it the principal object of his ex- 
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tenſive reading, to depreciate the wiſdom of all pre 
ceding ages. In ſhort, .. whilſt in point of genius 
we rank Ariſtotle: in; the; firſt claſs of men, and 
| whilſt we aſcribe to kim every attainment which, F 
[i | 58 e ee 17 391 the 
it # poof BY 


-$ Guides, Athæn- l. viii. p. 384. Euſch. Prep. l M.. 


Ethics, Rhetoric, and Poeſy., „ „ % 

The LocciaL writings of Atiſtotle' are the & 'Carego- | 
ies,” attributed by ſome to Archytas, a Pythagorean >, 
Of che Explanation of Nouns, and, Verbs," a_work 
Of the Explanation of l r 
which explains the philoſophical principles of gramr TH 
„Analytics,“ including the wt N Br Py, Fr 
giſm and demonſtration ; eight books of Topics,” or. 


* 12 * 12 . F 4 — —— | LOS 3 are to 
common places, from which probable arguments are to 
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de drawn; and, “ Spphiſtic Arguments, e fe ng 


the ſeveral ſpecies of falſe reaſoning. THe. 70 
feces are "vitally pyblihed is opp; Sole HUAg Ihe 
general title of the OrcAnoy of Ari ot WOT: 10 . 
Al. writings are, ““ On the e i We $i 
plaining the principles and properties o Jo ws bog af 
„ On the Heavens; © On the Production ant Of Ani 
'on of Natupal Bodies ee On Meteors ,1"5 Of Ab 
nal Life "ppc eee eee 
ral Hiſtoty of Animals ;*” -© On the Anatomy of Ani. 
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% A Collection of Wonderful Facts; Againſt 
the Doctrine of Xenophanes, Zeno, and A 

„In the Winds; On, FEhiſiognomy, and, 
* 1000 neous; Problems.“ The MTarhxvsics 
of Ariſtotle are contained in, fourteen, books. 
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7 On Plants ;“ * On Colours; On Soundz 
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Yoeftions in Mechanies, „and another «& of _ 


of On 
menſtrable Lines.” His doarine of Etnics is contained 


| in ten books «© fo Nicomachu 84 od The Greater Mo- 
rafs ;** ſeven books“ T0 Eudetnys,?? afcribed by ſome 


to Theophraftus ; A. popk On Virtue and Vice; two 
« On econonics ; and eight“ On erer 
He treats, 11 three altinet books, On the Art vf Rhe- 
toric,” and in another * On the Art of Poe oetry*,* 
e works of Arilfotle, together with His library, 
beſſel very early through. hazards, which have rendered 
it, a fubj wt of cvitical enquiry, how far ie preſent vo. 
lumes Which bear his name are genuine f.  Ariſtotte leſt 
his own writings, © together with fis libr. Ps | to his; 2 
-<ffor, Theophtaſtus| who, doubtleſs knew their välu e. 
Th Heophraft 17 at his Aa. bequeathed all = books to 
Net We of Scepfis. Some of them were fold to Pio. 
delphus, and ſhared the fate of the Alexan- 
Hbrary. The hel rs of Neleus, i e to * 
| from 1 5 g ſeized b Nan e by e tn 
Nil 


ſubterranecſts ker mh. wh tes He cer By 5 an 1 21 
thirt years, an ſuffered much ry They were, af. 
ter 2 ſold to Apelfics, à Teian, 4 2. great Lollector of 
books, "Who was particularly atrached to the Peripatetic 
hilofophy. Finding the manuſcripts injured by time, 
he had them tranſcribed, and, with. inſudicious in- 
duſtry, f fi plied from his own conjet ores, and thoſe of 
his copyiſts, ſuch. pallages as were become illegible. i 
is impo Je to ſay, how many corruptions were by this 

Abele, Acute hes t : text. After che death of 
Wh 10 Ware 8 35 of Ain 17 Rat 

1 of the Hun Ire vert r 1a elz 
bis per, and ee i= de e ee 


Hers 3 e 0 ent h 1 


mak — 


make uſe of the manuſeripts a Aziſtotls, employed * 
norant amanuenſes to take copies of them, which he 
ſuffered to paſs out of his hands without proper correc- 
tion. Theſe errors have been encreaſed by the officiouſ- 
neſs of later, tranſcribers and rommentators, who have 
frequently-introdug ed variations, according to their own 
conjectures, into the original text. To this we muſt 
add, that there is reaſon. to believe, that the antient ar- 
rangement of the books has been diſturbed, ſo that it is 


now become impoſlible to Fed them ts their original 


order, 

From theſe circumſtances, many errors muſt have crept 
into the writin s of Ariſtotle. But, beſides theſe = 
dental cauſes of obſcurity, there are others, ariſing from 
the nature and ſcope of his philoſophy, and the ,peculia- 

tity of his dition, which At. will be be neceſſary. der 
„  -.larly.ito remarx. 


Moſt of -the fübjeds on which 8 arein 


the higheſt degree abſtruſe, and difficult to be compre- 
hended. Univerſal ideas of exiſtence, attributes, and 
relations, ſeparated from real being; modes of reaſon - 
ing conſidered abſtracted a metaphyſical  diſquiſitions 
concerning matter, minc _ deity ; explanations of 


nature, deduced from conjecture rather than experience; 
vague and indeterminate, notions, which were 4 | 


never clearly conceived hy the author himſelf ;- and ſub- 
tle diſtinctions, merely verbal, are the materials which 


chiefly fill up the Ki gh gs of Axiſtotle. 
The 5 neceſſarily om the natur of the 
ſubjects which, the Sta A, cue 8, is preatly Inere 


by the manner in which he treata them. Aulus Gin 

lates *, that, when Alexander complained re: 2 
that he had divulged, in his writings,.. his Eſoteric dvc- 
trines, Ariſtotle replied, that theſe doctrines were pub- 
liſhed, and not publiſhed,; fince what he bad Written 
upon theſe fubjects was ele e doe hed had 


* Nodt. Att. l. xx. e. 5. 
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been his hearers. The ſtory will be eaſily credited by 

thofe who are converſant with his works. No writer 

ever afforded: more frequent examples of the poet's 
4 maxim, Z > Ix r 2557 TA F787 r 


| | 
ts 4445 % 


7 
* 


„ 
8 


| 

| | YE : , 4 K Ld " 2 * N 5 q 
| | ' | | — —— Brevis eſſe laboro, 

| | Obſcurus fig —————— 


nt He affeQs cloſe periods and a conciſe diction. He often 
1 ſuppoſes things to be known, which have either not been 
before explained, or may cafily have eſcaped the read- 
| er's memory. Sometimes he makes uſe of different 
ternis to expreſs the ſame idea, and at other times an- 
if) nexes different ideas to the ſame term. It is not an un- 
cominon practice with him to uſe new words in an artifi. 
it! cial and technical ſenſe, which, nevertheleis, he dots 
#3 not clearly define. His tranſitions are frequently ſo ab- 
. rupt, or his progreſs from his premiſes to his conclufions 
ſo rapid, that it is extremely difficult for the reader to 
perceive the train of his reaſoning. Through artifice, 
negligenee, or a change of opinion, many contradic- 
tions occur, which the ingenuity of criticiſm has never 
_ yet been able to reconcile. © His general propoſitions are 
frequently obſcure for want of examples; and even his 
examples themſelves, when he condeſcends to introduce 
them, are often as incomprehenfible as the doctrines they 
are intended to elucidate. Mathematical ideas, with 
which he was "exceedingly converſant, he ſometimes ap- 
plies to ſubſects to which they have no natural relation, 
and thus eheümbers, with artificial difficulties,” diſquiſi- 
tions which are in themſelves ſufficiently, obſcure. Laſtly, 
in quoting the opinions of former philoſophers, whether 
to examine, donfirm, or confute them, he takes ſo little 
care to mark the tranfition from their words to his own, 
that the feãder is fre uently at a loſs to determine, whe- 
ther "Ariſtotle is Sivingt is -own opinion, or reporting 
that of ſome” other philoſopher. "ooo : 
1 - t 


* 
4 * 


4 
5 


T 


I ſtrive to be concile ; 


I prove obſcure. 
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It will ſerve to account, in ſome meaſure, for the ob- 
ſcurity of Ariſtotle's writings, if the leading deſign, with 
which he formed his ſyſtem of philoſophy, be conſidered. 
There can be little doubt, that an ambitious defire of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf above all other philoſophers in- 
| duced him to become the founder of a new ſe& ; and 
that for the ſake of increaſing the luſtre of his own ſyſ- 
tem, he made uſe of every expedient to eclipſe that of 
dthers. His object was, to erect his own edifice upon the 
ruin of every other ſtructure. As Lord Bacon has finely 
remarked *, Like a Turkiſh deſpot, he thought he 
could not reign fecure, unleſs all his brethren were ſlain.” 
Innovating rather in words than in reality, and deter- 
mining to oppoſe his new philoſophy to antient tenets, 
many of which were founded on truth and experience, 
he ſometimes miſrepreſents the opinions of former phi- 
loſophers ; ſometimes ſelects thoſe which were moſt tri- 
fling, or molt eaſily refuted ; and ſometimes has recourſe 
to uncertain principles and vague terms, in hopes that 
obſcurity will be miſtaken for novelty... * © 

Another circumſtance in the life of Ariſtotle, which 
had no ſmall influence upon his philoſophy, was, that 
from his-childhood he had frequented the court of Amyn- 
tas. with his father Nicomachus, and acquired the ha- 
bits and manners of high life; and that, afterwards, 
when he was choſen preceptor to Alexander, he had oc- 
caſion to accommodate his philoſophy to the rules of 
the court, and to the ambition of the young prince whom 
he was to educate. Deſerting therefore the fanciful re- 
public of Plato, and finding the morals of Socrates too 
confined for his purpoſe, he conſtructed a ſyſtem of 
ethics for himſelf, which would allow full ſcope for the 
aſpiring views of Alexander and his friends. 8 

Theſe remarks are not, however, intended entirely to 
depriciate the writings of Ariſtotle. Although we can- 
not approve of the blind veneration for antiquity, which 
has led many, in contempt of better guides, to extol the 

838 yy Alriſtotelian 


* Avgment. Seient. I. iii. c. 4. 2 
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Ariſtotelian philoſophy, as the higheſt «fort of buinan 


ability ; although we are of opinion that the 2 


this philoſopher abound with trifles, and are in 
a wx clouded with impenetrable obſcurity ; we neverthe. 


eſs, readily admit, that many parts of his voluminous 
remains diſcover profound penetration, and great ſtrength 
of genius. His treatiſes on rhetoric and poetry have 
perhaps ſcarcely obtained applauſe equal to their me- 
Tit. : | 
The philoſophy of Ariſtotle, of which we now pro. 
ceed to take a more particular ſurvey, may be divided 
into three diſtinct branches, INSTRUMENTAL, THEorz- 
TICAL, and PRACTICAL. Under the firſt head are in- 
cluded his doctrines concerning Lodic; under the ſe- 
cond, his principles of Pxvs1cs, PNEUMAT0L0Gy, Ox. 
TOLOGY, and MATHEMATICS ; and under the third, his 
ſyſtem of Erics and PoLIcy. 5 
The ſum of Ariſtotle's doctrine concerning Looc is as 


follows * : | 


The end of logie is the diſcovery of truth, either pro- 


bable or certain. Analytics inveſtigate the truth by in- 
controvertible demonſtration. Dialectics eſtabliſh opi- 
nions by probable arguments. Logic, whether analytic 
or dialectic, ſearches after truth by means of ſyllogilms. 
Syllogiſms conſiſt of propoſitions ; and propoſitions of 


ſimple terms. Terms are of three kinds} ; Homony- 


mous, where a common: word is applied to different 
things; Synonymous, or univocal, where the meaning 
of the word, and the definition of the thiag coincide; 
and Paronymous, where the word only varies in caſe or 
termination. The Peripatefic preceptors added to thele, 
which they called antipredicaments, analogical terms, 
where the. ſame word belongs to one thing Fenaril „ and 
to another ſecondarily and amproperly. They allo pre. 
miſed the doctrine of Predicables, or general modes of 
predicating. Ariſtotle having left nothing on this ſub- 
ject, Porphyry wrote an IntroduQion to his a: * n 
TOY whic 


* 


— 
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which he treats of the five predicables, Genus, Species, 
Difference, Property, and Accident. og Te 

 Univocal terms are reduced to ten claſſes, which are 
called Categories, or Predicaments. Theſe are, 1. 
Subſtance; which is either primary, and can neither be 
predicated of, nor inherent in, any other ſubject; or ſe- 
condary, which conſiſts in primary ſubſtances, as genera 
or ſpecies. 2. Quantity, continued or diſcrete; which 
has no contrary, and denominates things equal or une- 
qual. 3. Relation, expreſſing the manner in which one 
thing is affected towards another. 4. Quality, by which 
a thing is ſaid to be ſuch as it is. 5. Action, ſignifying 
the motion of the agent. 6. Paſſion, ſignifying the ſtate 
of the patient. 7. When,,, denoting time. 8. Where, 
denoting place. 9. Situation, expreſſing the external 


circumſtance of local relation. 10. Habit, expreſſing 


the external circumſtance of being habited *. In order 
to ſupply the deficiencies of this arrangement, five other 


general heads were afterwards added, Oppoſition, Prio- - 


rity, Coincidence, Motion, and Pofleflion. Excepting 
Subſtance, all the categories, and their ſupplements, may 
be compriſed under the general head of Accident +. 


The. arrangement of the Categories was borrowed | 


from the Pythagorean ſchool, in which the number ten 


vas eſteemed the moſt perfect. It is ſaid, that it was 


firſt invented by Archytas of Tarentum. From him 
Plato probably received it, when he converſed with him 
in — and from Plato it would of courſe paſs to Ariſ- 
totle. „ 

Of Terms, are formed enunciative Propoſitions, or 
ſentences, in which ſomething is affirmed or denied }. 
Every prepoſition conſiſts of a Subject, a Predicate, and 


a Copula; or expreſſes the thing concerning which the 


aſſertion is made, the accident which is aſſerted or predi- 
cated of it, and the aſſertion itſelf. From propoſitions 
are formed Syllogiſms, in which, from given premiſes, 


De Categ. c. 16. 5 


f See Harris's Philoſophical Arrangements. 
t Ariſt. de. Interpretanone, t. i. 
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— A 


certain dl are drawn. . A Syllogiſm conſiſts of 
three propoſitions, of which the two former are the Pre. 
miſes, and the third, the Concluſion, and in which three 


terms are variouſſy arranged; Theſe three terms are 


called the Major, the Minor, and the Middle Term. The 
Predicate of the Concluſion, is called the Major Term, 
the ſubject, the Minor, and both together the Extremes: 
The Middle Term is that which is intfoduced to ſhew the 
connection between the Major and Minor, and thus bring 
out the concluſion. The Matter of a Syllogifm 1 is, the 

propoſitions of which it conſiſts; the Form is, the fram- 
ing and di Felt theſe according to Figute and Mode, 
Figure is the proper diſpoſition of the Middle Term. 
Mode! is the arrangement of the propoſitions accordin to 
quantity and quality; that is, as they are univerſa or 
particular, affirmative or negative“. 

The figures of Syllogiſms are three, in the Firſt, the 
middle term is the ſubject of the major propoſition, and 
the predicate of the minot. It contains four modes 
which are concluſive. In the Second, the middle term 
is the predicate of both the extremes; it has alſo four con- 
elufive modes. In the Third, the middle term is the 
ſubject of both the extremes; it has fix modes. Every 
Syllogiſm is conſtituted of ſome one of: thoſe 175 
guresz but the firſt is the moſt e Sther forms 

2 8 may eaſily. be reduce to the ef 745 ta 
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t The Ariſlotelian, doctrine of Pe ES be aadrated by ts 


10 lowing examples: 
The ſentence, God is onmipotent, is a Propoſition, i in which O mn + the 


1 WNT e the {4 5 png ; and ir, the Copula, 


« Fo : c . » 
* 5 9 


In . following 6 plein - 
Our — muſt be worſhipped ; | 


God is our Creator; 


Therefore God mult be worſhipped: | _ 


Cu. 1X. S. 1. or axisToTLs. 259 


On the invention and application of Sjllogitions Arif; 


totle treats with a degree of minuteneſs and ſubtlety, 


which produces obſcurity. His logical diſſertations wor ia | 


have been clearer, as well as more conciſe, had he-care- 


fully diſtinguiſhed between words and ideas, and con- 


fined his attention chiefly to the latter. 

Concerning demonſtrative reaſoning, Ariſtotle lays it 
down as a fundamental prineiple, that all diſquiſition pro- 
ducing ſcience reſts upon ſame previous knowledge of 


the ſubject. Demonſtration can only ariſe from princi- 


ples which are true in themſelves, — not referable to 
any prior truth; which involye in them, by immediate 
conſequence, the concluſion to be demonſtrated; and 
laſtly, which are clearly perceived, and perfectly known. 
Demonſtrative ſyllogiſms reſpect certain truths, and 
therefore conſiſt of propoſitions, which neceſſarily ariſe 


from the nature of things, or the definition of terms, 


The proper ſubjects of demonſtration are thoſe common 
natures, or univerſal attributes, ſubſiſting in individuals, 
which make them to be what they are, and which may be 

| predicated 


The two former propoſitions are the Premiſes; the third, the Concluſion. 
The three Terms are Worſhip God—Creator. The firſt, the Major; 
the ſecond, the Minor; the third, the Middle Term, ee to bes 
the connection between the two ideas of God and 2 


Hure of the Fi Figure, 


Every bad man is miſerable ; KEE 
All tyrants are bad men 
Therefore all tyrants are miſerible. 


Syllogiſm of the Second Furs, 1 


No deeeiver is to be credited: 8111 
Every good hiftorian is to be credited; 


Therefore no good hiſtorian i is a deceiver. ; 255 


8 ylagiſin of the Third Figure. 


All honeſt men are beloved: 
All honeſt men have faults; | 
Therefore ſome who havefaults are beloved. 
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predicated of them. It is one thing to kpow Va, athing 


is ſo, and another to know why it is ſo ; hence axiſes ty 
kinds of demonſtration; one 28 br, which demonſtrates 


/ the exiſtence of the cauſe from its effects; the other, 
Ts que, which reaſons from the nature of canes, 


No ſcienee can ariſe immediately from the 
which are only converſant with individual objects; 
for ſcience is employed upon thoſe univerſal 'natures 
which are diſcovered from the induction, or enl- 
lection, of particulars perceived by the ſenſes “. Dia- 
lectics + deduce conclufions from probable premiſes; that 
is, from premiſes which appear probable to all. or at leaſt 
to the moſt intelligent part of mankind. Ihe art of dia. 
lectic reaſoning is conjettural, and therefore does not 
always certainly attain its end. Dialectic propofitions 
expreſs Genus and Difference, Definition, Property, or 
Accident; or declare concerning any fubject to what 
claſs it belongs, and wherein it differs from others; by 
what terms its nature may be explained; what particular 
properties it poſſeſſes, or what caſual circumſtances attend 
it. Refutation, EN ⁶ , contradidts a concluſion 


drawn by the opponent from aſſumed premiſes; and, for 


this purpaſe, either makes uſe of legitimate ſyllogiſms 
in defending truth, or of ſophiſtical arts in ſupport of er- 
ror. Of theſe latter the pringipal are: 1. By departing 


from the point, and proving ſomething which ſeems to 


determine the queſtion, but in reality does not. 2. By 
ſuppoſing what is not allowed, or taking for granted in 
other terms that which is to be proved. 3. By reafoning 
in a circle, when, in a ſfenies'of arguments, the fame 
things are mutually made uſe of, both as the medium of 
. and as the concluſion. 4. By aſſigning a falſe 
cauſe, or making that to be the cauſe of any effect, which 
either does not exiſt at all, or does not exiſt as a cauſe in 


the preſent queſtion. 5. By repreſenting a mere 4 
| nt 


Analytic. poſter. I. i. c. 1, 2,4, 8, 10, 48. 
+ Topic. I. i. c. t, 3, 4, 10. | 
? De Elench: Sophiſt. t. i. p. 173. 


dent as effential to the nature of the fubject. 6. By de- 
ducing an univerſal aſſertion, from that which is true 
only in particular circumſtances; and the reverſe. 7. By 


aſſerting any thing in a compound ſenſe, which is only 


true in a divided ſenſe; and the teverſe. 8. By an abuſe 
of the ambiguity. of words. To this latter ſource of fal- 
lacy, ſeveral of the former may beeafily reduced. 

This brief ſketch of the logic of Ariſtotle may ſuffice 


to give the reader a general idea of the firſt branch of 
 hisphiloſophy, the Inſtrumental. We next proceed to the 


' ſecond branch, the THzorETICAL, comprehending his 
doctrine of phyſics, metaphyſics, and mathematics. 


1. Or Pyvys10s. The principles of nature are neither 


the Similar Parts of Anaxagoras, nor the Atoms of 


Leuſippus and Democritus, nor the Senſible Elements of 


his Thales, nor the Unity of Parmenides, nor the Num- 
ders of Pythagoras, nor the Ideas of Plato. There muſt 
neceſſarily be in nature oppoſite principles, independent, 
and underived, from which all things proceed. But, 
ſince from two contrary principles nothing could be pro- 
duced, but they wquld rather deſtroy each other, a third 
is neceſſary to the exiſtence of natural bodies. Theſe 
three principles are +, Form, Privation, and Matter; the 


two former contrary to each other; the third, the com- 


mon ſubje&t of both. Matter and Form are the conſti- 
tuent principles of things; Privation enters not into their 
conſtitution, but is accidentally affociated with them. 
All things are produced from that which exiſts potenti- 
ally, namely t, the Firſt Matter; not from that which 
exiſts actually, nor from pure nihility. Matter is neither 
produced nor deftroyed, but is the firſt infinite ſubject, 
from which things are formed, and into which they are 
at laſt reſolved. Form is the nature and eſſence of any 
thing, or that which makes it to be what it is. Matter 
cannot be ſeparated from form and real exiſtence. 


Fer examples of theſe.ſeveral kinds of fophiſims, ſee. Watts's Logic, 
on. 1 ch. iii. ſect. 1. F | 
| t aert.l.v.$ 2 Ariſt. Phyſ. 1604 
1 Fc. e. 8, 9. 5 
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It may, perhaps, caſt ſome light upon this part of Arif.” -4 
totle's doctrine, to remark the prior ſtate of opinions on 


- 


this ſubject. Before his time, all the philoſophers, who 


had treated on natural cauſes, had agreed in the opinion, 
that there is ſome ſubſtance, from which all bodies were 


made, and upon which the forms of things are impreſſed; 
and to this ſubſtance moſt of them gave the name of Mat. 
ter. Although they could not deny the exiſtence of this 
ſubſtance, they were unable to ſay what it was, or in what 


manner it received the forms of things. The common 


idea was, that matter conſiſted of indefinitely ſmall par. 
ticles which had been eternally in motion; and it was for 
the moſt part believed, that theſe particles were collected 
and united by the agency of an intelligent principle. It 
was alſo generally fuppoſed, that different particles of 
matter originally poſſeſſed different qualities: but in ex- 
plaining the nature of this difference, various hypotheſes 
were advanced. Empedocles, Thales, and others, taught, 
that there are in matter four primary elements, which 
are the baſis of all corporeal forms; whilſt Anaxagoras 
aud his followers maintained, that all bodies conſiſt of 
indefinitely fmall particles, each ſimilar in form to the 
whole. Plato, diſſatisfied with theſe theories, had re- 


couxſe to the doctrine of Ideas, and held that the Eſſen- 


tial Forms of things, proceeding by emanatioñ̃ from the 
deity, had a real exiſtence, and that in the union of theſe 
with matter conſiſted the formation of bodies. Ariſtotle 
2d too much penetration not to ſee, that theſe hypotheſes 
were inadequate to the ſolution of the great queſtion 
concerning the formation ef nature. In hopes of 
fucceeding better than his predeceſſors, he aſſumed, 
as the baſis of a ne ſyſtem, Firſt: Matter *, entirely 
deſtitute of all qualities, and therefore not body, 
but the eternal ſubject on which forms might be im- 
preſſed, and in which they might inhere. This notion 
of a primary ſubſtance, without quantity or quality, form 
or figure, or any of the properties of body, that is incor- 
poreal matter, though in reality borrowed from the Py- | 
| „ 


2355 „ 
71 


* Metaph. I. i. c. 6. t. ir p 450. L vii. c. 3. p. 708. TY OR 


* 
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thagoreans *, Ariſtotle claimed as his own invention; 


boaſting }, that * he was the firſt who had diſcovered. the 
true principle of bodies. 
Concerning Nature, Ariſtotle ſpeaks with more than 


uſual obſcurity. He defines it to be the principle and 


cauſe of motion and of reſt, wherever it exiſts primarily 
and not by accident. Nature, he ſays, ſubſiſts in mate- 
rial ſubſtances, and conſiſts of two parts, matter and 
form; but form has more of nature than matter, beeauſe 
it is in act f. By nature, he certainly does not mean, as 
ſome writers have ſuppoſed, a ſubſtance different from 
material things, by which they are produced and ar- 
ranged &; for : conſiders nature as intimately connected 
and neceſſarily. combined with matter ||. The truth © 


ſeems to be, that Ariſtotle, in framing his ſyſtem, [+ 


ing himſelf in want of a principle by which form and 


matter might be united, and being determined to ad- 


vance ſomething new, conceived in his mind a vague no- 
tion of ſome internal cauſe of motion and arrangement, 
to which he applied the term Nature; and thus cut the 


knot, which he was not able to untie. To endeavour 
further to elucidate his doctrine concerning the principle 


which he calls Nature, would therefore only be to add 
to the number of unmeaning words, which have been 
already thrown away upon this ſubj ect. 

Cauſes are diſtinguiſhed by this hiloſopher 3 into four 
kinds ; Material, of which things are made; Formal, 
by which a thing is that which it is; and nothing 
elſe; Efficient, by the ageney of which any thing is 
produced; ang inal, or the end, for vie} it 1s pro- 
duced J. 


W 1 W +. 149 | Motion 
* Timzus Locra de Anins Mans Op a Ga, 554. Oi. 


Ac. Qu. I. i. o. 7. 
+ De Gen: CL ie. 4. 
t Fhyſ. L ij. e. 1. 1 6. 
$ Cudworth's Intellectual V I 5 7. 
| Phyſ. L ii. c. 11. 5 
J Phyſ. I. ii. c. 3. p. 165. 
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Motion, or change of any kind, is ſucceſſive with 4 
reſpect to time, finite, and. produced by ſome caule, 
either external or internal. | 

Subſtances are of three kinds =; ; two of rbele are.” 1 
natural ſubſtances; the firſt, eternal, as the heavens; 
the ſecond, periſhable, as animal bodies: the third, b. | 


The heavens + are perfect, becauſe they are comp ofed I 


of perfect bodies, and comprehend all perfection, ing 
comprehended by nothing. Circular motion about a 
center is peculiar to the heavenly ſphere ;. it has there.. 
forea diſtinct nature from all terreſtrial bodies, whoſe | 
motion is rectilineal. From. its circular motion, it ap- | 
pears that the heavenly ſphere- has neither levity nor 
- gravity. Becauſe it has no contrary, it is not liable to 
any increaſe, diminution, or change, and, is eternal. 
The natural motion of the heavenly ſphere” is circular, , 
but this motion is not of one kind thro' the whole hes 


venly region; for there are other ſpheres, which move 


ina direction contr ary to that of the firſt ſphere, in : 
order to produce the viciſſitudes of terne Og. 
The motion of the firſt ſphere, or Primum Mobile, * 
which is firſt moved,“ is equable and uniform, 7 95 
beginning, middle, or end; the Primum M obile,” and the 
| Firſt Mover, being Eternal and immutable. The ſtats 
are of the ſame nature with the ſpheres by which they 
are ſupported, but more denſe ; they communicate light 
and heat to the air, and thence to the inferiot world, 
by means of friction ||. They are moved in conſequence 


of the motion of the ſpheres in which they. are placed. 
The earth is a ſpherical body immoveably fixed, and is 
the center of motion to all the ſpheres. The firſt ſphere 
revolves with the greateſt velocity, and its motion is 
from Weſt to Eaſt ; the inferior Where] revolve _ 


Faſt to Welt. The velocities of the ſpheres of "ie 3 
| even 


* Metaph. I. xi. c. 1. p. 738. 

+ De Czlo, I. i. c. 3. 4. p. 337, 8 
+ Ibid. c. 3, 12. 

De Czlo, I. ii. c. 3—11. 
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werſely as their diſtances from the 


ſeven planets are 1 
firſt ſphere *. _ oe 2 l = 11 5 Da 

The world is not infinite, nor is there any infinite 
body beyond it; for no body can be infinite. There can- 
not be more than one world, for if there were more, they 
would move towards each other, out of their reſpec- 
tive places. The world is eternal, without begining or endſ. 

Bodies are either ſimple or compound. Simple bo- 
dies are the elements, or ſecondary matter, produced by 
the union of primary matter and form. Compound 
bodies are thoſe which are produced from the combi - 
nation of elementary bodies. Elements being produced, 
and capable of diffolution, are not eternal. The ele- 
ments are four; fire, air, water, and earth. There are 
in elementary bodies two principles of motion, gravity 
and levity ; by the former, bodies deſcend towards the 
center of the world; by. the latter, they riſe towards the 
heavens. The element of earth has ſimple gravity; that 
of fire ſimple levity; air and water partake of both. 
Compound bodies deſcend or aſcend, in proportion to 
the prevalence of gravity or levity in their component 
parts. Thoſe elements, which by their levity are up- 
permoſt, are moſt perfect. They partake, with reſpect 


to the inferior elements, of the nature of forms; for | 


it is the property of matter to be contained, and of form 
to contin. .- 4:5. Wet Fl 


* 


are changed, it undergoes alteration by means of aug - 
mentation or diminution ||. 2 ws of 


* D Calo, I. ii. c. 13, 14. Ib. 1 i. c. J, 8, 14. 


1 De Cælo, I. iii. c. 3. P- 372. I. iv. E. 1. p- 378. De Gen. ot | 


Cor.! . c. 3. p. 386. De Gen. et Corr. I. i. c. 5. P. 390. 
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the two firſt of "theſe" pairs of primary qualities, that the 
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From the mutual contact of different ban ariſes a 
mutual action and paſſion, each endeavouring to reduce 
the other to its own likeneſs. In ſenſible bodies there 
are certain primary qualities, ſome active and others 
paſſive, which conſtitute their ſpecific difference. Of 
this kind are heat and cold, moiſture and dryneſs, hez- 
vineſs and lightneſs, ' Hardneſs and ſoftnels, roughnels 
and ſmoothneſs, and the like. It is from the union, of 


elements are formed. Fire, from the union of heat 
and dryneſs ; air, from the union of heat and moiſture; 
water, 29955 the union of cold and moiſture; earth, 
from the union of cold and dryneſs... All the elements 
may be reciprocally, tranſmuted; and this tranſmutation 
is made, not by diffolution, but by alteration. Mixed 
badies are formed by a combination of all the elements, 
The cauſes of mixed bodies are three; the matter; 
the form; and the univerſal efficient, the circular motion 
of the heavens, by means of which the ſun and the ſtars, 
the immediate agents in production and diflalytion, 
proach \ towards or recede from the earth *. 

From the general principles of production and dil 
lation, and from the mutual action and paſſion of the ſim- 
ple qualities, Ariſtotle endeavours to aſſign the cauſes of 
natural appearances, and to explain the nature of mixed 
3 whether 1 4 or 1 But it is unnecel- 


trine concerning 3 conſidered We pa 19 con- 
cerning Deity, and concerning the Soul. Theſe are 
comprehended under the general term MzTAPHYSICS }, Al 
becauſe they pa/s * ſenſible bodies to things Mic 

are.perceived only by the underſtanding : whence | 
branch of ſcience is alſo called by Ariſtotle, The Fil 


ene We ſhall here fol low the order which 
| Ariſtotle 


* 2 Gea.et Gor | i. e. 6. p. 393- J. ii. c. 2, 3. P. 400. c. 8,9 
"I . 1, i. e. 1. I. v c 1. 1. vi. c. i. vn. 
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Ariſtotle himſelf has purſued, in his Book of Meta- 


hyſics. 
- Of the doarind! of Brno, conſidered as much: the 
firſt principle or axiom is, that it is impoſſible that the 
ſame thing ſhould be, and not be, in the fame ſubject, 
at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect . To this 


univerſal principle all demonſtration may be reduced, 
but it is itſelf incapable of demonſtration,” becauſe It is 


a primary truth. 


Being is either by itſelf, or by aden, Of theſe 


the firſt is that which exiſts b y itfelf; becauſe” upon this 


all properties, or Acids, depend. Of accidental 
being no certain knowledge can be obtained.” Being 


may be diſtributed into the ten Categories, or Predica- 


ments, before enumerated. Subſtance includes primary 

matter, or the firſt ſubje& of all things, form and eſſence, 

and the compounds ariſing from the union of theſe +. 
Being may be either in power, or in act. Power 1s 


either active or paſſive: active power is the principle of 3 


motion, or change, acting upon another ſubſtance : paſ- 
five power ſubſiſts in the ſubje& upon which active power 
is exerciſed. Theſe are correlatives, and cannot be 
ſeparated. Power remains, when it is not exerted in 
action. Action takes place, when a _ is otherwiſe 
than when it was in power |. 

Being is either notional or real: notibnat, as it is 


conceived inthe mind; real, as it exiſts in nature. No- 


tional being i is either true or falſe; trae, when it cor- 
reſponds to the real nature of things; ; falſe, when the 


conception and the reality differ from each other. In 


the knowledge of things immutable, the intellect cannot 
be deceived: miſtake and error can only ariſe concern- 
ing contingent and variable objects. if Being be con- 
idered with reſpect to numbers, unity is one of its pro- 


perties. To unity are nearly related identity, equality, 


and ſimilarity. Being admits of genus and ſpecies: 


thoſe things differ in genus which are os oP" , hy fame + 


„ Metaph. I. iv. e. 4. p. 688, &c. 


+ L. iv. c. 7. p. 679. I. vi. c. 3, 6. p. 695, 696 
} L. ix. c. a—6; p- 711, &c. 
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primary nature; things which differ from each other, 
but have the ne genus, are ſaiĩd to differ in ſpecies *. 
Concerning the Firſt Cauſe of Motion, the Wer | 


' Ariſtotle's doctrine is this: 


Of ſubſtances, which have been already ſaid, to be of 
three kinds, corruptible, incorruptible, and; immove- 
able, the third kind is the Firſt Mover, itſelf unmoved, 


The exiſtence of this kind of ſubſtance may be inferred 


from the local motion of the heavens : for, ſince it is 
not poſſible that the circular motion which is peculiar 
to the celeſtial ſphere ſhould have had a — — 

only muſt the ſphere, which is the ſeat of this motion, 
be an eternal ſubſtance, but there muſt likewiſe be an 
eternal ſubſtance which has from eternity cauſed this 
motion, which therefore remains itſelf immoveable, but 
is eternal] communicating motion to other ſubſtances, 
That ſubſtance, which is the cauſe of eternal motion, 
mult itſelf be ſimple, pure energy, void of matter, eter- 
nal, and immutable. The a& of the firſt moyer, by 
which it is the firſt efficient cauſe of all motion, conſiſts 


in the ſimple energy of pure Intelligence. This influ, 


ence operates, independently and immediately, upon in- 
ferior intelligences, or fubſtances of the ſame nature 
with the firſt mover and it is by their agency that the 
motions in the primary and ſubordinate ſpheres are pro: 
duced. The intelligent powers move the heavenly ſpheres, 
not for the fake of producing inferior things, but that 
they may reſemble the firft power. Nevertheleſs, the 
viciſſitudes of nature are the effect of their action 
the inferior orbs, eſpecially upon the ſun, which 1 is the 
immediate cauſe of production and decay. 7 

The eſſence of the Firſt Mover is different foes that 


of corporeal ſubſtances ; indiviſible, becauſe unity is 


perfect; immutable, becauſe nothing can change itfelf; 
and eternal, becauſe motion itſelf is eternal. This power 


| is an incorporeal. Intelligence; happy i in the contempla- 


tion of himſelf; the firſt cauſe of all motion, and in fine, 


the Being of Beings, or Gop 
ein t. 1 


: p. 740. De Czlo, I. ii. c. 3. 44 
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Upon reviewing this part of Ariſtotle's metaphyſical 
reaſoning, it ſeems no very difficult taſk to diſcover the 
progreſs of his inveſtigation. After he had aſcended in 
the ſcale of being to the firſt ſubſtance, and had derived 
all motion from the perfect and eternal circular motion 
of the heavens, which he ſuppoſed to have been eternal, 
he found it neceſſary to admit into his ſyſtem a Firſt 
Mover. To avoid the abſurdity of an infinite ſeries of 
effects without a cauſe, he conceived the firſt ſpring of 
all motion to have been itfelf immoveable: but in what 
manner the firſt mover produced this motion he wus at 
a loſs to explain. It was contrary to his whole -fyſtem, 
and to his firſt notions of matter and local motion, to 
admit (which nevertheleſs ſome: writers have imputed 
to him) that the celeſtial orbs are animated bodies, which 
move by their own innate force. Having deprived this 
firſt mover of all quantity, matter, and motion, he per- 
ceived the neceſſity of aſſigning to it ſome method of 
communicating motion, different from that in which 
bodies act upon each other. But, finding himſelf un. 
able to ſay, in what -manner a ſimple immaterial ſub. 
ſtance, incapable of motion, could produce motion in 
material ſubſtances, he endeavoured to extricate himſelf 
from his embarraſſment by recurring to analogy, and ſup- 
poſed that the firſt mover acts upon the firſt celeſtial 
ſphere to give it motion, in a manner ſimilar to that 
in which the mind of man acts upon the human body. 
From the well known fact, that the motion of the body 
follows the conceptions and- volition of the mind, he 
aſſumed a certain intellectual influence, exerciſed by the 
firſt mover, as the principle of local motion, and thus 
imagined, that he had ſolved the great problem which 
had hitherto been found inexplicable, in what manner 
mind acts upon body. However, after all that Ariſtotle 
has ſaid concerning the ſpring of motion in his firſt 
mover, which he deſcribes as having intelligence, de- 
fire, and affection, it ſtill remains an inexplicable myſ-. 
tery, in what manner pure ſpirit,” either human or di- 
vine, is the efficient cauſe of motion in material bodies. 


4 


his theology will juſtify us in replying, that his ſyſtem 
does not exclude the idea of deity; for he ſpeaks of the 
. firſt mover, as a being diſtinct from the world; wholly 
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If it be enquired, Fbetber Ariſtotle is to be ranked in 
ths claſs of theiſts or of atheiſts ; the preceding view of 


ſeparated in his nature from matter; of a peculiar ſub. 
nee; . intelledt, defire, and a power of com. 


« @ 9 N 


moving power. This bn he — as — 
to all other intelligent natures, and calls him God. At 
the ſame time, it muſt be owned, that it is impoſſible to 
reconcile Ariſtotle's nation of deity with juſt conceptions 
of the divine nature and attributes. He makes God, in- 
deed, the cauſe of all motion; but in ſuppoſing the uni- 
verſe to have exiſted from eternity, he diveſts him of the 
glory of creation, and connects him with a world already 
formed by the chain of neceſſity, for no other purpoſe, 
than to make him the firſt ſpring of a vaſt machine. 
As, according to the doctrine of Ariſtotle, God is 
immutable, ſo alſo is the celeſtial ſphere, which is the 
region of his reſidence, In producing motion, the deity 
acts, not voluntarily, but neceſſarily; not for the ſake 
of other beings, but for his own pleaſure. Eternally em: 
ployed in the contemplation of his own nature, he ob- 
ſerves nothing, he cares for nothing, beyond himſelf. 
Reſiding in the firſt ſphere, he poſſeſſes neither i immen- 
ſity nor omnipreſence : far removed from the inferior 
parts of the univerſe, he is not even a ſpectator of what 
is paſſing among its inhabitants, and therefore cannot be 
a proper object of worſhip and reverence, - He is inferior 
even to the: deity of Epicurus, who, on account of his 
excellent nature was worthy of homage, He is indeed 
intelligent and immaterial, but his duration is occupied 
in no other action, than the exerciſe of an inexplicable 
power of communicating motion. How far this dectrine 
of the Firſt Mover falls ſhort of the true idea of the Su. 
preme Being, thoſe who have been better inſtructed vil 


caſily perceive. 


Concerning 
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Concerning intelligent natures inferior to the firſt mo- 
yer, Ariſtotle taught, that they are ſimple immaterial 
ſubſtances who preſide over the lower celeſtial ſpheres. 
Theſe he ſuppoſed to be dependent on the firſt mover; 
to be employed in contemplating the firſt mover, as the 
beſt and moſt perfect model; and to be impelled to action, 
by a deſire of receiving his influence, and of communi- 
cating, by a ſimilar influence, motion to their reſpective 
ſpheres, and hence to the reſt of the univerſe. Whether 
they are proper objects of religious worthip, he has no 
where clearly determined; but it is probable, that he 
ranked every thing of this kind amongſt the popular ſu- 
perſtitions, and that this was the cauſe of the complaints 


which were brought againſt him by the Athenians. It 
may be queſtioned whether Ariſtotle confidered the in- 
ferior intelligences as proceeding by emanation from the 
ſupreme z for ſuch a dogma would not be very conſiſtent 
with the opinion, that theſe intelligences had been eter- 
nally connected with their reſpective ſpheres. | 

We ſhall conclude our view of the Metaphſics of Ariſ- 
totle by enquiring into his doctrine concerning the Human 
Mind and Animal Life, Ent 

Ariſtotle having undertaken to teach a new ſyſtem of 
ue was deſirous of receding as far as poſſible 

om former philoſophers, and particularly from Plato; 
and in treating upon any ſubject, on which he had no 
new doctrine to offer, he gave old opinions the air of 
novelty, by clothing them in new language. This latter 
method he adopted on the ſubject of Mind. He aſſerted 
with Plato, that there are in man different faculties, 
which have reſpectively a different organ; but he deſign- 
edly expreſſed his doctrine upon this head in obſcure 
terms, which cannot be explained with entire perſpicu- 
ity, without ſuppoſing, as many writers have done, what 
Ariſtotle ought to have taught, inſtead of endeavouring 
to diſcover what he aQually did teach. | | 

His leading tenets on this ſubject are theſe *: 

The ſoul is the firſt principle of action in an organifed 
body, poſſeſſing life potentially, The foul does not move 

Ws 3 8 : 2 — 2 SS #3 itſelf; 


De Anima, I. i. t. i. p. 476, &c. 1. ii. c. I: p- 487. 
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itſelf; for, whatever moves, is moved by ſome other 
moving power. It is not a rare body, compoſed. of ele. 
ments; for then it would not have preception, more than 
the elements which compoſe it *. The ſoul has three 
faculties, the nutritive, the ſenſitive, and the rational; 
the ſuperior comprehending the inferior potentially. The 
nutritive faculty is that by which life is produced and pre- 
ferved. The ſenſitive faculty is that by which we per- 
ceive and feel; it does not perceive itſelf nor its organs, 
but ſome external obje& through the intervention. of its 
organs, Which are adapted to produce the ſenfations of 
ſight, hearing, ſmell, taſte, and touch. The ſenſes re. 
ceive ſenſible ſpecies, or forms, without matter, as wax 
receives its/ impreſſion of a ſeal, without receiving any 
part of its ſubftance. The external ſenſes perceive. ob. 
jects, but it is the common or internal ſenſe; which ob- 
ſerves their difference f. The internal ſenſe perceives 
various objects at the ſame inſtant. Perception differs 
from intellect; the former being common to all animals, 
the latter to a few. Fancy is the perception produced in 
any animal by the immediate action of the ſenſes. It is 
accompanied with different feelings, according to the na- 
ture of the object by which it is produced. Memory } 
is derived from fancy, and has its ſeat in the ſame power 
of the ſoul. It is the effect of ſome image impreſſed upon 
the ſoul by means of the ſenſes. Where this image can- 
not be retained, through an exceſs of moiſture or drynels 
in the temperature of the brain, memory ceaſes. Remi- 
niſcence || is that faculty of the mind by which we fearch 
for any thing, which we wiſh to recollect, through a 
ſeries of things nearly related to it, till at laſt we call to 
mind what we had forgotten, The intellect 5 is that 
part of the ſoul by which it underſtands. It is of two 
kinds, paſſive and active; paſhve intellect is that faculty, 
by which the underſtanding receives the forms of things: 

| „ 


* De Anima, I. ii c. 4, 5, 6. 
I De An. I. iii c. 2, 3. p 500, &c. 
t De Memor. I. 1. c. 1. p. 523. 
„ 
De Anim. I. iii. c. 4—11. p. 502, &c. 


it is the ſeat of ſpecies. Active intellect is the efficient 
cauſe of all knowledge; and is either ſimple, when it is 
employed in the near apprehenſion of its object, or com- 
plex, when it compounds ſimple conceptions in order to 
produce belief and aſſent. The latter is either true or 
falſe, the former neither. The action of the intellect is 
either theoretical or practical; theoretical, when it ſim- 
ply conſiders what is true or falſe; and practical, when 
it judges whether any thing is good or evil, and hereby 
excites the will to purſue or avoid it. The principle of 
local motion is the deſire, or averſion, which ariſes from 
the practical exerciſe of the underſtanding. This deſire, 
or averſion, produces either rational volition, or ſenſi- 
tire appetite. The ꝓroduction of animal life ariſes from 
the union of the nutritive ſoul with animal heat. Life 
is the continuance of this union; death, its diſſolution . 
The nature of the firſt principle of animal life, and of 
all perception, intelligerice, and action, Ariſtotle, as well 
as all other philoſophers, was at a loſs to explain. Having 
no other way of judging concerning it, than be obſerv- 
ing its operations as far as they are ſubjects of ex- 
perience, he could only define the mind to be that 
race by which we live, perceive, and under- | 
and. When he attempted to form an abſtract concep- 

tion of this principle, he ſaw that there muſt be ſome 
ſubſtance, which enjoys ſuch perfection, as to be capable 
of performing this function; brat he was wholly ignorant 
of the nature of this ſubſtance, and therefore in defining 
it, he made uſe of a term expreſſive of the confuſed idea 
which he had formed to himſelf from obſerving its ope- 
rations, and called it evTiAgy IE, or P er fect Energy; 
that is, if he had confeſſed the truth, ſome ſubſtance, I 
know not what, which is adapted to produce ſenſitive and 
rational life in certain organiſed bodies. This term will 
afford the attentive reader a ſtriking example of the man- 
ner, in which Ariſtotle endeavoured tc explain the prin- 
aples of nature by vague notions and ynmeaning words. 
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Nothing is to be met with in the writings of Ariſtotle 
which deciſively determines, whether he thought the ſoul 
of man mortal or immortal: but the former appears moſt 
/ probable; from his notion of the nature and. origin of the 
human foul “, which he conceived to be an intellectual 
power, externally tranſmitted into the human body from 
an Eternal Intelligence, the common fource of rationality 
to human beings. '' Ariſtotle does not inform Hs fen 
what he conceived this Univerſal Principle to be; but 
there is no proof, that he ſuppoſed the union of this 
Principle with any individual to continue after death f. 

The third branch of the Amiſtotelian philoſophy, the 
PrAcTICAL, included his doctrine of Ethics, Politics, 
e 56 © OE ORD 

Ariſtotle, though ſufficiently copious in his diſcourſes 
on the ſubje& of morals, yet, from cauſes which have 
been already hinted, affords the intelligent reader little 
ſatis faction. Upon this branch of his philoſophy, there- 
fore, a brief enumeration of ſome of the leading heads of 
his doctrine may fuffice f. 1 pa 

Moral' felicity "conſiſts neither in the pleaſures of the 
body; nor in riches; nor in civil glory, power, and 
rank; nor in the contemplation of truth; but in the vit- 
tuous exerciſe of the mind. A virtuous life is in itſelf a 
ſource of delight. External goods, ſuch - as friends, 
riches, power, beauty, and the like, are inſtruments, 
by means of which illuſtrious deeds may be E 


* De Gen. An. I. ii. c. 3. I. iii. c. rr. Cic. Tuſc. Q 1. i. c. 10. 

+ In cenſuring Ariſtotle's ſpeculative phyſics, his extenſive practical 
knowledge of nature ſhould not be overlooked. .. His writings on Natural 
Hiſtory are a continued chain of phyſical and anatomical facts, which ap- 
pear to have been the reſult of accurate obſervation. Ariſtotle relied leſs 
than any of the antient naturaliſts on uncertain and fabulous report, He 
induſtriouſly collected and examined natural bodies: he appears to have 
himſeif diſſected. or to have been preſent at the diſſection of, many ani- 
mals, particularly fiſhes. There are in his writings “ references by letters, 
to figures by which he illuſtrated his obſervations. See, on this ſubject, 
Haller. Method. Stud. Med. p. iv. c. 2. Borrich. de Sap. Herm. c. 10. 
Sehulze in Spec. Hiſt. Anat. v. ii. p. 6. 

+ Stobzi Ecl. Phyſ. & Eth. I. ii. p. 1844. 
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Virtue is either theoretical or practical: theoretical virtue 

conſiſts in the due exerciſe of the underſtanding; practi- 

cal, in the purſuit of what is right and good. Practic al 

virtue is acquired by hablt wh es. 
Virtue, as far as It 


all things, which reaſon and prudence preſcribe : it is 


the middle path between two extremes, one of which is 


vicious through exceſs, the other through defect. Virtue 
is a ſpontaneous, act, the effect of deſign and volition. 
It is completed by nature, habit and reaſon. The 
firſt virtue is Fortitude ; which is the mean between ti- 
midity and raſh confidence. Temperance is the mean 
between the exceſſive purſuit and the n op of pleaſure. 


Liberality is the mean between prodigality, and avarice. 


Magnificence preſerves a due decorum in great expences, 
and is the mean. between haughty grandeur and low par- 
ſimony. Magnanimity reſpects the love of applauſe, and 
the judgment a man forms of his own merit; and holds 
the middle place between meanneſs of ſpirit and pride. 
Moderation reſpects diſtinction in rank, and is the mean 
between ambition and contempt of greatneſs. Gentle- 
neſs is the due government of the iraſcible paſſions, and 


obſerves a proper medium between anger and inſenſibility. 


Affability reſpects the deſire of pleaſing in the ordinary 
occurrences of life, and purſues the middle path between 


moroſeneſs and ſervility. Simplicity in the practice of 


virtue is the mean between arrogant pretenſions to merit, 
and an artful concealment of defects. Urbanity reſpeQs 
ſports and jeſts, and avoids ruſticity and ſcurrility. Mo- 
deſty is a certain apprehenſion of incurring diſgrace, and 


lies in the middle way between impudence and baſhful- 


neſs. Juſtice includes the obſervance of the laws for the 
preſervation of ſociety. and the diſcharge of obligations and 
debts between equals. Equity corrects the rigour of laws, 
or {upplies their defects. Friendſhip is nearly allied to vir- 
tue; it conſiſts in perfect affection towards an equal. Friend- 
ſhips are formed for the ſake of pleaſure, convenience, or 
virtue. Friendſhip is cheriſhed by mutual acts of genero- 

> ty: 


8 Ariſt. Mor. I. 1. c. 3—6. 95 10. J. R. c. 6; 


it reſpects ourſelves and the govern- 
ment of the paſſions, conſiſts in preſerving that mean in 
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ſity : it is begun in kindneſs, and preſerved by co 
its end is, the pleaſant enjoyment of life “x. 
| Pleaſures are eſſentially different in kind. Diſgraceful 
pleaſures are wholly unworthy of the name. The pureſt 
and nobleſt pleaſure, is that which a good man derives 
from virtuous actions. Happineſs, which conſiſts in a 
conduct conformable to virtue, is either contemplative or 
active. Contemplative happineſs, which conſiſts in the 
purſuit of knowledge and wiſdom, is ſuperior to active 


happineſs, becauſe the underſtanding is the higher part 
of human nature, and the objects on which it is em- 
ployed are of the nobleſt kind. The happineſs which 
ariſes from external poſſeſſions, is inferior to that which 
ariſes from virtuous actions; but both are neceſſary to 
produce perfect felicity +. n 
Thus much may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the moral phi- 
loſophy, which is to be found in Ariſtotle's Book of 
Fthics, dedicated to Nicemachus, in his Greater Morali, 
and his diſcourſe On the Virtues. The truth is, that, 
though theſe, writings contain many uſeful precepts, and 
juſt obſervations, they are by no means to be conſidered 
as a perfect code of morals, adapted to produce genuine 
integrity and ſimplicity of manners. Ariſtotle's. de- 
ſign, in his ethical writings, ſeems to have been, to 
tay down. precepts for civil life, introductory to his 
doctrine of political wiſdom. In his treatiſe concern- 
ing Policy, he not only infiſts upon the general theory of 
government, but enters into a diſtinct conſideration of 
irs particular duties. Whence it appears, that Ariſtotle 
was. intimately acquainted with the principles of govern- 
ment, as well as with thoſe of philoſophy. But for the 
particulars of his precepts on Policy, as well as Econo- 
mics, which do not admit of an ealy application to the 
e <A preſent 


„Mor. 1. li. c. 5—9. J. iti. e. 4, 5, 9—14- l. iv. 0. I, 75 117, 13, 
I 5+ J. v. C.. 2, 3» 8, 9. J. vi. Ca 2— 7. I. vii. "= I. VIII. C. I, 6. . . 
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+ L. x. c. 5—8. Conf. Laert I. v. $ 30, &c. Orig. Phil. p- 139 · 
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preſent times, we ſhall content ourſelves with referring 
our readers to his works. Bs, 

As the reſult of the brief ſurvey, which we have taken, 
of the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, it may be aſſerted, that it 
is rather the philoſophy of Words than of Things; and 
that the ſtudy of his writings tends more to perplex the 
underſtanding with ſubtle diſtinctions, than to enlighten 
it with real knowledge *. N x 
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* Vidend. Ammon. Proleg. in Categ. Au. anon. Vit. Ariſt. apud 
Verl. Lat. Op. Venet. 1496. Nunneſii Inſtit. Phil. Perip. Id. de 


Cauſis Obſcurit. Ariſt. Helmeſtad. 1667. Vit. Ariſt. apud. Menay. 


Comment. in Diog. Laert. p. 201. ed. Wetſtein. Gaurini, Aretini, et 
Gemuſzi Vit. Ariſt. Melancthonis Orat. de Ariſt, t. iii. Beureri Vit. 
Ariſt. Baſil. 1581. gy Orat. Apol. Lipſ. 1611. Schotii Arilt. 
et Demoſth. Comp. Aug. Vend. 1603. Patricii Diſcuſſ. Perip. Baſil. 
1571. Contingii Orat. de Ariſt. Bayle. Baſnage Hift. des Juifs, t. iii. 
c. 7. Clerici Hiſt. Med. p. i: I. iv. o. 3. p. ii. I. i. c. 2. Licetus de Piet. 
Ariſt. Patav. 1692. Jonſ. de Scr. Hiſ. Ph. I. ii. c. 13. I. ii. c. 1 5. Potter. 
Arch. Gr. l. i. c. 8. Schmid. Dil, de Gymn. Lit. Jonſ. Dif. de Hiſt: Perip. 
Gronov. Exerc. Acad. de Muſeo Alex. t. iii. Ant. Gr. Heumanni Act. 
Phil. v. ii. p. 676. Voſſ. de Sectis, c. xvii. J 9. Horn. Hiſt. Phil. I. 
vii. c. 9. Piccart. Intr. in Phil. Ariſt. c. 10. Paſchius de var. Mod. 
Trad. Mer. c. v. Morhoff. Polyhiſt. t. ii. I. i. c. 8. 11. I. ii. c. 12. Ra- 
chelius in Phil. Mor. Ariſt. Gron. Theſ. Ant. t. ii. tab. cc. Buddæi 
Hiſt. Ph. Heb, $ 32. Id. Hiſt, Eccl. N. T. t. ii. p. 1973. Frederic. 
de Relig. Ariſt. Rheg. 1705. Lipſi Manud. I. i. Diff. iv. Male- 


branche de Inquir. Verit. I. ii. c. 7. Parker de Deo: Diſp. i. & iv. Obſ. 


Hal. t. viii. Obſ. 1o. Gaudent. Diſſ. de Ariſt. Vet: Contemptu. Par. 


1640. Blount Cenſ. Ecl. Auct. p. 32. Magiri Eponymoleg. Crit. p. 82. 
Tribbochov. de Diſp. Schol. p. 218. Paſchal. de opt. Gen. expl. Ariſt, 
Monlor. de Util. Anal. Ariſt. Franc. 1591. . Ludoy. Vives de Cauf. 
Cor. Art. 1. i. Gaſſendi Exercit. Parad adv, Ariſt. Walch. Hiſt. 
Log. I. i. Parerg. Ac. 300. $15. Scip. Aquilianus de Plac. Phil. 
Mrs Medol. 161 5. nn Int. Syſt. c. v. F 2. Burnet Arch. 
i. c 11. Berigard. Circ. Piſan. p. i. I. iii. ir. Balt. Jugement des 
8. Peres, c. 17. | 7h Pr. Ex. I. — c. 9. Launois Fu, Fort. 
Ariſt. c. 1. Oregii Ariſt. de Immort. Sententia, Rom. 1633. Pere- 
nus de Commun. Rer. Princip. I. vi. c. 19. Soner. Metaph. I. v. c. 6: 
Thomas de Exuſt. Mund. Stoic. Diff. 4. 14. Koenigman. et Maius de 
Mor. Ariſt. Kil. 1706. Dn Hamel de Conf. Vet. et Nov. Phil. I. ii. c. 1. 


Hollman Phil. Nat. Prol. $ 7. Dreierus de Philoſophia prima. 


him to nominate a ſucceſſor in the ſchool of the Lycæ- 
um. In compliance with their requeſt, he appointed to 
this office, in the ſecond year of the hundred and four- 
teenth Olympiad * one of 


time town in Leſbos. He was born in the ſecond year 
of the hundred and ſecond Olympiad ||, and received 
the firſt rudiments of learning under Alcippus, in his 
"own country; after wh ich he was ſent by his father, 
Who was a wealthy man, to Athens, and there became a 
diſciple of Plato, and after his death of Ariſtotle. - Un. 


nius capable of excelling in every liberal accompliſhment, 


It was on account of his high attainments in the latter, 
that. inſtead. of Tyrtamus his original name, he was 
called, as ſome ſay by his maſter, but more probably by 
his own followers, Theophraſtus §. When he under- 
took the charge of the Peripatetic ſchool, he conducted 
it with ſuch high reputation, that he had about two thou- 
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HEN Ariſtotle withdrew, as we have already 
related, to Chalcis, his diſciples importuned 


his favourite pupils, 224 


PH RAST Us T. 
This philoſopher was a native of Ereſium 10 a mara- 


der theſe eminent maſters, bleſſed by nature with a ge- 


he made great progreſs both in philoſophy and eloquence. 


fond ſcholars J; among whom were, omen the 


B. C. 323. + Buidai? There; v. 5 36, Ke. 
1 Strabo. J. xn. p. 618. B. C. 371. 
$ Cic. Orat. c. 19, 24. Pan. Præf. I. i. Laert. I. 5.5 32. 
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groups we are not informed) making it a capital offence 
0 ttho1 


Lyceum . 


tion. In the public ſchools he commonly appeared, as 


£4 & & &þ.F © 


Ariſtotle had done, in an elegant dreſs, and was very 
attentive to the graces of elocution. He lived to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty- five. Towards the cloſe of his 
lite, he grew exceedingly infirm, and was carried to 


the ſchool on a. couch. He expreſſed great regret on ac- 


VOL. II. 28 1 tie heount 
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„B. C. 405 . 3 | * 

+ Laert.  Athzg. I. xiii. p. 61CC0C. 


+ Laert. Athæn, I. I. p. 21:1. v. p. 186. Flut. adv: Colot. 
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Demetreus Phalereus, whoTeſided with him in the ſame 
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count of the hortneſ of "PI and complains that 
ture had given long life to ſtags and crows, to whom ſe is 


kw. 5 fo little'value, and had denied it to man, who, in 2 
longer duration, might have been able to attain the ſum- 
"1 mit of fcience, but now, as ſoon as he arrives within 


ht of It, is taken away *. His laſt advice to his 
diſci les was, that, ſince it is the lot of man to die as 
ſoom as he begins to live, they would take more pains to 


enjoy Hf“ as it — chan td acquire poſthumous fame. 


His funeral was led by a large body of Athenians. 
ote many Te” works, of which all that re- 
Are, feveral treatiſes On the Natural Hiſtory of 
lants and Foſſils; „ Of Winds ;* Of Fire,“ &c. a 


—.— work entitled 660 Characters, and a few Me- 


hyficlal Fragments +. 
** though Theophratu held the firſt place among the 
ak les of Ariſtotle, he did not fo implicitly follow his 
r as to have no pecyhar tenets of his own. In ſe. 


Feral part rticulars he deviated from the doctrine of Ariſto- 


tle; and he made ſome material additions to the ſyſ- 
m of the Peripatetic ſchool. The following is a ſpeci- 
men of the tenets of this philoſopher, where he ap- 
pears to have followed his own judgment, or at leaſt, to 
hay Lo Jan page different from that of his maſter. - 
us aught, that the Predicaments, or Cate. 
nl Ws as numerous as the motions and changes to 
ne being s are Hable; and that among motions or 


a chan 5 ark to be reckoned defires; : ap petites, judgments 


and ts. In this 6pinion he Aired widely from 
ARNGHS > IT, if theſe actions of the mind are to be fe. 
ferted to motion, the firſt mover, in contemplating him- 

ſelf, is not immoveable. He maintained that all things | 
are not produced from contraries; but ſome from con- 


trajies, fome from fimilar cauſes, and ſome from ſimple 


energy: 


* Gijc. Puſe. Qu. I. iii. c. 28. übers (de Brev. Vit. c. 1.) aſcribe 


this reflection to Ariſtotle ; but it is inconfiſtent with his opinion, that 


man lives longer than any other animal, except the elephant. De 


Anim. I. v. c. 10. ; 
+ Laert. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 241. His works were edited by 


Heinſfus, Lugd. Bat. 1631. fol, His Charafers by Needham, Cat- 


tab. 1712. 
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energy : that motion is not to be diſtinguiſhed from action; 
and that there is one divine principle of all things, by 
which all things ſubſiſt * . By this divine principle Theo- 
phraſtus probably meant the Firſt Mover, without whom 
other things could not be moved, and therefore could not 
ſubſiſt. 87718297 ä 1 
To theſe theoretical tenets might be added ſeveral mo- 
ral apophthegms 4, which are aſcribed to Theophraſtus; 
but they are too trite and general to merit particular no- 
tice, except perhaps the following: Reſpect yourſelf, 
and you will never have reaſon to be — before 
others. Love is the paſſion ot an indolent mind. Bluſh- 


ing is the complexion of virtue. 


Theophraſtus was ſucceeded by STRATOo f of Lampſa- 
cus. He undertook the charge of the Peripatetic ſchool 
in the third year of the hundred and twenty-third Olym- 
piad $, and preſided eighteen years with a high N 
of reputation for learning and eloquence. Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus made him his preceptor, and repaid his ſervices 
with a royal preſent of eighty talents, ater: + 

In his doctrine || concerning matter, Strato departed 
eſſentially from the ſyſtem both of Plato and Ariſtotle. 
His opinions, as, far as they can be collected from the 
brief hints which remain, were; that there is'inherent in 
nature a principle ef motion, or force, without intelli- 
gence, which is the only cauſe of the production and diſ- 
ſolution of bodies 3 that the world has neither deen 
formed by the agency of a deity, diſtinct from matter, 
nor by an intelligent animating principle, but has ariſen 
from a force innate to matter, originally excited by ac- 
cident, and ſince continuing to act, according to the pe- 


culiar qualities of natural bodies J. It does not appear 


that Strato expreſsly either denied or aſſerted the exiſt- 
e har 


Conf. F. Patricii Diſcuſſ. Pexip. t. i. J. xl. p. 154, &c. 
} Laert. Stobæus, &c. Fe. 
t Laert. I. v. 5 58. Suidas. Cie. Ac. Qu. |. ii. c. 38. 
B. C. 286. ; | G SP 
| Cie. ib. et de Fin. I. v. c. 5. Pluts adv. Colot. t. in. p. 418. 
Simpl. in Phyſ. I. iv. c. 53. I. vi. c. 23. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. 
7 Cic. De Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 13. 5 
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ence of a divine nature; but in excluding all idea of 
deity from the formation of the world, it cannot be 


- doubted, that he ind irectly excluded from his ſyſtem the 


40 rifle of the exiſtence of a Supreme Being *. Strato 
alſo taught, thatthe ſeat of the ſoul is in the middle of the 
brain +; and that it only acts by means of the ſenſes . 

After the death of Strato, which happened about the 
end of the hundred and twenty-ſeventh Olympiad, the 
Peripatetic ſchool was continued, in ſucceſſion by Ly. 
con || of Troas, who enjoyed the triendſhip of Attalus 
and Eumenes, and filled the chair till the hundred and 
thirty-eighth Olympiad ;—by ARIS ro 8, of the iſland of 
Coos, whom Cicero characteriſes as more diſtinguiſhed 
for the elegance of his language, than the depth of his 
philoſophy by CRTTOLAus FJ, a Lydian, who, with 
Carneades and Diogenes, was deputed by the Athenians 
on an embaſſy to Rome, and who is ſaid * to have held 
the doctrine of the eternity of the world; —and by 
DiopoRus, in whom the n A ogy ſucceſſion of the 
Peripatetic ſchool terminated. 

Among the followers of Ariſtotle, who, though not 
ranked with his ſucceſſors in the chair, have been men- 
tioned with diſtinction, are Dicæarchus, Eumenes, and 
Demetrius Phalereus. 5 215 

Dic æAxchus, a Meſſenian, acquired a diſtingui ſhed 
name by his philoſophical diſputations and hiſtorical 


writings. Cicero f ſpeaks of him as a learned and elo- 


quent writer. His tenets were, that there 1s no ſuch 
thing as mind, or foul, either i in man or beaſt; that the 
8 | | : PRES 


 * Cudworth's Intell. Syſt. c. iii. 4. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. Lay 
+ Plut. Plac. Phil. I. v. c. 5. 
s Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 1. vii. 9350. Pyrrh. J. il. c. 4+ 
Il Laert. I. v. $ 66. & Athen. I. xii. p. 546. 
$ Laert. I. vii. $ 164. Strabo. I. x. p. 658. Cic. De Fin. I. v. e. 

Athæn. I. x 419. I. xv. p. 971 

J Flut. de Exil. t. ii. p. 527. Cic. I. c. Seeber Ecl. Phyſ. I. i. c. 1 
* Philo. Mund. Incor. Op. p. 943. 

tt Tuſc. Qu. 1. i. c. 10, Suidas. 
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principle, by which animals perceive and act, is equally 
diffuſed through the body, 1s inſeparable from. it, and 
expires with it; that the human race always exiſted; 
that it is impoſſible to foretel future events; and that 
the knowledge of them would be an infelicity *. He 
was an eminent geographer, and took great pains to 
meaſure the height of mountains, and to conſtruct accu- 
rate maps of countries f. 33 
Eupkuus, of Rhodes, was a pupil of Ariſtotle. The 
ethics of Ariſtotle are inſcribed to him, and ſome ſup- 
poſe them to have been written by him . | 
D uE TR 1vs PHALEREVS || was an illuſtrious orna- 
ment of the Peripatetic ſchool. In the fourth year of 
the hundred and fifteenth Olympiad F he was appointed 


by Caſſander, king of Macedon, to the government of 


Athens. He conducted the government with ſo much 
wiſdom and moderation, and rendered ſo many eſſential 
ſervices to the citizens, that he acquired an unuſual ſhare 
of popularity. After he had enjoyed the ſupreme power 
in Athens ten years, the ſpirit of popular jealouſy, 
for which the Athenians were ſo remarkable; was raiſed 
againſt him : he was condemned, during his abſence 
from the city, to forfeit his life; his houſe and effects 
were given up to the populace, and all his ſtatues were 
thrown down. To eſcape the reſentment which raged 
againſt him in Athens, he fled to Ptolemy Soter, who 
afforded him protection, and admitted him to his con- 
fidence J. Being conſulted by the king eee the 

| | choice 


* Cic. Tuſc. Q. I. i. c. 20, 31,34. De Off. I. ii. o. 5. Ep. ad Attic, 
|. xiii. ep. 31, 39. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1, ii. c. 3. adv. Math. I. 
vii. F 349. Plut. contr. Colot. Euſeb. Prep. l. xv. c. 9. Cic. de Div, 
J. e. „ i. 6 4 4k x uy N 

+ Plin. I. ii. c. 65. Fabr. Bib, Gr. v. ii. p. 295. 

T rn | | 

|| Laert. I. v. & 70, &e. Cic. de Leg. I. iii. Strabo. I. X. Plin. I. 
xXxiv. c. 6. | | 8 

B. C. 317. | 5 "yy 

J Laert. lian. I. iii. c. 17. Cic- Orat: pro Rabirio. 
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choice of a ſucceſſor, he adviſed Ptolemy to chuſe the 
ſon which he had by his wife Euridice, in preference to 


his ſon Beronices, afterwards called Philadelphys, with 
him in the government. The young prince retained 
a ſettled enmity againſt Demetrius, for the counſel he 
had given his Aan and when he aſſumed the throne, 
baniſhed him to a diſtant province. Here Demetrius, 
after a ſhort interval, unable to fupport the 17 
b 
the bite of an aſp. | > 
This fact is ſupported by the concurrent teſtimony of 
the antients. Hence it has, not without reaſon, been 
queſtioped, whether credit be due to the reports of Arif. 
tobulus, Philo, Joſephus, and others, that Demetrius 
Phalereus was librarian to Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
that it was by his advice, that this prince gave orders 
for a verſion of the Jewiſh ſcriptures from the Hebrew 
into the Greek language, The truth is, that the whole 
{tory of a royal mandate for this undertaking is deftitute 
of ſatisfactory proof, and probably. firſt aroſe from 
Jewiſh vanity, and was afterwards haſtily adopted by 
the Chriſtian fathers. It is moſt probable, that the Sep. 
tuagint yerfion was the private labour of the Jews, who | 
were at this time reſident in Egypt *. n 
Concerning Demetrius Phalereus we have only to 
add i that though he wrote many works on philofophy, 
hiſtory, and rhetoric, time has deſtroyed them all; for 
the elegant piece, De Interpretatione, On Interpre: 
tation,” which ſome aſcribe to him, is probably a work 


of later date | e 
„ WR 


* Hody de Sept Interp. c. 9. Voffus de H. ſt. Gr. I. i. e. 12. Pri 
deaux Conn. p. ii. 1. i. p. 19. 5 
J Laexrt. ib. 5 80. 
1 Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. iv. p. 423. . | | 

| Vidend. Jonſ. de Script. Hiſt. Phil. I. i. c. 2: Schloffer Spiciteg, de 
Stratone. Cudw. c. iii. $ 4—6, et Not. Moſh. Leibnitz Theod. p. 428. 
Budd. de Spinoz. p. 316. D'Argens Phil. des Bons Sens Reſt. in, 
Thom. Hiſt. Ath. c. vi. Le Clerc. Bibl. Ch. t. ii. art 1. $ 7. Parker de 
Deo. Dif. yi. Schloſer. de Hylozoifmo Stratonis, Witteab 1720 Ret- 
man. Hiſt. Ath. ſ. ii. c. 27. Voſſ. Hiſt. Gr. I. 1. c. 10, 11. Hody de 
Sept. Int. c. 9. Prideaux Conn. p. ii. I. i. Carpzov. Inſt. Orat. J. l. 
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[7 EFORE we diſmiſs the Tonic or Socratic ſchool, two 
ſects yet remain to be conſidered, the Cynic, and 

the roc l 
Whilſt other philoſophers, who . profeſſed" themſelyes. 
diſciples of Socrates, taught ſyſtems of ſpeculative; pini- 


x: 


ons, which had little connection with the dofrine of 
their maſter, Antiſthenes, judging it more onſonant to 
the ſpirit of the Socratic ſel ool to. adhere il Ce ba 
the precepts of morality which Socrates had faught, tha 5 
to proſecute the ſubtle diſquiſitions in which many of his 
followers were engaged, became the founder o a ſchool, 
the ſole object of which was, to ſupport a rigid moral 
AnTisTHeNss “, an Athenian, was born about the 
ninetieth Olympiad f. In his youth he was engaged in 

military exploits, and acquired fame by the yalour, Which 
he diſplayed in the battle of Tanagra. His firſt ſtudies 
were under the direction of the Sophiſt Gorgias, who in- 
ſtructed him in the art of rhetoric. Soon growing diſſa- 
tisfied with the futile labours of this ſchool, be lugt 
for more ſubſtantial wiſdom from Socrates. Captivated 
by the doctrine and the manner of his new maſter, he pre- 
vailed upon many young men, who had been his fellow ſtu- 
dents under Gorgias, to accompany him, 89 great was 

his ardour for moral wiſdom, that though he lived at the 


Pirzum, which was at the diſtance of forty fadje | from. 


27141 7 5 
- C4 4&4 © — 


+ B. C. 420. 


Lagaert. I. vi. 9 1 Suidas. Plut. de Exil. t. 4 540. 
* About five miles. 5.x: | A 3 


F 
the city, he came daily to Athens to attend upon 80. 
crates. This wiſe man, as we have already ſeen, at the 
ſame time that he made morality the only ſubject of his 
inſtructions, powerfull recommended virtuous manners 
to his diſciples by his own example. Deſpiſing the pur- 
ſuits of avarice, vanity, and ambition, he ſought the re. 
ward of virtue in virtue itſelf, and declined no labour or 
ſuffering which virtue required. This noble conſiſtency 
of mind was the part of the character of Socrates which 
Antiſthenes chiefly admired; and he reſolved to make it 
the object of his diligent imitation. Whilſt he was a dif. 
ciple of Socrates, he diſcovered his propenſity towards 
ſeverity of manners by the meanneſs of his dreſs *. He 


a] 


frequently. appeared in a ee and. ragged cloak. 
Socrates, who. had great penetration in diſcovering the 
characters of men, remarking that Antiſthenes took 
pains to expoſe, rather than to conceal, the tattered 
ſtate of his dreſs, ſaid to him, Why oſtentatious ? 
Through your rags I fee your vanity,” - 7 5 
After the death of Socra It all good men v 
lamenting His fate, and were indignant againſt his perle- 
cuto?s, Antiſthenes, by a ſeaſonable jeſt, haſtened the de- 
ſerved puniſhment of Melitus and Anytas, Meeting with 
certain young men from Pontus, Who came to Athens 
vith a deſign of attending upon Socrates, whoſe fame had 
reached their. country, he publicly introduced them to 


Socrates, whilſt all good men were 


4 
* 


Anytas, aſſuring them, that he far exceeded Socrates in 
wiſdom. © This ſarcaſtic encomium inflamed the reſent- 
ment of the Athenians, who happened to be preſent, 
againſt the #uthor of the diſgrace whieh had been brought 
upon their city by the baniſhment of ſo excellent a man. 
The corfequence was, that Anytas was ſoon baniſhed, 
and Mefftus ſentenced to death es 
Whilſt Plato, and other diſciples, of Socrates, were, 
after his death forming ſchools in Athens, Antiſthenes 
choſe, for his ſchool, a public place of exerciſe without 
the walls of the city, called The Cynoſargum, or, The 


— — 
5 4 
2 * 


* Zlian, l. ix. e. 36. 8 5 . 
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Temple of the White Dog *; whence ſome writers derive 
the name of the ſect ot which he was the founder. Others 
ſuppoſe, that his followers were called Cynics, from the 
ſnarling humour of their maſter. Here he inculcated, 

f both by-precept and example, a rigorous dicipline. In 
order to accommodate his own manners to his doctrine, 
he wore no other garment than a coarſe cloak, ſuffered 
his beard to grow, and carried a wallet and ſtaff like a 
wandering beggar. Renouncing all the ſplendid luxu- 
ries of life, he contented himſelf with the moſt fimple 
diet, and refrained from every kind of effeminate indul- 
gence, In his diſcourſes, he cenſured the manners of 
the age with a degree of harſhneſs, which procured him 
the ſurname of The Dog. He expreſſed the utmoſt con- 
tempt for pleaſure, accounting it the greateſt evil, and 
ſaying, that he would rather be mad, than addicted to 

a voluptuous manner of living. Towards the cloſe of his 

life, the gloomy caſt of his mind, and the moroſeneſs of 
his temper, increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to render him 

a troubleſome to his friends, and an object of ridicule to 

his enemies. In his laſt illneſs he was fretful and impa- 

; tient; tired of life, yet loth to die. When Diogenes, at 

that time, aſked him, whether he needed a friend ? An- 

tiſthenes replied, © Where is the friend that can free me 

i from my pain ?” Diogenes preſented him with a dagger, 

) 

1 


! 

8h 

vs | 

| {| 
: 1 

: 4 

1 

1 


ſaying, © Let this free you: but Antiſthenes anſwered, 
„ with to be freed from my pain, not from life.“ Nei- 
ther his doctrine, nor his manners, were ſufficiently in- 
viting to procure him many followers. He paid little 


4 reſpect to the gods, and the religion of his country; but, 
= as might be expected from a diſciple of Socrates, he 
® thought juſtly concerning the Supreme Being. In his 

. book, which treats on Phyſics, ſays Cicero }, he obſerves, 

, that, THE GoDs oF THE PEOPLE ARE MANY, BUT THE 

$ Gop or NATURE Is ONE. Antiſthenes wrote many 

It | books, 

ie 


le Siuidas, t. ii. Kvyo'oagvec, Helych. p. 572. Pauſan. in Atti- 
eis. Potter's Antiq. l. i. c. g. | 
+ De Nat. Deor. 1. i c. 13. 
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books, of which none are extant, except two * declama 
tions under the names of Ajax and Ulyſles J. bg 


garded every Fg with indifference, except that kind of 
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The ſe& of the Cynics, founded by Antiſthenes, is not 
ſo much to be regarded as a ſchool of philoſophy, as an 
inſtitution of manners. It was formed, rathet for the 
pytpoſe of providing a remedy for the moral diſorders 
of luxury, ambition, and avarice, than with a view to 
eſtablith any new theory of ſpeculative opinions. The 
diſciples of Antiſthenes, and other leaders of this ſe&, 
conſidered their maſters, not as authors of any new doc- 
trine, but as patrons of ſtrict and inflexible virtue; and 
were regarded by them, rather as examples for their imi- 
tation in the conduct of life, than as preceptors to guide 
them in the ſearch of truth. The ſole end of the Ora 
philoſophy was, to ſubdue the paſſions, and produce ſim- 
plicity of manners. The characteriſtic peauliarities of the 
ſect were, an indignant contempt of effeminate vices, and 
a rigorous adherence to the rules of moral diſcipline. A 
Cynic, according to the original ſpirit of the ſeQ, was 
one who appeared in a coarſe garb, and carried a wallet 
and ſtaff, as external ſymbols of ſeverity, and who re- 


virtue, which conſiſts in a haughty contempt of external 
good, and a hardy endurance of external ill f. Simplicity 
and moderation were indeed in this ſect carried to the ex- 
treme of auſterity, and at laſt produced the Stoic ſyſtem of 
apathy; but the real deſign of the founders bothof the Cy- 
nic and the Stoic ſect ſeems to have been; to eſtabliſh virtu- 
ous manners. The rigorous diſcipline which was practiſed 
by the firſt Cynics, and which afterwards degenerated 
into the moſt abſurd ſeverity, was at firſt adopted for the 
laudable purpoſe of exhibiting an example of moderation 
and virtuous ſelf-commatid. If, in executing this praiſe- 
worthy deſign, a portion of vanity Wende the 

ove 


* Laert. Fabt, Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 199... 3 
+ Conf. Enlian, 1. x. c. 116. Sext. Emp. I. iii. c. 23. A Gel. !. 
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T Laert. l. vi. $ 103, &c. 
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love of virtue, who will not be inclined to pardon the 
weakneſs out of reſpect to the merit, of the character“? 
That they might be perfectly at liberty to apply them- 
{elves to the cultivation of yirtuous habits and manners, 
without interruption from the noiſy conteſts of ſpechla- 
tive philofophy, the Cynics renounced every kind of ſci- 
entific purſuit; contending, that to thoſe who are endued 
by nature with a mind diſpoſed to virtue, the purſuits of 
learning are an unneceſſary and troubleſome interruption 
of the main buſineſs of life. Hence they entirely diſ- 
carded all dialectic, phyſical, and mathematical ſpecula- 
tions, and confined themſelves to the ſtudy, or rather to 
the practice, of virtue. This was certainly injudicious; 
but it is ſome apology for their error, that Socrates had 
taken pains to inſpire his followers with a contempt of 
theoretical ſcience, when conſidered in compariſon with 
practical wiſdom, It may allo be added, that the learn- 
ing which flouriſhed at that time in Greece, chiefly con- 
ited in futile ſpeculations, and an illegitimate kind of 
eloquence, which contributed little towards the happineſs 
of ſociety, or the real improvement of the human mind . 
Farther to account for, and excuſe, the ſingularities 
of the Cynic ſe&, it ſhould be recollected, that the man- 
ners of the Greeks were, at this time, ſtrongly tending 
towards the extreme of effeminacy. So much attention 
was now paid to external appearance, eſpecially among 
the Athenians, that not only the citizens at large were 
addicted to luxury and vanity, but even the philoſophers 
themſelves caught the infection, as ſufficiently appears 
from what has been related concerning the dreſs and man- 
ners of Ariſtippus, Arceſilaus, Ariſtotle, © Stilpo, and 


others. Socrates had endeavoured, by modeſt cenſure 


mingled with eaſy pl-aſantry, as well as by a laudable 
example of maderation, to correct the public taſte and 
manners. Antiſthenes, without poſſeſſing either judg- 
ment or moderation equal to his maſter, adopted the 
ſame plan, but carried it to an extreme, which paſſed 

| | beyond 


+ Juliani Orat. vi. vi. Maxim. Tyr. Differt. 2 1. Arrian. Diſſ. 
Epict. 1. iii. Diff. 22. Lucian in Vit. Auct. ot Cynico, et Demonacte. 
Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. it, p. 361, Arr. Epict. I. iii. p. 301. 
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beyond the limits of decorum. Judging all regard to 
external appearance to be unfavourable to virtue, he ne. 
glected every attention of this kind, and went back to- 
wards the ſimplicity of nature, nearer than was conſiſtent 


With civilized life. His followers, obſerving the hi 


degree of reputation for wiſdom and fortitude, which 
the ſtrictneſs of his manners had procured him, deter. 
mined to follow his ſteps, and carried his peculiarities to 
a ridiculous and abſurd extreme. At firit, a Cymic phi- 


loſopher, being nothing more than a ſevere public mo. 


nitor, 
Virtutis veræ caſtos, rig:duſque ſatelles “, 


commanded attention and reſpect; but when the freedom 
of cenſure degenerated into ſcurrility, whilſt the vulgar 
admired the boldneſs of theſe philoſophers, the more ju- 
dicious wondered at their impudence; and the whole 
order gradually fell into diſeſteem and contempt. 

Theſe circumſtances will account for the giſgraceful 
tales which have been ſo induſtriouſly propagated con- 
cerning this fect. The ſingularity of the early Cynics, 
and many groſs violations of decorum, which, at a later 
period, rendered the ſe& not only ridiculous but infa- 
mous, furniſhed occaſion to thoſe, who did not care- 
fully diſtinguiſh between the firſt deſign of this inſtitu- 
tion and its ſubſequent abuſes, to declaim againſt the Cy- 
nical philoſophy, as nothing better' than a compound 
of vulgarity, ſpleen, and malignity. An impartial 
enquirer will, therefore, in this part of the hiſtory of 
philoſophy, be particularly cautious in giving credit 
to Athæneus, Lucian, and other writers, who, to 
diſplay their own wit, or to bring philoſophy into 
diſcredit, have, on every occaſion, eagerly cavght 
hold of ſtories diſreputable to philoſophers, without tak- 
ing the pains, and perhaps without wiſhing,. to diſtin- 
guiſhtryth from falſehood. af 

e 


or Ep. 1. 17. 


The ſtern defender of pure virtue's cauſe, | 
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The ſum of the moral doctrine of Antiſthenes and the 


Cynic ſect is this“: Virtue alone is à ſufficient foun- 
dation for a happy life. Virtue conſiſts, not in a. vain 
oſtentation of learning, or an idle diſplay of words, but 
in a ſteady courſe of right conduct. Wiſdom and vir- 
tue are the ſame. A wiſe man will always be contented 
with his condition, and will live rather according to the 
precepts of virtue, than according to the Jaws or cuſtoms. 
of his country. Wiſdom is a ſecure and impregnable. 
fortreſs ; virtue, armour which cannot be taken away. 
Whatever is honourable is good; whatever is diſgraceful 
is evil. Virtue is the only bond of friendſhip. It is better 
toaſſociate with a few good men againſt the vicious multi- 
tude, than to join the vicious, however numerous, againſt 
the good. The love of pleaſure is a temporary madneſs. 
The following maxims and apohpthegms are alſo aſcribed 
to Antiſthenes +: | 55 | 
As ruſt conſumes, iron, ſo doth enyy conſume the 
heart of man. That ſtate is haſtening to ruin, in which 
no difference 1s made between good and bad men. 'The 
harmony of brethern is a ſtronger defence than a wall of 
braſs. A wife man converfes with the wicked, as a phy- 
fician With the ſick, not to catch the diſeaſe, but to cure 
it. A philoſopher gains at leaſt one thing from his man- 
ner of life, a power of converſing with himſelf. The 
moſt neceſſary part of learning is, to unlearn our errors. 
The man who is afraid of another, whatever he may think 
of himſelf, is a flave. Antiſthenes, being told that a 
bad man had been praiſing him, ſaid, What fooliſh thing 
have I been doing? _ | 

Dioctnes I, another celebrated Cynic, was born, in 
the third year of the ninety-firſt Olympiad, at Sinope, a 
city of Pontus. His father, who was a banker, was con- 
victed of debaſing the public coin, and was obliged to 
leave his country. This circumſtance gave the ſon an 
opportunity of viſiting Athens, where he ſoon found in 
Antiſthenes a preceptor of a diſpoſition ſimilar to his 

be own. When Diogenes offered himſelf as a pupil of An- 


tiſthenes, 
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tiſthenes, that philoſopher, having been mortified by ne- 
glet, was in a peevith humour, and refuſed to receive 
him. Diogenes ſtill perſiſting to importune him for ad- 
miſſion, Antiſthenes lifted up his ſtaff to drive him away; 
upon which Diogenes ſaid, Beat me as you pleaſe; 1 
will be your ſcholar *.” Antiſthenes, overcome by his 
_ perieverance, received him, and afterwards made him his 
intimate companion and friend. Diogenes perfectly 
adopted the principles and character of his maſter. Re- 
nouncing every other object of ambition, he determined 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his contempt of riches and ho- 
nours, and by his indignation againſt luxury. He wore 
a coarſe cloak; carried a wallet and a ſtaff; made the por- 
| ticos, and other public places, his habitation ; and de- 
pended upon caſual contributions for his daily bread. 
A friend, whom he had deſired to procure him a cell, 
not executing his order ſo ſoon as he expected, he took 
up his abode in a tub 4, or large open veſſel, in the Me- 
troum. lt is probable, howeyer, that this was only a 
temporary expreſſion of indignation and contempt, and 
that he did not make a tub the ſettled place of his reſi- 
dence. This famous tub is indeed celebrated by Juve- 
nal f: | 


—— Dolia nudi 
Non ardent Cyniei. Si fregeris altera fiet | 
Cras domus, aut eadem plumbo commiſſa manebit{|]. 


It is alſo ridiculed by Lucian 5, and mentioned by Sene- 
ca J: but no notice is taken of fo ſingular a circumſtance 
by other antient writers who have nientioned this philo- 
| | ſopher, 
lian. l. x. c. 116. 


+ Liert. Athan. I. xiii. c. 26. 
1 Sat. xiv. v. 308. | 


Safe in his tub, the naked Cynic lives 


Fear'eſs of fire ; break up his houſe ; next day 
Brings him a new one, or repairs the old. 


De Scrib. Hiſt. Ep. go. 
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ſopher; not even by Epictetus, who diſcourſes at large 
concerning Diogenes, and relates many particulars reſ- 
petting his manner of life. It may therefore be quelti- 
oned, whether this whole ſtory is not to be ranked amon 
the numerous talcs, which have been invented to 5 2 
the ſect of the Cynies to ridicule. | 

It cannot, however, be doubted, that Diogenes prac- 
tiſed the moſt hordy ſelf. controul, and the moſt rigid ab- 
ſtinence *; expoſig himfelf to the utmoſt extremes of heat 
and cold, and livin upon the ſimpleſt diet, caſually fupplied 
by the hand of a - "That he might accompliſh the 
end for which this ſect was inſtituted, the correction of 
luxurious and profligate manners, he, reprehended the 
Athenians, efpecially thoſe of the higher ranks, with 
great freedom and ſternneſs. His reproofs, though ex- 
ceedingly pungent, diſcovered ſo much ingenuity, that 
they commanded the admiration even of thoſe againſt 
whom they were immediately directed. He inculcated a 
hardy patience of labour and pain, frugality, temper- 
ance, and an entire contempt of pleafure. His rigid diſci- 
pline, whilſt it gained him reſpe& and admiration 
trom ſome, brought upon him contempt and indignity 
from others. He appeared, however, alike indifferent to 
both, and at all times preſerved an entire command of 
himſelf. 

It is ſaid, that Diogenes, in his old age (it does not ap- 
pear from what motive) failed to the iſland of Ægina +. 
Upon his paſſage he was taken by a company of Pirates, 
who carried him into Crete, and there expoſed him to 
ſale in the public market. When the auctioneer aſked 
him what he could do, he ſaid, I can govern men, 
therefore ſell me to one who wants a maſter.” Xemiades, 
a wealthy Corinthian, happening at that inſtant to paſs by, 
was ſtruck with the ſingularity of his reply, and purchaſed 
him. When he was delivered to his maſter, he ſaid, © I 
ſhall be more uſeful] to you as your phyſician, than as 
your flave.” On their arrival at Corinth, Xeniades re- 

marking 
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marking the ſingular character and genius of H new 
ſlave, gave him his liberty, and, at length committed to 
him the education of his children, and the direct ion of 
/ his domeſtic concerns. Diogenes executed his truſt with 
fo much judgment and fidelity, that Xeniades uſed to ſay, 
that the gods had ſent a good genius to his houſe. He 
trained up his pupils in 2 diſcipline of the Cynic ſect, 
and took more pains to give them habits of ſelſ- com- 
mand than to inſtruct them in the elements of ſcience. 
He did not however neglect to teach them leſſons of mo- 
ral wiſdom “; and for this purpoſe he chiefly made uſe 
of ſententious maxims, written in verſe by himſelf and 
others, which he required them to commit to memory, 
He allowed them the moderat euſe of athletic exerciſes 
and hunting. The young men were ſo well pleafed with 
their preceptor, that they afterwards treated him with 
great reſpect, and recommended him to the attention of 

their parents. Ps „„ 0 
During this period of his life, Diogenes frequently at- 
tended the aſſemblies of the people at the Craneum, a 
place of exerciſe in the vicinity of Corinth, and at the 
Iſthmian games. Here he appeared in the character of 
2 public cenſor, and, after his uſual manner, ſeverely 
laſhed the follies of the times, and inculcated rigid leſ- 
| fons of ſobriety and virtue. It was at one of theſe al- 
femblies, that the celebrated conference between Alex- 
ander the Great and this philoſopher is ſaid to have hap- 
pened. The ſtory, as it has been related on the au- 
thority of Plutarch 4, is this: Alexander, at this gene- 
ral aſſembly, received the conpratulations of all ranks, 
on being appointed, after the death of his father, to 
| command the general army of the Grecians on their in- 
i tended expelition againft the Perſians. The young 
| Prince, who was not unacquainted with the character of 
Diogenes, expreſſed his Tu rprize, that whilſt other ph: 
loſophers were ready on this occaſion to pay him reſpedd, 
| Diogenes, 
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Diogenes, who refided at Corinth was abſent. Curious 
to ſee a philoſopher, who had given ſo ſignal a proof of 
the haughty independence of his ſpirit, Alexander vi- 
ſited the Crancum, where he found the Cynic fitting ia 
his tub in theſun. In the midſt of a numerous crowd of 
attendants, the king came up to him and ſaid, I am 
Alexander the Great.” The philoſopher, without at all 
relaxing the tone of his ſurly humour, immediately te- 
plied, And I am Diogenes the Cynic.” Alexander 
then requeſted, that he would inform him, if there were 
any ſervice that he could render him. Yes,” ſays he, 
not to ſtand between me and the ſun.” Struck with 
aſtoniſhment, at the magnanimity of this reply, Alexan- 
der ſaid to his friends, who were ridiculing the whimfi- 
cal ſingularity of the Cynic, „If I were not Alexan- 
der, I would be Diogenes.” The ſtory is too good to be 
omitted; but there are ſeveral circumſtances, which in 
ſome degree diminiſh its credibility. It ſuppoſes Dioge- 
nesto live in his tub in the Craneum of Corinth; whereas 
it appears, from the preceding narrative, that at Co- 
rinth he lived in the houſe of Xeniades; and that if he ever 


; dwelt in a tub, he left it behind him at Athens. Alex- 
der was at this time Tcarcely twenty years old, and could 
not call himſelf Alexander the Great; for he did not re- 


ceive this title till his Perſian and Indian expedition, af- 
ter which he never returned into Greece; yet the whole 
tranſaction ſuppoſes him elated with the pride of con- 
queſt. . Thus much however may be conceived be 
E that Diogenes, who; at the beginning of the 
undred and eleventh Olympiad, when Alexander held 


0 the general afſembly of the Greeks, was upwards of ſe- 
p venty years old, might frequently appear in the public 
9 walks of Corinth, and that Alexander might have the 
f curioſity to ſee a man celebrated for his ſingularity, and 
i might fbr this purpoſe viſit him in his uſual public ſta- 
t, tion. It is not unlikely too; that the ſufly Cynic, -to 
$, ſhew his contempt for kings, might treat him with "ſome 


kind of rudeneſs, ſimilar to that which is related above. 
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Some writers aſſert, that after the death of Antiſthe. 
nes, Diogenes paſſed his ſummers in Corinth, and his 
winters in Athens. But there ſeems to be no better 
foundation for this ſtory, than for the whole detail of 
ſmall anecdotes and jeſts which have been aſcribed to 
him. As to.theſe they are entirely contrary to the ge- 
neral ſcope of his philoſophy, and to that authority and 
reſpe& which he enjoyed with the wiſe men of his age; 
and are undoubtedly to be aſcribed to that ſtrong pro- 
penſity to the fabulous which has ſo often diſgraced the 
memoirs of celebrated men with idle and filly tales. If we. 
can pay any credit to the repreſentation of the antients * 
Diogenes was a philoſopher of a penetrating genius, not 
unacquainted with learning, and deeply read in the 
knowledge of mankind. He moreover poſſeſſed a firm 
and lofty mind, ſuperior to the injuries of fortune, hardy 
in ſuffering, and incapable of fear. Contented with a 
a little, and poſſeſſing within himſelf treaſures ſufficient” 
for his own happineſs, he deſpiſed the luxuries of the 
age. From an earneſt defire to correct and improve the 
public manners, he cenſured reigning follies and vices 
with a ſteady confidence which ſometimes degenerated. 
into ſeverity. He ſpared neither the rich nor the power- 
ful; and even ventured to ridicule the religious ſuper- 
ſtitions of the age. This freedom gave great offence to 
multitudes, who could not endure ſuch: harſh and re- 
proachful lectures from the mouth of a mendicant philo- 
pher. The conſequence was, that he ſuffered much ob- 
loquy, and was made the ſubject of ludicrous and diſ- 
graceful calumny. It is wholly incredible, that a man, 
who is univerſally celebrated for his ſobriety and con- 
tempt of pleaſure, and who, for his vehement indigna- 
tion againſt vice, and his bold attempts to reform the 
age in which he lived, has been repreſented by ſome of 
the moſt eminent philoſophers + as one endued with di- 
vine wiſdom, ſhould have been capable of committing 


the 
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the groſſeſt indecencies . The tale of his having ob- 
tained thoſe favours from Lais, the celebrated cour- 
tezan, without reward, which Ariſtippus purchaſed 
at a great price, is wholly inconſiſtent with chronology 3 
for Lais was ſeven years old when ſhe was brought a cap 
tive by Nicias from Sicily to Corinth, in the ninety-firſt 
Olypiad, and Diogenes came to live there, as we have 
ſeen about the hundred and tenth Olympiad ; Lais muſt 
therefore have ; 7 fourſcore years old, and Diogenes 
ſeventy, when this famous amour commenced, not to 
mention ſeveral inſuperable difficulties in the hiſtory of 
Lais f, nor to urge, that for theſe ſtories we are chiefly 
indebted to Athæneus, a writer who ſeems to Note ran- 
ſacked every corner of antiquity, and of his own inven- 
tion too, for tales to the diſcredit of philoſophy. __ 
But though we can, without difficulty, abſolve Dio- 
genes from the accuſation of groſs impudence, we can- 
not ſo eaſily acquit him of the charge of philoſophical 
pride f. There can be nodoubt, that he valued himſelf too 
highly upon a ſingular ruggedneſs of manners, which tho 
ſome might admire, few would be inclined to imitate, It 
was owing to this haughty temper, that he treated other 
philoſophers, and even a and princes, with 
contempt, and that he reprehended vice wherever he 
found it, with bitterneſs and even ſcurrility. That ne- 
glect of civility and decorum which this humour pro- 
duced, is certainly not to be juſtified. Wiſdom did not 
require Diogenes to take the cloak and wallet of a men- 
dicant. | ; bo | 
Various accounts are given concerning the manner and 
time of his death. It ſeems moſt probable that he died 
at Corinth, of mere decay, in the ninetieth year of his 
age, and in the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad . 
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His friends contended for the honour of defraying the 
expences of his funeral; but the magiſtrates of Athens 
ſettled the diſpute, by ordering him an honourable in. 
terment at the public expence. A column of Parian 
marble, terminated by the figure of a dog, was raiſed 
over his tomb ; and his friends ereted many brazen 
ſtatues from reſpe@ to his memory. | 2 20 
Diogenes leftſbehind him no ſyſtem of philoſophy. After 
tbe example of his maſter, he was more attentive to 
practical, than theoretical wiſdom. The chief heads of 
his moral doctrine may be thus briefly ſtated “: 1 
Virtue of mind, as well as ſtrength of body, is chiefly 
to be acquired by exerciſe and habit. Nothing can be 
accompliſhed without labour, and every thing may be 
accompliſhed with it. Even the contempt of pleafure 
may, by the force of habit, become pleaſant. All things 
belong to wiſe men, to whom the gods are friends. The 
ranks 'of ſociety originate from the vices and follies of 
mankind, and are therefore to be deſpiſed. Laws are 
neceſſary in a civilized ſtate; but the happieſt conditionof 
human life is that which approaches the neareſt to a ſtate 
of nature, in which all are equal, and virtue is the only 
ground of diſtinction. The end of philoſophy is to ſub- 
| a the paſſions, and prepare men for every condition of 
ene Aon 55 
From the numerous maxims and apophthegms which 
have been aſcribed to Diogenes we ſhall ſelect the fol- 
lowing; without ſtaying to enquire, what right he has 
to the credit of them : 3 
Diogenes, treading upon Plato's robe, faid © I tram- 
ple under foot the pride of Plato.“ © Yes,” ſaid Plato, 
ec with greater pride of your own.” Being aſked in 
what part of Greece he had ſeen good men? he anſwered, 
«© No where ; at Sparta I Rave feen good boys.” Toa 
friend who adviſed him, in his old age, to indulge him- 
ſelf, he ſaid, © Would you have me quit the race, 
when I have almoſt reached the gaol ?? Obſerving 
a boy 
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a boy drink water out of the hollow of his hand, 
he took his cup out of his wallet, and threw it 
away, ſaying that he would carry no ſuperfluities 
about him. Plato having defined man to be a two- 
legged animal without wings, Diogenes plucked off the 
feathers from a cock, and turned him into the academy, 
crying out, © See Plato's man.” In reply to one who 
aſked him, at what time he ought to dine? he ſaid, If 
you are a rich man, when you will ; if you are poor, 
when you can.“ How happy,“ ſaid one, is Caliſ- 
thenes, in living with Alexander?” “ No,” ſaid Dioge- 
nes, „he is not happy; for he muſt dine and ſup when 
Alexander pleaſes. Plato, diſcourſing cencerning ideas, 
ſpoke of the abſtract idea of a table anda cup (TeareCory- 
ra, xvaloryre) ; Diogenes ſaid, I ſee the table and 
the cup, but not the idea of the table and cup.” 
Plato replied, © No wonder, for you have eyes 
but no intellect.“ His anſwer to an invitation from 
Craterus to come and live with him was, © I had rather 
lick ſalt at Athens, than fit down to the richeſt feaſt with 
Craterus. Being aſked what countryman he was? he 
anſwered, *. A citizen of the world.” To one that 
reviled him he ſaid © No one will believe you, when you 
ſpeak ill of me, any more than they would me, if I were 
to ſpeak well of you.” Hearing one of his friends la- 
ment that he ſhould not die in his own country, he ſaid, 
<« Be not uneaſy ; from every place there is a paſſage to 
the regions below.“ Would you be revenged upon 
your enemy,” ſaid Diogenes, be virtuous, that he may 
haye nothing to ſay againſt you.”? | 
ONESICRITuSs of gina *, who afterwards accom- 
panied Alexander, in his Aſiatic expedition, was an ad- 
mirer of the doctrine and diſcipline of the Gynic ſe, 
and a follower of Diogenes. MoxiMus 4, a Syracuſian, 
who was in the ſervice of a Corinthian banker, feigning 
himſelf mad, left his maſter, that he might aſſume the 
character of a Cynic. His wiſdom and hardy virtue 
Pere 
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were celebrated by Menander *, His doctrine was, T 
Cron her Tupoy eirai mart, © All the opinions of men 
are unſubſtantial, and fleeting as a vapour :” a ſentiment 
which Sextus Empiricus preſſes into the ſeqvice of Scep- 
ticiſm; but it was probably borrowed from Democritus, 
or ſome other of theEleatic ſchool; and only denotes, that 
material things, which are the objects of opinion, are too 
variable and mutable to be the ground of certain know- 
ledge ; a doctrine admitted by Plato, Py thagoras, and 
moſt other antient philoſophers. Monimus i is alſo cele- 
brated for the ſucceſsfn] application of ridicule to the 
reprehenſion of vice, according to the maxim of Ho. 
race IE 


— Ridiculum acrt 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque ſecat res 9. 


After Diogenes, the woſt diſtinguiſhed profeſſor of 
the Cynic philoſophy was CRATEs, a Theban ||, who 
flouriſhed about the hundred and thirteenth Olympiad. 
He was of honourable deſcent, and inherited a large 
eſtate : but, when he devoted himfelf- to philoſophy, 
that he might be free from the dominion of thoſe paſſions 
which are foſtered by wealth, he diſtributed his whole 
property among the poorer citizens. Leaving his native 
city, where he had been adiſciple of Bryſo, an Achæanphi- 
loſopher who has been reckoned among theCynics ©, he 
went to Athens, and there became a zealous diſciple of 
Diogenes z ; adopting in the utmoſt extreme, the ſingula- 
rities of his maſter **, In his natural temper, however, 


he 


* Grot. in not. ad. Excerp. ex Tragic. p. 727. 
f Antonia de ſe r ü. 9 1 5. Sext. Emp adv. Math. . wi. 87 


53. 
+ Sat. i. x. 14. 


5 Oft will the edge of ridicule ſucceed 
To cut the knot, where graver reas' ning fails. 


1 1. . I. vi. 88 5. Suidas. Plut. de Vit. Aer. al t. ii. p. 437. 
q Fabr. -Bib. r. v. ii. p- 351. f Sh „ 
** Laert. noob. pol. p. 202. Florid. p. 355. 
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he was not, like Diogenes, moroſe and gloomy, but 
cheerful and facetious. His mirthful humour gained him 
many friends, and procured him acceſs to the houſes of 
the moſt wealthy Athenians. He acquired ſo much con- 
fidence among the citizens at large, that he was freely 
admitted into their domeſtic circles, and frequently be- 
came an arbiter. of diſputes and quarrels among relations. 
His influence in private families is ſaid to have had a 
great effect in correcting the luxuries and vices, which 
were at that time prevalent in Athens *. 

The wife of Crates, Hip PARHIA If, muſt be menti- 
oned in the liſt of Cynic philoſophers. She was rich, of 
a good family, and had many ſuitors. She entertained, 
nevertheleſs, ſo violent a paſſion for this philoſopher, that 
ihe was deaf to every other propoſal, and threatened her 
parents that, if ſhe were not permitted to marry Crates, 
ſhe would put an end to her life. Crates at the requeſt 
of her parents, repreſented to Hipparchia every circum- 
ſtance in his condition and manner of living, which 
might induce her to change her mind. Still ſhe perſiſted 
in her reſolution, and not only became the wife of Cra- 
tes, but adopted all the peculiarities of the Cynic pro- 


feſſion. Diſgraceful tales have been induſtriouſly circu- 


lated concerning Crates and his wife; but ſince they do 
not appear in any writings of the period in which they 
lived, and are neither mentioned by Epictetus, who 
wrote an apology for the Cynic philoſophy, nor by Lu- 


cian or Athæneus, who were ſo induſtrious in accumu- 


lating calumnies againſt philoſophers, they muſt unqueſ- 
tionably be ſet down among the malicious fictions of later 


writers, who were deſirous to bring the Cynic and Stoic 


ſets into diſcredit. Had either Diogenes or Crates been 


the beaſts which ſome haye repreſented them, it is wholly 


incredible 


* Laert. Plut. de Tranq. An. t. ii. p. 252, Sympol. 2. rom. M, 


p 150. Apul. ib. 
+ Laert. I. vi. c. 96. NS. 
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incredible that Zeno and the Stoics would have treated 


their memory with ſo much reſpect *. 


Mzx'rRocLEs +, the brother of Hipparchia, was alſoa 


- diſciple of Crates. He had formerly been a follower of 
Theophraſtus and of Xenocrates ; but when he com- 
menced Cynic, he committed their works to the flames, 
as the uſeleſs dreams of idle ſpeculation. In his old age 
he became ſo diſſatisfied with the world, that he ſtran- 


gled himſelf. MENIPPus of Sinope, another Cynic, was 
the author of many ſatirical pieces, and is introduced by 
Lucian into ſeveral of his dialogues f. In MEntpemus, 
of Lampſacus 5, the ſpirit of the Cynic ſect degene- 
rated into downright madneſs. Dreſſed in a black cloak, 
with an Arcadian cap upon his head, on which are drawn 
the figures of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, with tra- 
gic buſkins on his legs, with a long beard, and with an 
aſhen ſtaff in his hand, he went about like” a maniac, 
ſaying, that he was a ſpirit, returned from the infernal 
regions to admoniſh the world ||. He lived 1 in the reign 
of Antigonus, king of Macedon J. 

CHAP. 


| * Laert. Sext. Em Pyrr. Hyp. I. i. c. 14. I. iii. c. 24. Apul. I. c. 
Clem. Alex. Strom: 1. iy Lactant. J. iii. c. 1 5. Stob. Serm. 143. p. 
662. | 

+ Laert. I. vi. $ 94. Stob. S. 237. p. 778. 

t Laert. I. v. 6 99- Luc. Char. & Men. 

$ Laert: I. vi. $102. 20s 

Su:das t. iii. p. 589. Athan. I. p. 15. . iv. p- 162. 


< Vidend. Potter Arch. Gr. I. i. c. Jonſ. I. i. c. 8. et Diff, Pe- 
rip. 1. Voſſ. de Sect. c. 17.4 3 9. "Mel Civ. Dei. 1. xiv. c. 20, 
Stollii Diff. de Antiſthene Cyn. : Hiſt. Phil. Mor. p. 77, 83, 97. Fer- 
rarius de Re Veſtiaria, p. ii. I. iv. c. 19. Juliani Orat. de Cynicis. Lipſ. 


Toe I. i. Diff. 13. Horn. Hiſt. Ph. p. 209. Heuman. Diff. de 


liar hab. Pzcil. tom. 1.1. iv. Reiman. Hiſt. Ath. c. 26. Cud- 
worth, c. iv. $ 22. Le Vayer de Virt. Gent. t. v. Op. p. 134. Fonta- 
nelle Dial. des Morts, p. 175. Menzius de Faſtu Phil. Lipſ. 1752. Ma- 
eroh. Somn. _— Li i. C * 
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OF THE STOIC SECT. 


$T.CTION: 3 


OF ZENO AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


as far as reſpected morals, differed from it in words 
more than in reality. Its founder, whilſt he avoided the of- 
fenfive ſingularities of the Cynics, retained the ſpiritof their 
moral do ctrine: at the ſame time, from a diligent com- 
pariſon of the tenets of other maſters, he framed a new 
ſyſtem of ſpeculative philoſophy. This ſect roſe to great 
diſtinction among the Grecians, and gave birth to many 
illuſtrious philoſophers, whoſe names and doctrines have 
been tranſmitted with great reſpect to the preſent times. 
This part of the hiſtory of philoſophy will, therefore, 
require a diligent and minute diſcuſſion. 

ZENO“, the father of the Stoic ſe&, was a native of 
Cittius, a maritime town of Cyprus. This place hav- 
ing been originally peopled by a colony of Phenicians, 
Leno is ſometimes called a Phenician . His father was 
by profeſſion a merchant, but diſcovering in the youth a 

/ | oy | _ 


* Laert. Il. vii. Suidas. | 
} Cic. de Fin. I. iv. Tuſc. Qu, I. v. G. 12. 


HE stoic ſe& was a branch from the Cynic, and, 
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ſtrong propenſity towards learning, he early devoted him 
to philoſophy. In his mercantile capacity he had fre- 
quent occaſion to viſit Athens, where he purchaſed for 


his ſon ſeveral of the writings of the moſt eminent So. 
cratic philoſophers. Theſe he read with great avidity; 


and when he was about thirty years of age, he deter- 
mined to take a voyage to a city, which was ſo cele. 
brated both as a mart of trade and of ſcience. Whe- 
ther this voyage was in part mercantile, or wholly un- 
dertaken for the ſake of converſing with thoſe philoſo- 
phers, whoſe writings Zeno had long admired, is un- 
certain. If 1t be true, as ſome writers relate, that he 
brought with him a valuable cargo of Phenician purple, 
which was loſt by ſhipwreck upon the coaſt of Pirzus, 
this circumſtance will account for the facility with which 
he at firſt attached himſelf to a ſe, whoſe leading princi- 
ple was the contempt of riches. Upon his firſt arrivalin 
Ati.ns, going accidentally into the ſhop of a bookſeller, 
he took up a volume of the Commentaries of Xenophon, 
and after reading a few paſſages, was ſo much delighted 
with the work, and formed ſo high an idea of the author, 
that he aſked the bookſeller, where he might meet with 
ſuch men? Crates, the Cynic philoſopher, happening at 
that inſtant to be paffing by, the bookſeller pointed to 
him, and ſaid, Follow that man.** Zeno foon found 
an opportunity of attending upon the inſtructions of 
Crates, and was ſo well pleaſed with his doctrine, that he 
become one of his diſciples *. But though he highly 
admired the genzral principles and ſpirit of the Cynic 
ſchool, he could not eaſily reconcile himſelf to their pe- 
culiar manners. Beſides, his inquiſitive turn of mind 
would not allow him to adopt that indifference to every 
ſcientific enquiry, which was one of the characteriſtic 
diſtinctions of the ſect. He therefore attended upon 
other maſters, who profefſed to inſtruct their diſciples in 
the nature and cauſes of things. When Crates, diſpleaſed 

| os: 


* Laert. Senec. de Tranq. Anim. c. 14. Plut. de Cap. ex hoſt. ult, 
tom. li. p. 200. | | 
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at his following other philoſophers, attempted to drag 
him by force out of the ſchool of Stilpo, Zeno ſaid to 
him, You may ſeize my body, but Stilpo has laid 
hold of my mind.” After continuing to attend upon 
the lectures of Stilpo ſeveral years, he paſſed over to 
other ſchools, particularly thoſe of Xenocrates and Dio- 
dorus Cronus, By the latter he was inſtructed in dia- 
lectics. He was ſo much delighted with this branch of 
ſtudy, that he preſented to his maſter a large pecuniary 
gratuity, in return for his free communication of ſome of 
his ingenious ſubtleties. At laſt, after attending almoſt . 
every other maſter, he offered himſelf as a diſciple of | 
Polemo. This philoſopher appears to have been aware, Pl 
that Zeno's intention, in thus removing from one {chool 1 


— 


to another, was to collect materials, from various quar- 
ters, for a new ſyſtem of his own ; fog when he came 
into Polemo's ſchool, he ſaid to him, I am no ſtranger, 
Leno, to your Phenician arts; I perceive that your de- 
gn is, to creep ſlily into my garden, and ſteal away my 
rut | | 
Polemo was not miſtaken in his opinion. Having 
| made himſelf maſter of the tenets of others, Zeno deter- 
mined to become the founder of a new ſect. The place 
which he made choice of for his ſchool was called the 
Poccile, or Painted Porch ; a public portico ſo called, 
e from the pictures of Polygnotus, and other eminent 
e 
J 
0 


painters, with which it was adorned. This portico, 
which was the moſt famous in Athens, was called Tr, 
The Porch. It was from this circumſtance, that the 
| tollowers of Zeno were called Stoics +. | 
Zeno excelled in that kind of ſubtle reaſoning, which 


, was at this time popular. At the ſame time, he taught a 
A ſtrict ſyſtem of moral doQrine, and exhibited a pleaſing 
4 picture of moral diſcipline in his own life. It is not 
N therefore at all ſurpriſing, that he obtained the applauſe 
4 and affection of numerous followers, and even enjoyed 
t . | 5 the 
. * Laert. $ 35. Suidas. 


+ Plin. Hiſt, N. i. xxxv. c. 9. Pauſan, I. i. p. 13. 27. 78. Suidas 


7. Polygnotus. 
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the favour of the great. Antigonus Gonates, king of 
Macedon, whilit he was reſident at Athens, attended 
his lectures, and, upon his return, earneſtly invited 
him to his court. He poſſeſſed fo large a ſhare of eſteem 


among the Athenians, that, on account of his ap- 


proved integrity, they depoſited the keys of their cĩtadel 
in his hands. They alſo honoured him with a golden 
crown, and a ſtatue of braſs. Among his countrymen, 
the inhabitants of Cyprus, and with the Sidoniang, 
from whom his family was derived, he was likewiſe 
highly eſteemed *. 

In his perſon, Zeno was tall and flender ; his afpe& 
was ſevere, and his brow contracted. His conſtitution 


was feeble ; but he preſerved his health b 3 great abſte- 


miouſneſs. I ſupplies of his table conſiſted of figs, 
bread, and hoicy+; notwithſtanding which he was 
frequently honoured with the company of great men. 
was a ſingular proof of his moderation, mixed indeed 
with that high ſpirit of independence which afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed his ſect, that when Democharis, ſon of La- 


ches, offered to procure him ſome gratuity from Anti- 


gonus, he was ſo offended, that from that time he de- 
clined all intercourſe with him. In public company, to 
avoid every appearance of an aſſumin 5 temper, he com- 
monly took the loweſt place. Indeed, fo great was his 
modeſty, that he ſeldom choſe to mingle with a crowd 
or wiſhed for the company of more than two or three 
friends at once. He paid more attention to neatneſs and 
decorum in external appearance, than the Cynic philo- 
fophers. In his dreſs indeed he was plain, and in all his 


expences frugal ; but this is not to be imputed to ara. 


rice, but a *contempt of external magnificence. He 
ſhowed as much reſpect to the poor as to the rich; and 
converſed freely with perſons of the meaneſt occupations. 


He had only one ſervant, or, according to Seneca, none] 
Although 


* Laert. I. vii. C6, 7. 
* Clem. Alex. Strom. l. ii. p. 413. Conf. Laert. $ 25. 
4 Laert. Sen. Conſol. c. 12. 
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Although Zeno's ſobriety and continence were even 
proverbial, he was not without enemies. Among his 
contemporaries, ſeveral philoſophers of great ability and 
eloquence employed their talents againſt him. Arceſi- 
laus and Carneades, the: founders of the Middle and 
New Academy, were his profeſſed opponents. Towards 
the latter end of his life , he found another powerful 
adverſary in Epicurus, whoſe temper and doctrines were 
alike inimical to the- ſevere gravity and philoſophical. 
pride of the Stoic ſet, Hence mutual invectives paſſed 
between the Stoics and other ſeas, to which little credit 
is due. At leaſt, it may be fairly preſumed, that Zeno, 
whoſe perſonal character was ſo exemplary, never coun- 
tenanced groſs immorality in his doctrine. 

Zeno lived to the extreme age of ninety-eight4, and 
at laſt, in conſequence of an accident, voluntarily put an 
end to his life. As he was walking, out of his ſchool he 
fell down, and in the fall broke one of his fingers ; upon 
which, he was ſo affected with a conſciouſneſs of infir- 
mity, that, ſtriking the earth, he ſaid, Why am I thus. 
importuned? I obey. thy ſummons ;** and — 
went home, and ſtrangled himſelf. He died in the fir 
year of the hundred and twenty-ninth Olympiad f. The 
Athenians, at the requeſt of Antigonus, erected a monu- 
ment to his memory in the Ceramicum ||. 

From the particulars which have been related concern-. 
ing Zeno, it will not be difficult to perceive what kind of 
influence his circumſtances and character muſt have had 
upon his philoſophical ſyſtem. If his doctrines be dili- 
gently compared with the hiſtory of his life, it will ap- 
pear, that having attended upon many eminent precep- 
tors, and being intimately converſant with their opinions, 
he compiled, out of their various tenets, an heteroge- 
neous ſyſtem, on the credit of which he aſſumed to * 


—_—_—— — —  ——_—  — 0 — 


* Suidas. A. Gell. 1. xvii. c. 21. 

+ Laert. Luc. Longev. t. ii. p. $21. 
+ B. C. 264. 
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ſelf the title of the founder of a new ſect. When he re: 


ſolved, for the fake of eſtabliſhing a ſchool, to deſert 
the philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato, in which he 
had been perfectly inſtructed by Xenocrates and Po. 


lemo, it became neceflary, either to invent opinions 
entirely new, or to give an air of novelty to old fyſ⸗ 


tems by the introduction of new terms and definitions. 
Of theſe two undertakings Zeno prudently made choice 


of the eaſier. Cicero ſays, concerning Zeno“, that he 
had little reaſon for deſerting his maſters, 1 — 


thoſe of the Platonic ſchool, and that he was not ſo much 
an inventor of new opinions, as of new terms. The 
thorny logomachies of Zeno and his followers are thus 


ridiculed by a comic poet quoted by Athenæus þ : 


G Ui 
Axeoa! © SToxxes euTopol Anpe 
Ac UToxpiinges 4. 


That this was the real character of the Porch will fully 


appear, from an attentive peruſal of the clear and accu. 


rate compariſon, which Cicero has drawn between the 


doctrines of the Old Academy and thoſe of the Stoics; 


in his Academic Queſtions. The dialectic arts which 
Zeno learned in the ſchool of Diodorus Chronus, he 


did not fail to apply to the ſupport of his own ſyſtem, 
and to communicate to his followers. As to the moral 


doctrine of the Cynic ſect, to which Zeno ſtrictly ad- 


hered to the laſt, there can be no doubt that he tranſ. 


ferred it, almoſt without alloy, into his own ſchool. 


Et qui nec Cynicos, nec Stoica dogmata legit 
A Cynicis tunica diſtantia ||. 5 Pc 


„De Fin. I. iii. Tuſc. Q. l. v. 
+ L. xiii. 
t Ye ſages of the Porch, loquacious tribe, 
Traders in trifles, arbiters of words, 
And cenſors ! hear! 


4 


} Juv. Sat. x31. v. 121. 


$ Not fetch'd from Cynic or from Stoic ſchools ; 
In habit differezt, but alike in rules. Owen. 


In 
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In morals, the principle difference between the Cynics 


and the Stoics was, that the former diſdainedthe culti- 
vation of nature, the latter affected to riſe above it. On 
the ſubje& of phyſics, Zeno received his doctrine from 


Pythagoras and Heraclitus, through the channel of the 


Platonic ſchool *, as will fully appear from a careful 


compariſon of their reſpective ſyſtems. 


- ", 7 


The Stoic philoſophy, being in this manner of hete- 


rogeneous origin, it neceſſarily partook of the ſeveral 
ſyſtems of which it was compoſed. The idle quibbles, 
ejune reaſonings, and impoſing ſophiſms, which ſo juſtly 
expoſed the ſchools of the dialeCtic philoſophers to ridi- 
cule, found their way into the Porch, where much time 
was waſted, and much ingenuity thrown away, upon 
queſtions of no importance. Cicero cenſures the Stoics + 
for encouraging in their ſchools a barren kind of diſpu- 
tation, and employing themſelves in determining trifling 
queſtions, in which the diſputants can have no intereſt, 
and which, at the cloſe, leave them neither wiſer nor 
better. And that this cenſure is not, as ſome modern 
advocates for Stoiciſm have maintained, a mere calumny, 
but grounded upon fact, ſufficiently appears from what 


cus, concerning the logic of the Stoics. Seneca, who 
was himſelf a Stoic, candidly acknowledges this }. 


deſcend to ſuch trifling occupations. But it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that, at this time, a fondneſs for ſubtle diſputa- 


the arts of reaſoning and ſophiſtry was a ſure path to 


ably a ruling paſſion, were ambitious of this kind of re- 
putation. Hence it was, that they engaged with ſo. much 

vehemence in verbal conteſts, and that they largely con- 
i tributed 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. iii. c. 14. 
+ De Fin. I. iii. c. 1. I. iv. c. 3. 
I Ep. 48. 82. 113. 


tions ſo generally prevailed in Greece, that excellence in 


is ſaid by the antients, particularly by Sextus Empiri- 


— — At 


It may perhaps be thought ſurpriſing that philoſophers, 
who affected ſo much gravity and wiſdom, ſhould con- 


2 


fame. The Stoics, with whom vanity was unqueſtion- 
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tributed towards the confuſion, inſtead of the improve. 


ment, of ſcience, by ſubſtituting vague and ill defined 


terms in the room of accurate conceptions. The moral 
part of the Stoical philoſophy, in like manner, partook 


of the defects of its origin. It may be as juſtly objected 


againſt the Stoics as the Cynics, that they aſſumed an ar: 


tificial ſeverity of manners, and a tone of virtue above the 


condition of a man. Their doctrine of moral wiſdom 
was an oſtentatious diſplay of words, in which little re- 
gard was paid to nature and reaſon. It profeſſed to raiſe 
human nature to a degree of perfection before unknown; 
but its real effect was, merely to amuſe the ear, and cap- 


tivate the fancy, with fictions which can never be 
- realiſed. Laſtly, the phyſical and theoretical ſyſtem of 


the Stoics, like thoſe from which it had been borrowed; 
had, in its principles, a ſtrong bias towards euthuſiaſm. 
If, as we have before ſhewn, the doctrine of Plato, which 
derives the human mind from the foul of the world; has 
this tendency ; much more muſt this be the caſe with the 
Stoical doctrine, which fuppoſes, as we ſhall afterwards 
ſee, that all human ſouls have immediately proceeded 
from, and will at laſt return into, the divine nature: 
The extravagancies and abſurdities of the Stoical phi- 
loſophy may alſo be in ſome meaſure aſcribed to the vehe- 
ment conteſts whieh ſubſiſted between Zeno and the Aca- 
demics on the one hand, and between him and Epicurus 
on the other. For, not only did theſe diſputes give riſe 
to many of the dogmas of Stoiciſm, but led Zeno and his 
followers, in the warmth of controverſy; to drive their 
wgumients to the utmoſt extremity, and to expreſs them- 
tlves with much greater confidence, than they would 
YTobably otherwiſe have done. This is perhaps the true 
eaſon why ſo many extravagant notions are aſcribed to 
he Stoics, particularly upon the ſubject of morals. Whilſt 
Zpicures taught his followers to ſeek happineſs in tran- 
juillity, or a free dom from labour and pain, Zeno ima- 
rined his wiſe man, not only free from all ſenſe of plea- 
ure, but void of all paſſions and emotions, and capable 
ff being happy in the midſt of torture. That he nen 
| By avol 
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avoid the torpid indolence of the Epicureans, he had re- 
courſe to a moral inſtitution, which bore indeed the lofty 
front of wiſdom, but which was elevated far above the 
condition and powers of human nature, _ - 
The natural diſpoſition of Zeno, and his manner of 
life, had, moreover, no inconſiderable influence in fixing 
the peculiar character of his philoſophy, By nature ſe- 
vere and moroſe, and conſtitutionally inclined to referve 
and melancholy, he early cheriſhed this habit by ſybmit- 
ting to the auſtere and rigid diſcipline of the Toth 
Thoſe qualities, which he conceived to be meritorious in 
himſelf, and which he found to conciliate the admiration 
of mankind, he naturally transferred to his imaginary 
character of a wiſe or perfe& man. His followers; am- 
bitious of acquiring reputation in the ſame way, put on 
an appearance of gravity and dignity, which they were 
more careful to ſupport by external ſhow, than by the 
real practice of ſublime or uſeful virtues. Hence it hap- 
pened, that the more eminent Stoics themſelves ſaw rea- 
ſon to complain of the inconſiſtency of many of their own 
ſet, who were philoſophers in words, rather than in ac- 


It is no proof of the perfection, which ſome have been 


mankind, than to the peculiarities of the Stoical fyſtem, 


* Arr. Epic. Diff, 1: iv: e. 9. I. ii. 6: 23. A! GOL 1 v G. 19. 
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which, as we ſhall preſently ſee, were not adapted to che. 
riſh the genuine ſentiments either of virtue or piety. 
In order to form an accurate judgment concerning the 
_ doctrine of the Stoics, beſides a careful attention to the 
© particulars already enumerated, it will be neceſſary to 
guard with the utmoſt caution againſt two errors, into 
which ſeveral writers, who have beſtowed unlimited 
praiſe upon the Stoical philoſophy, have fallen. 4 
Great care ſhould be taken, in the firſt place, not to 
judge of the doctrine of the Stoics from words and ſenti- 
ments, detached from the general ſyſtem, but to conſider 
them as they ſtand related to the whole train of premiſes 
and concluſtons. For want of this caution, many mo- 
derns, dazzled by the ſplendid expreſſions which they 
have met with in the writings of the Stoics concerning 
God, the ſoul, and other ſubjects, have imagined that 
they have diſcovered an invaluable treaſure : whereas, 
if they had taken the pains to reſtore theſe brilliants to 
their proper places in the general maſs, it would ſoon 
have appeared, that a great part of their value was ima- 
ginary. They who would not aſcribe to the Stoics tenets 
which they never held, and affix to their language a mo- 
dern meaning which they never conceived, - muſt dili- 
gently. examine their whole ſyſtem, and explain de- 
tached paſſages in ſuch a ſenſe, as ſhall be moſt conſiſtent 
9 0 their general doctrine, and their fundamental prin- 
ciples. 5 = 
The ſecond caution is, not to confound the genuine 
doctrines of Zeno, and other antient fathers of this ſect, 
with the gloſſes, or improvements, of the later Stoics. 
Any one who attentively examines the writings of the 
ohiloſophers after the promulgation of the Chriſtian doc- 
trine, will petceive that the Stoics, in order to ſupport 
the credit of their ſyſtem, artfully accommodated their 
language, and even their tenets as far as they were able, 
to the Chriſtian model. Out of the many proots of this 
change, which might be adduced, we fhall ſelect one, 
which is the more worthy of notice, as it has occaſioned 


many : diſputes among the learned. The doctrine we 


mean 
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mean is that concerning Fate. This doctrine, according 
to Zeno and Chryſippus (who herein meant to combat 
Epicurusꝰs doctrine of the fortuitous coneourſe of atoms) 
implies an eternal and immutable ſeries of cauſes and ef- 
fects, within which all events are included, and to which 
the Deity himſelf is ſubject: whereas, the later Stoict, 
changing the term Fate, into The Providence of God, 
diſcourſed with great plauſibility on this ſubject, but ſtill 
in reality retained the antient doctrine of univerſal fate. 
From this example; a judgment may be formed concern- 
ing the neceſſity of uſing ſome caution, in appealing to the 
writings of Seneca, Antoninus, and Epictetus, as autho- 
rities, in determining wliat were the original doctrines 
of the Stoic philoſophers: 412 
If the remains of the Stoic philoſophy, preſerved by 
Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, Sextus Empiricus; Simpli- 
cius, and Stobæus, be diligently and cautiouſly com- 
ared with the writings of Seneca, Antoninus, and 
Fpiterus, the following will perhaps appear to be a 
faithful repreſentation of the leading tenets of this cele- 
brated ſect, under the diſtin& heads of Philoſophy in ge- 
neral, Logic, Phyſics, Metaphyſics, and Morals. 
Concerning PHILosoPHY IN GENERAL, the doctrine 


of the Stoics was * that wiſdom conſiſts in the know- 


iedge of things divine and human; that philoſophy is 
ſuch an exerciſe of the mind as produces wiſdom ; that 
in this exerciſe conſiſts the nature of virtue; and conſe- 
quently, that virtue is a term of extenſive meaning, com- 
prehending the right employment of the mind in reaſon- 


ing, in the ſtudy of nature, and in morals. The wiſdom 


of the Stoics is either progreſſive, through ſeveral ſtages; 
or perfect, when every weakneſs is ſubdued, and every 
error corrected, without the poſſibility of a relapſe into 
folly, or vice, or of being again enſlaved by any paſſion, 
or afflicted by any calamity f. With Socrates and the 
Cynics, Zeno repreſented virtue as the only true wiſdom; 
b A 2 2 but 
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but being diſpoſed to extend the purſuits of his wiſe man 
into the regions of ſpeculation and ſcience, he gave, after 
his uſual manner, a new ſignification to an old term, and 
comprehended the exerciſe of the underſtanding in the 
{earch of truth, as well as the government of the appe- 
tites and paſhons, under the general term, Virtue *. The 
propriety of this extenſive definition of virtue, and the 
. great importance of the united exerciſe of the intellectual 
and active powers of the mind, are thus beautifully aſ- 
ſerted by the philoſophical emperor +. * Let every one 
endeavour fo to think and act, that his contemplatiye and 
active faculties may at the ſame time be going on towards 
perfection. His clear conceptions, and certain know- 
ledge, will then produce within him an entire confidence 
in himſelf, unperceived perhaps by others, though not 
affectediy concealed, which will give a ſimplicity and 
dignity to his character; for he will at all times be able 
to judge, concerning the ſeveral objects which come be- 
fore him, what is their rea] nature, what place they hold 
in the univerſe, how long they are by nature fitted to 
laſt, of what materials they are compoſed, by whom they 
may be poſſeſſed, and who is able to beſtow them, or 
take them away.“ 1 | 

Theſum of the definitions and rules given by the Stoics 
concerning Locic is this: 

Logic is either rhetorical or dialectic. Rhetorical logic 
is the art of reaſoning and diſcourſing on thoſe ſubjects 
which require a diffuſe kind of declamation. Dialectic, 
is the art of cloſe argumentation in the form of diſputa- 
tion or dialogue. The former reſembles an open, the 
latter a cloſed hand. Rhetoric is of three kinds, delibe- 
rative, judicial, and demonſtrative. The dialectic art is 
the inſtrument of knowledge, as it enables a man to dil- 
tinguiſn truth from error, and certainty from bare pro- 
bability. This art conſiders things as expreſſed by words, 
and words themſelves |. | | 


External 
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External things are perceived by a certain impreſſion 
made either upon ſome parts of the brain, or upon the 
precipient faculty, which may be called an image, 
cavraciz, fince it is impreſſed upon the mind, like the 
image of a ſeal upon wax. This image is commonly 
accompanied with a belief of the reality of the thing per- 
ceived ; but not neceflarily, ſince it does not accompany 
every image, but thoſe only which are not attended with 
any evidence of deception. Where only the image is 
perceived by itſelf, the thing is apprehenſible; where it 
is acknowledged and approved as the image of ſome real 
thing, the impreſſion is called Apprehenſion, ualzanli, 
becauſe the object is apprehended by the mind, as a body 
is graſped by the hand. Such apprehenfion, if it will 
bear the examination of reaſon, is Knowledge ; if it is 
not examined, it is mere Opinion; if it will not bear 
this examination, it is Miſapprehenſion. The ſenſes, . 
corrected by reaſon, give a faithful report; not by afford- 
ing a perfect apprehenſion of the entire nature of things, 


but by leaving no room to doubt of their reality. Nature 
has furniſhed us with theſe apprehenſions, as the ele- 
ments of knowledge, whence further conceptions are 
raiſed in the mind, and a way 1s opened for the inveſtiga- 
tions of reaſon +. „ ng 
Some images are Senſible, or received immediately 
- through the ſenſes ; others Rational, which are perceived 
$ only in the mind. Theſe latter are called sie 
, notions or ideas. Some images are Probable, to which 
. the mind aſſents without heſitation; others Improbable, 
e to which it does not readily aſſent; and others Doubtful, 
» where it is not entirely perceived, whether they are true 
is or falſe. True images are thoſe which ariſe from things 
1 really exiſting, and agree with them. Falſe images, or 
* phantaſms, are immediately derived from no real object. 
s, images are apprehended by Immediate Perception, 
| RF ö 
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through the ſenſes, as when we ſee a man; Conſequenti- 
ally, by likeneſs, as when from a portrait we apprehend 
the original; by Compoſition, as when, by compound - 
ing a horſe and man, we acquire the image of a Centaur; 
by Augmentation, as in the image of a Cyclops ; or by 
Diminution, as in that of a pigmy *, | + 055 
Judgment is employed either in determining concern 
ing particular things, or concerning general propoſitions. 
Injudging of things, we make uſeof ſome one of our ſenſes, 
as a common criterion or meaſure of apprehenſion, by 
which we judge whether a thing is, or is not; or whether 
or not, it exiſts with certain properties ; or we apply tg 
the thing, concerning which a judgment is to be formed, 
ſome artificial meaſure, as a þallance, a rule, &c. ; or 
we call in other peculiar meaſures to determine things 
not perceptible by theſenſes. In judging of general pro- 
poſitions, we make uſe of our pre-conceptions, on, i- 
verſal principles, as criteria or meaſures of judgment +. 

The firſt impreſſions irom the ſenſes produce in the 
mind an inyoluntary emotion; but a wiſe man after- 
wards deliberately examines them, that he may know 
whether the be true or falle, and aſſents to or rejects 
them, as the evidence which offers itſelf to his under- 
ſtanding appears ſufficient or inſufficient. This aſſent or 
approbation (u Y) will indeed be as neceſſarily 
given, or withheld, according to the ultimate ſtate of the 
proofs which are adduced, as the ſcale of a ballance will 
ſink or riſe, according to the weights which are placed 
upon them ; but 9 heh vulgar give immediate credit 
to the reports of the ſenſes, wiſe men ſuſpend their aſ- 
ſent, till they have deliberately examined the nature of. 
things, and carefully eſtimated the weight of evidence f. 

The mind of man is originally like a blank leaf, 
wholly without characters, but capable of receiving any. 
The impreſſions which are made upon it, by means of 
the ſenſes, remain in the memory, after the objects 
* Laert. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 1. ii. Plut. Plac. I. iv. c. 12. 
+ Cic. Acad. QI. i. Laert: Sext. Emp. adv. Loon. 
| Cic. Ac. Q. iv. A. Gellius, I. xix. c. 1. 
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which occaſioned them are removed; a' fuccefſion of 
theſe continued impreſſions, made by fimilar objeQs, pro- 
duces experience; and hence ariſes permanent notions, 
opinions, and knowledge. Even univerſal principles, 
t are originally formed by experience, from 
ſenſible images- All men agree in their common. noti- 
ons or pre- conceptions; diſputes only ariſe concerning 
the application of theſe to particular caſes*, 
Theſe three things are mutually related; the expreſ- 
fon, the notion or image in the mind which is expreſſed, 
and the external object, Under the head of expreſſion, 
dialectics conſider vocal ſound, as expreffed by letters; 
the ſeveral parts of ſpeech; the etymology, analogy, or 
anomaly of ſyntax; the fignification of words, and other 
properties of language. The notion or image expreſſed 
is the pc e, phantaſy, already explained r. 
Dialectics conſider things as capable of being claſſed 
under ſpecies and genera, The moſt comprehenſive ge- 
nus is that which inclu des all beings bot real and ima- 
ginary. Things are ſubdivided into four kinds; 1 Sub- 
ſtance. 2. 2 which are the differences of ſub- 
ſtances, not taken individually, but collected into one 
notion in the mind. 3. Modes, reſpecting quantity, 
place, time, &c. 4. Relations, as thoſe of father and 
ſon, right and left. Things conſidered with reſpect to 
ſpeech are ſaid to be AexTa, capable of being expreſſed 
in words. This character includes what is imaginary, 
as well as what is real. All notions reſiding in the mind 
ready for expreſſion, come under this deſcription . 
Predicates are thoſe things which are predicated, or 
declared, concerning another. When theſe are con- 
ne&ed with the perſon, or thing, to whom the predicate 
is applied in a direct aſſertion, the ſentence is called an 
axiom. An axiom may be either ſimple or compound ; 
| | „ ſimple, 
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fi mple, which does not confiſt of ſeveral different axi- 
oms, or of one axiom twice taken; compound, conſiſt: 
ing of one axiom diverſified, or of more than one. In 
compound axioms, that which immediately follows the 
conjunction if, fence; &c. is called the antecedent, tle f 
reſt the conſequent. Complex axioms are of various 
kinds, according to the nature of the conjunction which 
connects them, whence they are connective, conjunctive, 3 
disjunctive, caſual, comparative, &c. Axioms admit 
of various other characters, as poſſible, probable, neceſ. 
ſary, paradoxical, contrary. An argument (Acyos) com. 
monly conſiſts of a general truth admitted ( Auf up); a 
particular: caſe ſuppoſed (reo 4 "and a conclu- 
fon (E. pa). For example : Tf It be day it is light; 
but it is 7 therefore it is light. An argument admits 
of more Waeiy in its form than a ſyllogiſm. It may 
conſiſt of one complex propoſition, as, Thou Rveſk, 
therefore thou breatheſt; or, the concluſion may be 
tuch, as neceſſarihj to follow from the premiſes, though 
there be not a' major and 'minor, For example: The 
firſt is equal to the fecond, and the ſecond is equal to the 
third, therefore the firſt is equal to the third. * This ar- 
gument, though concluſive, is not tyllo iſtical, for want 
of this univerfal propoſition, | things which are equal 
to the fame thing are equal to one another, f. 

Beſides theſe, and other technical modes of arguing, . 
the Stoics, amuſed themſelves with uibbles, and falla- 
cies, of the. fame kind with thofe which we have before | 


noticed in the Meg arc School; but of this ridiculous 


methodiof* Filing © one, example f ſhall ſuffice. Protag 
ras the Sophiſt agreed to HERS 4 young man in ak i 
quence, for a large firm, one half of which was to be 


paid in hand, the other Half upon 9 firſt ſucceſsful. 
pleading i in the courts. Neglecting t 


plead for a long 


e oo Protagoras had cOMpRrely/. inſtructed him in 
wo the 
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plexed the judges, and, without coming to any determi- 


on 


nation, they diſmiſſed the dC IST i 
Such vagaries of human ingenuity, however, trifling 
and ridiculous in themſelves, | an inſtructive exam- 
ple of the folly of attempting to excel in trifles, and of 
the miſchief. ariſing from philoſophical vanity : they 
well illuſtrate the poet's doctrine, | * 


rege 


- Sapientia prima eſt 
Stultitia. caruiſſe “. 


What can we ſay concerning the whole buſineſs of 


dialectics, as it appears to have been conducted by the 


Stoics, but exclaim with Seneca 3 O pueriles ineptias.! 
in hoc, ſupercilia ſubduximus ? in hoc, barbam demiſſi- 
mus ? hoc eſt, quod triſtes docemus, et pallidi f“ 


Let us paſs on to the Stoical doQrine concerning na- 
ture. n ö 
According to Zeno and his followers |, there exiſted. 
2 . - .*. . 
from eternity a dark and confuſed chaos, in which was 
8 4 0 * — 4 RN « ; - contained 


* The beginning of. wiſdom is, to be free from folly. 

+ Childiſh trifling ! Is it for this we contract our brows, and let our 
_ grow ? Are theſe the leſſons we teach with ſuch pale and diſmal 
doks 38 Fu nog, * | 
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contained the firſt principles of all future beings. This 
chaos being at length arranged, and emerging into va- 
riable forms, became the world, as it now ſubſifts. The 
world, or nature, is that whole, which comprehends all 
things, and of which all things are parts and members, 
The univerſe, though one whole, contains two princi- 
ples, diſtin& from elements, one paſſive, the other active. 
The paſſive principle is pure matter without qualities; 
the active principle is reaſon or God. This is the fun- 
damental doctrine of the Stoics concerning nature. In 
order to underſtand clearly wherein it differs from other 
fyſtems, a brief review of the antient doctrines upon 
this ſubje& will be neceſlary *. 2885 

It appears from the preceding parts of this work, that 
almoſt all antient philoſophers agreed in admitting two 
principles in nature, one active and the other paſſive, but 
that they differed in the manner in which they conceived 
thefe principles to ſubſiſt. Some held God and Matter 
to be two principles, which are eternally oppoſite, not 
only differing in their eſſence, but having no common 
principle by which they can be united. This was the 


. vg. 


at 
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at a certain time brought into form, by the energy of the 
divine inhabiting mind. This was the SysTEM os EMA- 
NATION, COmrmOne embraced by the antient barbaric 
philoſophers, and afterwards admitted into the early the- 
ogonies of the Greeks, Others attempted to explain the 
ſubject more philoſophically, and to avoid the abſurdity 
which they conceived to attend both the former ſyſtems, 
aſſerted, that God, the rational and efficient principle, is 
as intimately connected with the univerſe, as the human 
mind with the body, and is a forming power, ſo origi- 
nally and neceffarily inherent in matter, that it is to be 
conceived as a natural part of the original chaos. This 


ſyſtem ſeems not only to have been received by the Tonic 
philoſophers, Thales and Anaximander, but by the Py- 7 
thagoreans, the followers of Heraclitus, and others. 


Zeno, determining neither to innovate upon the doQrine 
of the Academy, and neither chuſing to adopt the Dual- 
iſtic, nor the Emanative Syſtem, embraced the third by-. 4 | [ 
potheſis, which, though not originally his own, we ſhall _. 
diſtinguiſh by the name of the STorcaL SysTEM. Un. | 
willing to admit, on the one hand, two oppoſite prin- 
ciples, both primary and independent, and both abſolute _ 
and infinite; or, on the one to ſuppaſe matter, which is 
in its nature diametrically oppoſite to that of God, the ac- 
tive efficient cauſe, to have been derived þy emanation . 
from him; yet, finding himſelf wholly unable to derive 
theſe two principles from any common ſource, he con- 
founded their efſence, and maintained that they vere fo 
eſſentially united, that their nature was one and the fame. 
That this was the real doctrine of the Stoics will ap- 
pear from the ſequel. 3 
The Stoical ſyſtem teaches, that both the active and 
paſſive principles in nature are corporeal, ſince whatever 
acts or ſuffers muſt be ſo. The efficient cauſe, or God, is 
pure ether, or fire, inhabiting the exterior ſurface of the 
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heavens, where every thing which is divine is placed, 

This ethereal ſubſtance, or divine fire, comprehends al! ; 

the vital principles by which indvidual beings are necel- 
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ſarily produced, and contains the forms of things, which, 
from the higheft regions of the univerſe, are diffuſed 
through every other part of nature *. - 
Seneca, indeed, calls God Incorporeal reaſon ; but 
by this term he can only mean to diſtinguiſh the divine 
ethereal ſubſtance from groſs bodies; for, according to 
the Stoics, whztever has a ſubſtantial exiſtence is corpo- 
real; nothing is incorporeal, except that infinite vacuum 
which ſurrounds the univerſe ; even mind and voice are 
corporeal, and, in like manner, Deity. : 
Matter, or the paſſive principle, in the Stoical ſyſtem, 
is deſtitute of all qualities, but ready to receive any form; 
inactive and without motion, unlefs. moved by ſome ex- 
ternal cauſe. The contrary principle, or the ethereal 
operative fire, being active, and capable of producing 
all things from matter, with conſummate ſkill, accord- 
ing to the forms which it contains, although in its nature 
cornoreal, conſidered in oppoſition to groſs and ſluggiſh 
matter, or to the elements, is ſaid to he immaterial and 
fpiritual +. . 1 
For want of carefully attending to the preceding dil. 
tinction, ſome writers have been fo far impoſed upon, 
by the bold innovations of the Stoics in the uſe of terms, 
astoinfer from the appellations whichthey ſomtimesapply 
to the deity, that they conceived him to beſtrictly and pro- 
perly incorporeal. The truth appears to be, that, as they 
fometimes ſpoke of the ſoul of man, a portion of the divi- 
_ nity, as an exceedingly rare and ſubtle body, gwpa d 
10e NK * AgTTojaepiqepor, and ſometimes as a warm Or 
fiery ſpirit, eue wSIepuor. j» fo 1224 ſpoke of the deity 
2s corporeal, conſidered as diſtinct from the incorporeal 
vacuum, or infinite ſpace; but as ſpiritual, conſidered in 
oppoſition to groſs. and inactive matter. They taught, 
indeed, that God is underived, incorruptible and eternal; 
poſſeſſed of intelligence; good and perfect; the 1 
| | Ca ule 
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cauſe of all the peculiar qualities or forms of things; and 
the conſtant preſerver and govetnor of the world; and 
they deſcribed the deity under many noble images, and 
in the moſt elevated language. The hymn of Clean- 
thes *, im particular, is juſtly admired for the grandeur 
of its ſentiments, and the ſublimity of its dition. But 
if in reading theſe deſcriptions, we haſtily aſſociate with 
them modern conceptions of deity, and neglect to recur 
to the leading principles of the ſect, we ſhall be led into 
fundamental. miſapprehenſions of the true doctrine of 
Stoiciſm. For according to this ſet, God and Matter 
are alike underived and eternal, and God 1s the former 
of the univerſe in no other ſenſe, than as he has been the 
neceſſary efficient cauſe, by which motion and form have 
been impreſſed upon matter. What unworthy notions 
the Stoics entertained of God, ſufficiently appears from 
the ſingle opinion of his finite nature; an opinion which 
neceſſarily followed from the notion, that he is only a 
part of a ſpherical, and therefore a finite univerſe. 

On the doctrine of divine providence, which was one 
of the chief points upon which the Stoics diſputed with 
the Epicureans, much is written, and with great ſtrength 
and elegance, by Seneca, Epictetus, and other later Sto- 
ics. But we are not to judge of the genuine and original 
doctrine of this ſect, from the difourſes of writers, 
who had probably improved their notions, or at leaſt cor- 
rected their language on this ſubje&, by viſiting the 
Chriſtian ſchool +. The only way to form an accurate 
judgment of their opinions concerning providence is, to 
compare their popular language upon this head with their 
general ſyſtem, and explain the former conſiſtently with 
the fundamental principles of the latter. If this be fairly 
done it will appear, that the agency of deity is, accord- 
ing to the Stoics, nothing more than the active motion 
of a celeſtial ether, or fire, poſſeſſed of intelligence, 
which at firſt gave form to the ſhapeleſs _— groſs 

| | matter, 


Clem. Alex. ad Gent. p. 47. Stob. H. Stephan. Poeſ. Phil. p. 
49. Cudworth Int. Syſt. e. iv. $ 25. | | 2 
+ Arrian. Epict. I. i. Diſſ. 12. 
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matter, and being always eſſentially united to the viſible 
world, by the ſame neceſſary agency, preſerves its order 
and harmony. The Stoic idea of providence is, not that 


of an infinitely wiſe and good being, wholly independ. 


ent of matter, freely directing and porn all things, 
but that of a neceſſary chain of cauſes and effects, ariſing 
from the action of a power, which is itſelf a part of the 
machine which it regulates, and which equally with that 
machine is ſubject to the immutable law of neceſſity. Pro- 
vidence, in the Stoic creed, is only another name for ab- 
folute neceſſity, or fate, to which God and Matter, or 
the univerſe which conſiſts. of both, is immutably ſub- 
*': | 

; The rational, efficient, and active principle in nature, 
the Stoics called by various names; Nature, Fate, Jupi- 
ter, God. © What is nature, ſays Seneca +, © but 
God ; the divine reaſon, inherent in the whole univerſe, 
and in all its parts; or you may call him, if you pleaſe, 
the author of all things.” And again, Whatever ap- 
pellations imply celeſtial power and energy, may be juſtly 
applied to God ; his names may properly be as numerous 
as his offices.” The term Nature, when it is at all dif- 
tinguiſhed in theStoic ſyſtem from God, denotes, not a 
ſeparate agent, but that order of things which is necel- 


farily produced by his perpetual agency. 


Since the active principle of nature is comprehended 
within the world, and with matter makes one whole, 
it neceſſarily follows, that God penetrates, pervades, and 
animates matter, and the things Which are formed from 
itz or, in other words, that he is the Soul of the Uni- 
verſe. In this manner he is deſcrbied by Manilius J. 


Vivere mundum 
Et rationis agi motu, cum ſpiritus unus 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. i. Antonin. I. vii. $ 9. | 
+ De Benef. I. iv. c. 7. Queſt. Nat. I. i. c. 45. Lactant- J. ii. $ 
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Per cunctas habitet partes, atque irriget orbem, 
Omnia pervolitans corpuſque animale figuret *. 


The univerſe is, according to Zeno and his followers, 
dla iu xaiaodurinn f, a ſentient and animated 
being.“ Nor was this a new tenet, but, in ſome ſort, the 
doctrine of all antiquity. Zeno, however, underſtood 
this doctrine in a ſenſe different from that in which it was 
conceived by many former philoſophers. Plato, and 
other advocates of the Dualiſtic ſyſtem, ſuppoſed the 
world to be endued with a ſoul, but conceived this ſoul 
to have been derived from the deity, of an inferior na- 
ture, and united by the will and power of God, at a cer- 
tain time, to matter, which till then had been without 
this animating principle. Thoſe philoſophers, who held 
the Syſtem of Emanation, conceived God to have been 
eternally the ſource of matter, from whom it proceeded, 
and on whom it is inſeparably dependent for motion and 
animation. But Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and after theſe 
Zeno, taking it for granted that there is no real exiſtence 
which is not corporeal, conceived nature to be One 
Whole, conſiſting of a ſubtle ether and groſs matter, the 
former the active, the latter the paſſive principle, as eſ- 
ſentially united as the ſoul and body of man: that is, they 
ſuppoſed God, with reſpect to nature, to be, not a co- 
exiſting but an informing principle. | 

In fine, although the Deity of the Stoics is the efficient 
and intelligent cauſe of all the effects which are produced 
in the world, yet his nature and attributes are much leſs 
perfect than many admirers of this ſyſtem have repre- 
ſented. Reſiding primarily in the ſuperior celeſtial re- 
gion, and being thence diffuſed, as a ſubtle fire, through 
a finite world, his univerſal preſence falls far ſhort of the 
attribute of immenfity, as it belongs to the divine na- 
turef. United to matter by the immutable chain of ne- 


ceſſity, 


One ſource of life, one animating ſoul, 


Dwells in each part, and forms and guides the whole. 


+ Laert. I. vii. $ 139* 
: Seneca Præf. Qu. Nat. A. Gellius, I. yi. c. 11. 
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ceſſity, he wants that freedom of action, which appears 
to be one of the molt eſſential characters of the Supreme 
Being. The original communication, and the perpetual 
preſervation of forms and qualities, by the neceſſary 
action of a ſubtle fire upon matter, though this principle 
be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of reaſon and intelligence as 
well as energy, is certainly an idea of deity, which falls 
far ſhort of that pure and ſublime doctrine, which repre: 
fents God as creating and governing the world by volun- 
tary agency, and with wiſe deſign. That the Deity is, 
according to the Stoic doctrine, ſubject to the law of ne- 
ceſſity no leſs than matter and all ſubordinate beings; 
Seneca, and other writers of this ſect, expreſsly aſſert. 
Both gods and men are bound.“ ſays he, by the ſame 
chain of neceſſity. Divine and human affairs ate alike 
borne along in an irreſiſtible current ; cauſe depends upon 
cauſe; effeQs ariſe in a long ſucceſſion; nothing happens 
by accident, but every thing comes. to pals in the eſta- 
bliſhed order of nature. "0 | 
Portions of the ethereal ſoul of the world being diſtri: 
buted throughout all the parts of the univerſe, and ani- 
mating all bodies, hence ariſe, in the ſyſtem of the Stoics, 
inferior Gods or Demons, with which all nature is peo- 

pled: All theſe divinities they conſidered as derived from 
the ſoul of nature, and as limited in their duration. 
„ Chryſippus and Cleanthes,” ſays Plutarch +, © taught, 
that the heavens, the earth, the air, and the ſea, are full 
of gods; but that none of them are immortal, except 
Jupiter, to whom all the reſt will at length return, and 
in whom they will loſe their ſeparate exiſtence.“ Demons 
were divided by the Stoics into fuperior and inferior; the 
ſuperior, thoſe which inhabited the ſun and ſtars, which 
they conſidered as gg is Avyinas, animated ſubſtances; 
the inferior, human ſouls ſeparated ſrom the body, or he- 
roes. Illuſtrious men,“ ſays Cicero f,' © whoſe ſouls 
ſurvive- 


„Seneca de Providentia, c. 5. Anton. I. iv. $ 16. 24. 34. A. Gell. 
$. vi. ea 2. : | | 3 
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ſurvive and enjoy immortality, are juſtly, eſteemed to be 
gods, ſince they are of an excellent and immortal nature.“ 
Beſides this, there ſeems little reaſon to doubt, that the 
Stoies acknowledged the exiſtence of other inferior divi- 
nities, portions. of the ſoul of the world, and taught that 
they are endued with human paſſions, and t — wi are 
proper objects of ſacrifice and worſhip *.. . 
As the Stoics held, that all inferior divinities are por- 
tions ſeparated from the ſoul of the world ; ſo they con. 
ceived, that a period would arrive, when they would re- 
turn into the firſt celeſtial fire; and ſuppoſed that, at the 
ſame time, the whole viſible world would be conſumed 
in one eneral confla ration f. DAR abs 9 75 $56 bor oil 
The Stoics, as well as all other antient philoſophers, 


* 


were much perplexed with the great queſtion concerning 
the Origin of Evil. Some of them adopted the notion 
of the Platoniſts, and aſcribed it to the defective nature 

of matter, which it was not in the power of the Great 
Artificer to change; aſſerting, that i e 
in the world, not through any defect of {kill in its author, 

but becauſe matter will not admit of the accompliſhment 
of his deſigns . But it was perceived by others, that this 
hypotheſis was inconſiſtent with the fundamental doc- 
trine of Stoiciſm congerning nature. For ſince, accord - 
ing to this ſyſtem; matter itſelf. receives all its qualities 
from God, if. its defects be the cauſe of evil, theſe de- 
feas muſt be ultimately aſcribed to him. No other way 
of relieving this difficulty remained, but to have recourſe 
to fate, and ſay, that evil was the neceſſary conſequence 
of that eternal neceſſity, to which the great Whole, com- 
prehending both God and Matter, is ſubject. Thus, 
when Chryfippus was. aſked ||, whether diſeaſes were to 
be aſcribed to Divine Providence ? he replied; that it was 


Vol.. I. F BD; Þ;-. not 
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not the intention of nature, that thoſe things ſhould hap: 
pen; nor were they conformable to the will of the author 
of nature and parent of all good things; but that, in 


framing the world, fome inconveniencies had adhered, 
by neceſſary conſequence, to his wiſe and nſeful plan. 


Concerning the Second Principle in the univerſe, 
Matter, and concerning the viſible world, the doctrine 
of the Stoies is briefly this: Matter is the firſt effence of 
all things, deſtitute of, but capable of receiving, quali- 
ties. Confidered univerſally, it is an eternal whole, which 
neither increaſes nor decreaſes. Confidered with reſpect 
to its parts, it is capable of increaſe and diminution, of col- 
liſion and ſeparation, and is perpetually changing. Bodies 
are continually 2 towards diſſolution; matter always 
remains the ſame. atter is not infinite, but finite, be- 
ing circumſcribed by thie limits of the world; but its 
parts are infinitely diviſible “. Ws . 

The world is ſpherical in its form, and is ſurrounded 
by an infinite vacuum. The action of the divine nature 
upon matter, firſt produced the element of moiſture, and 
then the other elements, fire, air, and earth, of which 
all bodies are compoſed. Air and fire have eſſential le- 
vity, or tend towards the exterior furface of the world; 
earth and water have eſſential gravity, or tend towards 
the center. All the elements are capable of reciprocal 
converſion; air paſſing into fire, or into water; earth into air 


and water; but there is this effential difference among the 


elements, that fire and air have within themſelves a princi- 
ple of motion, while water and earth are merely paſſive f. 

The ſun is a ſphere larger than the earth, confifting 
of fire of the pureſt kind: it is therefore an animated be- 
ing, and the firſt of the derived divinities. The ſtars too 
are of the ſame kind, fiery bodies endued with perception 


and intelligence, and thereforeto berankedamong the gods. 


They are noui iſhed by exhalatic ns from the ſcas and zi- 


* Laert. I. vii. 5 150. Ant. I. ir. 5 4. Sen: Fp. 36, 38, 58. Stob. 
Eci. Ph. c. 14. - 1 
+ Plut. Plac. Phil. I. ii. c. 1, 2, 18. Laert. I. vii. $ 136, 141, 142. 
Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. c. 17. 24. Sen. Nat Qu. |. iii. c. 20. Lucret. J. i. v. 781. 
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Becauſe the heavenly bodies are animated, they are ca- 
pable of foreſeeing future events, and of deelaring to man- 
kind, by certain ſigns, the appointments of fate. Mani- 
lius expreſſes the doctrine of his ſect; when he ſays; 


Sidera diverſos hominum variantia caſus . 

e Ii ati guad: u e 1 ne. SEN 83 
The foundation of this notion is, that the ſtars being 
pure and perfect portions of the divine nature, muſt be 
acquainted with the decrees of fate . 


The celeſtial bodies move; in their orbits; in the fol- 
lowing order: Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, 
the Sun, the Moon: The moon, which gccupies the 
loweſt part of the ethereal region, is, like the reſt; 4 
fiery Iuminary poſſeſſed of intelligence; but the fire is 
mixed with air; whence the ſpots upon its ſurface. Its 
form is ſpherical; and its motion ſpiral, and of two kinds; 
the one, from Eaſt to Weſt, with the heavens; the other, 
from Weſt to Eaſt, through the ſigns bf the Zodiac . 
Below the ſphere of the moon is the region of the air. 
The earth is the moſt denſe;part of the world, and is the 
main ſupport of nature, likethe bones of an animated body. 
The earth; with its waters, forms a globe; which is the 
center of the world: it always remains immoveable l. 
The world, including the whole of nature, God and 
Matter; ſubſiſted from eternity, and will for ever ſubſiſt; 
but the preſent regular frame of nature had a beginning; 
and will have an end. The parts tend towards a diſſolu- 
tion, but the whole remains immutably the ſame. The 
world is Hable to deſtruction from the prevalence of 
moiſture, or of dryneſs; the former producing an univer- 
 *> 001430b 501 w9Nis "yg ft 00:105T hay ad 
* The conſcious ſtars, vers'd in the will of fate, 
Unfold what good, or ill, on mortals wait. 


_ + Cie. Nat. D. J. ii. c. 20. Laert. I. vil. $.145. Stob. p. 56. Plut. de 
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ſal inundation, the latter an univerſal conflagration, 


Theſe ſucceed each other in nature as regularly as winter 
and ſummer. When the univerſal inundation takes 
place, the whole ſurface of the earth is covered with was 


; ter, and all animal lite is deſtroyed; after which, nature 


is renewed and ſubſiſts as before, till the element of fire, 
becoming prevalent in its turn, dries up all the moiſture, 
converts every ſubſtance into its own nature, and at laſt, 

y an univerſal. conflagration, reduces the world to its 
priſtine ſtate. At this period, all material forms are loſt 
in one chaotic maſs: all animated nature is xe united to 
the deity, and nature again exiſts in its original form, as 
one whole, conſiſting of God and. Matter. From this 
chaotic ſtate, however, it again emerges, by the energy 
of the Efficient Principle, and gods and men, and all the 
forms of regulated nature, are renewed, and to be 4if- 
ſolved and renewed in endleſs ſucceſſion *.:. , 1 

The general inundation, Which is, admitted into the 

Stoic ſyſtem, however ſimilar in terms! to, the antiem 
tradition concerning the deluge, differs from it in this 
material reſpect, that it happens at regular intervals by 
the ſame neceſſary law which produces theſucceſſion of the 
ſeaſons. The doctrine of conflagration is a natural con- 
ſequence of the general ſyſtem of Stoiciſm. For ſince, 

according to this ſyſtem, the Whole proceſs of na- 
ture is carried on in a neceilary ſeries of cauſes and ef · 
fects, when that operative fire which at firſt, burſting 
from chaos, gave form to all things; and which has ſince 
pervaded and animated all nature, ſhall have conſumed 
its nutriment; that is, when the vapours which are the 
food of the celeſtial fires ſhall' be exhauſted, a deficiency 
of moiſture muſt produce an univerſal | conflagration- 
This grand revolution in nature is, after the doctrine of 
the Stoics, thus elegantly deſcribed by Ovid t: 


Eſſe 


Laert. Philo de Mund. incorr. p. 940. Euſeb. Prep. I. iv. p. 816. 
Cic. de N. Deor. I. iii. c. 46. Stob. Ecl. Ph. c. 24. * SIE, at. J. 
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Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tempus 
Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regio cœli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operoſa laboret “. 


Seneca, ſpeaking of the ſame event, ſays 4, the time will 
come when the world will be conſumed, that it may be 
again renewed; when the powers of nature will be turned 
againſt herſelf; when ſtars will ruſh-upon ſtars, and the 
whole material world, which , now appears. reſplendent 
with beauty and harmony, will be deſtroyed in one ge- 
neral conflagration. In this grand cataſtrophe of nature, 
all animated beings, (excepting the univerſy] intelligence) 
men, heroes, demons, and gods, ſhall periſh together. 
Seneca the tragedian, who was of the ſame ſchool with 


the philoſopher, writes f: 


Cceli regia concidet, 1 

Certos atque obitus trahet, _ 

Atque omnes pariter deos 
Perdet mors aliqua et chaos ||. 


During the courſe of this vaſt conflagration, the Stoics 
conceived that the world would expand, and in its chaotic 
ſtate continue to fill a much larger portion of infinite 
ſpace than it had required, or would again require, in a 
ſtate of orderly arrangment 5. After an interval of reſt, 
ſays Seneca ©, in which the deity will be intent upon tis 

| a 2 . own 
"0 Rememb'ring in the fates a time when fire 
Should. to' the battlements of heaven afpire, | 
When all his blazing worlds above ſhould. burn, 
And all th' inferior globe to cinders turn. Davpxx. 


+ Herc. Oct. v. 1112, 
The mighty palace of the ſky,, 
In ruin fall'n is doom'd to lie, b 
And all the gods, its wreck beneath, 
Shall fink in chaos and in death. * 


$ Plut. Repug t. iii. p. 462. | ' 
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own conceptions, the world will be entirely renewed; 
evety animal will be reproduced; and a'race of men, free 
from guilt, and born under happier ſtars, will re-people 
the earth. Degeneracy and corruption will, however, 
again creep into the world ; for it is only whilſt the hu- 


Fe „„ ROM ORC 08. 
man race is young, that innocence” remains upon the 


earth. The grand *courſe of things, from the birth to 
the deſtruction of the world, which, according to the 
Stoics, is to be repeated in endleſs fucceſſion, is accom- 
pliſhed within a certain period. This period, or tated 
round of nature, is probably what the antients meant by 
the Great Year. $4.38 > 5 nne nnen 8 
From this brief account of the Stoic doctrine of the 
final conflagration, it evidently appears, that it differs in 
ſeveral eſſential particulars from the Chriſtian doctrine on 
this head. It is the work of fate, perſormed by natural 
and mechanical laws, and tepeated eternally at certain 
periods, without any good reaſon, fince with every revo- 


lution the ſame diſorders and vices return. Philo juſtly 


Fidicules this dogma; remarking , that the Sfoics make 
their deities act like children, who gaiſe up piles of fand 
ouly for the pleaſure of beating them down. Several of 
the Stoics themſelves were aware of the abſurdity of this 
yſtern, and rejected it; particularly Boethius, Poſidonius, 
Diogenes the Babylonian, and Panztius; ND) 
It is à neceffary conſequence of this doctrine, of the 
conflagration and ſubſequent reſtoration of all things, that 


the race of men will return to life. Whence it appears 


ia what ſenſe we are to underſtand the Stoig doctrine of 
a reſurrection, upon which, Seneca has Written with ſo 
much elegance; and what meaning we art to annex to 
his word, When he ſays +, „Death, of whieh we are fo 
mach afraid, and which we are ſo defirous to avoid, is 
only the interruption, not the deſtruction, of our exiſt- 
ence; the day will come, which will reſtore us to life.” 
This renet is not to be confounded with the Chriſtian 
doctrine of the reſurrection of the body; for, according 


10 
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to the Stoics, men return to life, not by the voluntar 
appointment of a wiſe and merciful God, but by the law 
of fate; and are not renewed for the enjoyment of a better 
and happier condition, but drawn back into their former 
ftate of imperfection and miſery, Accordingly Seneca 
ſays, © This reſtoration many would reject, were it not 
that their renovated life is accompanied with a total obli- 
v110n of paſt events *.” 

Man, according to the Stoics, is an image of the world; 
one whole, compoſed of body and mind. The mind of 
man 1s a ſpark of that divine fire, which is the ſoul of the 
world, That Eternal Reaſon, by which all nature is ani- 
mated, and which, by its productive power, communi- 
cates eſſential qualities to every thing that exiſts, im- 
preſſed the forms, qualities, and powers of man upon 
certain portions of matter. The ſoul of man, being a 
portion of the deity, is then of the ſame nature; a ſubtle 
fiery ſubſtance, endued with intelligence and reaſon ; but 
the energy of this principle is confined and reſtrained, in 
the birth of man, by its union with groſſer matter +. 

Concerning the duration of the ſoul of man, the Stoics 
entertained very different opinions. Cleanthes thought, 
that all ſouls would remain till the final canflagration. 
Chryſippus was of opinion, that this would only be the 
lot of the wiſe and good ; and Seneca || ſeems to have 
entertained the ſame notion. Epictetus and Antoninus 5 
aſſerted, that as ſoon as the ſoul is releaſed from the body, 
it returns to the ſoul of the world, or is loſt in the uni- 
verſal principle of fire. Some were ſo abſurd as to, be- 
lieve, that the human ſoul, conſiſting of a fiery ſpirit 
condenſed by. ir its union with air, is capable of being ex- 


_—_— 


L. e: 

1 Manil, I. ii. Cic. de Leg. Li i. Sen. Ep. go. Qu. Nat. I. I, <6. 
I. iii. c* 29. ad Helv. c. 6. Plut. de Repug. ic. t. it. p. 31. Cic. in 
Somn. Scip. Plin. I. ii. c. 26. Arrian. I. i. Diff. 14. iii. 24. Anton. I. iv. 
9 4. I. ii. S 4. L ix. 5 8. Laert. I. vii. § 158. . | ; 

r Laert. J. vii. $ 157. Plat. Plac. I. i iv. c. 7. 

Senec. Conf. ad Marc. c. ult. Ep. 63. 

8 Arr. L. ii. Dic 13. Ant. I. iv. LI 21. 
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Whilſt others, with equal abfurdity, can - 


364 
tinguiſhed * *. 


ceived that the human ſoul, ſhut up within the groſs 
body, could not, at death, find a free paſſage, but re- 
mained with the body till it was entirely deſtroyed. The 
only idea of the immortality of the ſoul, which ſeems to 


have been entertained by the Stoics, was that of a reno- 


vation of being, in that faxed circuit of things which we 


have ſeen to — one of their fundamental doctrines. In 


the univerſal reſtoration of nature, ſome-imagined that 
each individual would return to its tormer body; whilſt 
others conceived, 


that, after a revolution of the Great 
Year, ſimilar dls would be placed in ſimilar bodies. 
The ſoul, which as appears from what has been ſaid 
concerning its origin, was donceived by the Stoics to have 
been material, they repreſented as conſiſting of eight 
diſtinct parts; namely, the five ſenſes, the productive 
faculty, the power of ſpeech. and the ruling part, 
To WYEmortxory, or reaſon f. T hoſe who held Je ex- 


iſtence of the ſoul after death, ſuppoſed it to be removed 


into the celeſtial regions of che gods, Where it remains, 


till, at the general conflagration, all ſouls, both human 


and divine, ſhall be loſt in the deity.* But many ſuppoſed, 


that before they were admitted among the divinities, they 


muſt purge away their inherent vices and imperfections, 
by a temporary reſidence in the aerial region between the 
earth and the moon itſelf fl. With reſpect to depraved 
and ignoble ſouls, it was à common opinion, that after 


death they were agitated in the lower region of the air, 
till the hery parts were ſeparated from the groſſer, and 
roſe by their natural levity to the orbit of the moon, 
where they were ſtill further purified and refined: a kind 
of mechanical purgatory, which very well agreed with 


the mechanical principles of the Stoic philoſophy. Theſe 
fancies are treated with ridicule, by Epictetus and Se- 


neca e Who a WE r the een of oo 


* Sen. Ep. 57. Thomaſius de 3 ws 

+ Laert: I. v. H 157. Plat. Flac. I. iy. 6. 2—4. 

5 Sen. ad Marc. c. 258 Flut. de Fac. Luo. t. iii. 383. La. 1. vü. 
C. 88 


j Arr. I. ii. Dif. 13. Ser. ad Marc. c. 19. Ep. 17 
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men after death in terms, which might have ſuited a 


better ſyſtem. Seneca, conſoling Marcia under the loſs 
of her ſon, ſays *, The ſacred aſſembly of the Scipios 
and Catos, who have themſelves deſpiſed life, and ob- 
tained freedom by death, ſhall welcome the Jour to the 
region of happy ſouls. Your father himſelf (for all are 
there known to all) ſhall embrace his grandſon, and ſhall 
direct his eyes, now furniſhed with new light, along the 
courſes of the neighbouring ſtars, with delight explaining 
to him the myſteries of nature, not from conjecture, but 
from certain WG e. Like a welcome guidein an 
unknown city, he will unfold to the 1 nn ſtranger 
the cauſes of the celeſtial appearances.” : 


Upon the preceding principles of phyſics depends the 
whole Stoic doctrine of Morals. Conceiving God to 
be the principal part of nature, by whoſe energy all bo- 
dies are formed, moved, and arranged, and human rea- 
ſon to be a portion of the divinity, it was their fundamen- 
tal doctrine in ethics, that in human life, one ultimate 


end ought for his own ſake to be purſued and that this 


end is, to hve agreeably to nature, that is, to be con- 
formed to the law of fate by which the world is governed, 

and to the reaſon of that divine and celeſtial fire which 
animates all things. Since man is himſelf a microcoſm, 
compoſed, like the world, of matter and a rational prin- 
ciple, it becomes him to I've as à part of the great whole, 
and to accommodate all his deſires and purſuits to the 
general arrangement of nature f. 

Various terms were made uſe of, by different philoſo- 
ohers of the Porch, to expreſs this doctrine. Chryſippus 
taught, that we ought to live according to our experience 
of natural events; Cleanthes, that we ſhould follow the 
nature common to all men; Diogenes the n 


that we | ſhould conform to the reaſon and law of life, 


chuſing 


* Ad 1 . | "I | | 

+ Laert. I. vii. 5 $4, &c. Stob. Ecl. Eth. I. ii. c. z. p. 172. 
dit. Canteri. Cic. de Fin. * c. 11. + Sew. — nw: Anton. I. vi. 115. 
08 Ep. i i. is Fl 


—— 


| . thoſe things which nature inſtructs us to ole 
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chuſing thoſe things which are naturally eligible, and re. 


anztius, that we ſhould yield to the impreſſions na- 
ture; and Poſidonius, that we ſhould contemplate truth, 
follow nature, and imitate God, by making the eternal 
reaſon, and immutable law of the univerſe, the rule of 
our actions. 

Thus to live according to nature, as the Stoics teach, 
is virtue *; and virtue is itſelf happineſs; for the Fg 
preme Good is, to live according to a juſt conception of 
the real nature of things, chuſing that which is in itſelf 


eligible, and rejecting the contrary. Every man, having 


within himſelf a capacity of diſcerning and following the 
taw of nature, lath his happineſs in his own power, and 


is a divinity to himſelf. Horace ſeems to have adopted 


this notion when he ſays tis 


Sed ſatis eſt orare Jovem quz ponit et aufert : 
Det vitam, det opes ; æquum mi animum ipſe parabo . 


Wiſdom conſiſts in diſtinguiſning good from evil |. 
Good is that which produces happineſs according to the 
nature of a rational being. As the order of the world 
confiſts in an invariable conformity to the law af fate, ſo 
the happineſs of man is vo $, that courſe of life 
which flows in an uninterrupted current according to the 
law of nature. Since thoſe things only are truly good, 


which are becoming and virtuous, and virtue, which is 
| ſeated 


* Stob.I. o. Anton. I. vi. & 15. Arr. I. i. Diſſ. 1. l. fi, Diſſ 24 
Epict. Enchir. c. 1. 2. Sen. 195 16, 31, 41, 74s 76. Vit. Beat. c. 15. 
+ Ep. I. i. 18. ult. 


+ For life and wealth to Jove I'II pray: 

" "Theſe Jove can give or take away : 

But for a firm and equal mind, 

This bleſkng i in myſelf III find. FRANCIS- 


Sen. Ep. 71.118. Laert. I. vii. & 88. 102. Cic. de Fin. I. ii. 


c. 10. Anton. I. ii. $ 3. 
5 Epict. Ench. c. 13. Anton. J. x. Sext. Emp. Pyr. I. i. c. zr. 
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ſeated in the mind, is alone ſufficient for happineſs, 
external things contribute nothing towards happineſs, 
and therefore are not in themſelves good. The wiſe 
man will only value riches, honour, beauty, and other 
external enjoyments, as means and inſtruments. of 
virtue; for, in every condition, he is happy in the 
poſſeſſion of a mind accommodated to nature *. Pain, 
which does not belong to the mind, is no evil. 
The wiſe man will be happy in the midſt of torture. 
All external things are indifferent, ſince they can- 
not affect the happineſs of man: nevertheleſs, ſome of 
theſe are conducive, others unfavourable, to the life 
which is according to nature, and as ſuch are proper ob- 
jects of preference or F pecans Tp2HY eve i & ToTpony® 
ub I. Every virtue becoming a conformity to nature, 
and every vice a deviation from it, all virtues and vices 
are equal J. One act of benevolence, or juſtice, is not 
more truly ſo than another ; one fraud is not more a 
fraud than another ; therefore there is. no other diffe- 
rence in the eſſential nature of moral actions, than that 


os 


ſome are vicious, and others virtuous. This is the doc- 
trine to which Horace refers, when he ſays ||; 
) Nec vincet ratio hoc, tantundem ut peccet idemque 
8 Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit hort. 
ö Et qui nocturnus ſacra divum legerit 5. 
* The Stoics advanced many extravagant aſſertions 
d concerning their wiſe man J. For example, that he 
: feels neither pain nor pleaſure ; that he exerciſes nopity; 
, ' 6 R 9 3 +? f 1 - 4 42 ö - t 
5 le 
* Laert. $ 92—102. Cic. de Fin. I. iii. c. 10, 34. Sext. Emp. ib. 
e 20—24 Stob. Ecl. Eth. c. 4. p. 166, &c. 3 EN 
+ De Fin. I. iii. c. 12. 15. 16. Senec. Ep. 74. | 
4. Laert. F 120. Cic. Parad. 3. Stob, Ecl. Eth. p. 174. 
| Swe SE WMS 8 a 
85. f Nor can we judge, 3 by reaſon's eye, 


: Pilf ring and ſacrilege o equal die. 
J Ciceron, Paradoxa. Laert. I. vii, $ 117, Kc. Stob. I. e. 
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that he is free from faults ; that he is divine; that he can 
neither deceive, nor be deceived; that he does all things 
well; that he alone is great, noble, ingenuous ; . that he 
is the only friend; 'that he alone is Fee 3 that he'isa 
prophet, a prie?*, and a king; and the ke. Theſe para. 
doxicat vauntings are Humoroufly ridiculed by Ho- 
race *. ; | 51. cg 2 = , G „ : 6 5 | 2 
— Si dives, qui ſapiens. eſt, 
Et ſutor bonus, et ſolus formoſus, et eſt rex, 
T 


In order to conceive the true notion of the Stoics 
eoncerning their wiſe man, it muſt be clearly underſtood, 
that they did not ſuppoſe: fuch a man actually to exiſt, 
but that they framed in their imagination an image of 
perfection, towards which every man ſhould continually, 
aſpire. All the extravagant things which are to be met 
with in their writings on this ſubject, may be referred to 
their general principle of the entire ſufficiency of vir- 
tue to happineſs, and the confequent indifference of all 
external circumſtances. Or they may, perhaps, be placed 
to the account of mere logomachy f ; for nothing was 
more common, with the philoſophers of the Porch, than 
to depart from the uſual definition of terms, that they 
might excite admration by poſitions, which, when fairly 
explained, appeared either perfectly obvious, or exceed- 
ingly trifling. Seneca himſelf, honeſtly confeſſes this: 
Jou boaſt that you are capable af great attainments, 
far beyond what is commonly to be deſired, or even cre- 
dited. In your vaunting, you affert, that a wiſe man 
cannot be poor; and yet yau do not deny that he is of- 
= OO ©. -.. 
Serm. I. i. Sat. itt. apud fin. 


+ Is not the wiſe a ſhoemaker profeſs'd, | 
Handſome and rich, of monarchy poſleſs'd ? 
Why wiſh for what you have? Francis. 
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ten deſtitute of attendants, clothing, and habitation; 
Remove the maſk of your ſwelling words, by reſtoring 
to things their proper names, and you are immediately 
brought down tꝭò à level with others.“ I 


It is one of the boaſts of the Stoics, that their wiſe 
man is perfectly free, and can do | whatever he pleaſes 
without reſtraint” or compulſion “: and ye nothing is 
more certain, than that they underſtood this freedom to 
conſiſt merely in the ſuperiority of virtue to all external 
circumſtances: For, accordihp to the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Porch, the Human mind is bound by the 
indiſſoluble chain of nature, and ſubject to the eternal 
law of fate; and all human actions are a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of that order, by which all beings in nature 
are irreſiſtibly impelled. Notwithſtanding the lofty things 
which Seneca ſometimes ſays in praiſeof human liberty, he 
acknowledgesf, that man is ſubſect to the law of neceſſity. 
Whatever happens, think that it ought to happen, and 
caſt no rèproach upon nature. It is beſt to endure pa- 
tiently what you cannot mend, and to concur with the 
Divine Being, by whom all things are directed, without 
murmüring. He is a bad ſoldier who follows his com- 
mander reluctantly; let us receive the orders of our 
commander with chearfulneſs, and execute them with 
alacrity; and let us never deſert the path marked out for 
us in the courſe of nature, becauſe it is perplexed with 
difficulties. That man poſſeſſes a truly great mind, who 
delivers himſelf up entirely to God.“ | 

Concerning the progreſs of virtue, and the ſeveral 
ſpecies of virtuous actions, the doctrine of the Stoics is 
as follows: | „ Bio MIGH 302207 th 

Nature impels every man to purſue whatever appears 
to him to be good. Self. preſervation and defence is the 
firſt law of animated nature. All animals neceſſarily de- 
rive pleaſure from thoſe things which are ſuited to them 
but the firſt object of purſuit is, not pleaſure, but con- 

formity 


* Ser. Ep. 41. 51. OE 2 5 
+ Ep. 107. Conf. Arr. I. ini. Diff. 26. Anton. I. vii $ 31. I. vii. 
941. I. x. $ 32. I. iy. 9 32. J. v. 5 3. . | | 
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formity to nature. Every one, therefore; who has 1 
right diſcernment of what is good, will be chiefly con- 
terned to conform to nature in all his actions and purſu its. 
This is the origin of moral obligation. Falſe concepti- 
ons of good produce violent emotions and paſſions, which | 
are contrary to right reaſon and nature: Of theſe the 
principal are, animal deſires, joy, fear, and ;ſortow: 
Paſſions are the deſires of the mind, which it is the oſſice 
of reaſon to prevent, or cure; Wiſdom ſubjects the 
mind to the controul of reaſon, and thus been dan 
formity to nature and virtue . 

Of virtues, ſome are contemplative, others prada 
ſome primary, others ſubordinate.' The contemplatiye 
or ſcientific virtues are thoſe which conſiſt in juſt concep- 
tions and principles; the practical, thoſe which concern 
the conduct of life. The primary virtues are, prudence; 
temperance, fortitude, and juſtice: , Prudence reſpeQs 
the choice and purſuit of goods; temperance, the go- 
vernment of the appetites ; fortitude, the endurance-of 
that which is commonly eſteemed evil; and es the 
offices of ſocial life r. 

All virtues, being the ſame in their origin and end, 
are mutually related and dependant; ; fo that he who pol- 
ſeſſes one poſſeſſes all. As there is no medium between a 
right and a curve line, ſo there is no mean between vir- 


tue and vice; virtue and vice admit of no degrees; either 


of exceſs or defect. Virtue may be taught, and bad men 
may become good men; Virtue is to be ſought for its 
own fake ; not through. the fear of puniſhment, or the 


hope of reward ; for virtue, being a Cy 0 na- 


ture, is in itſelf happineſs f. 108 
Of actions which proceed from deſire, ſome are good, 


ſome are bad, and others indifferent. Good ati on are 


cither, XaTPIWARL IC, actions in themſelves right, or, xa- 
roi l, thole concerning which it may be allerted with 
- proba- 


8 Laer I. vii 985-90. Cie. Tuſe- Q. 1. iv. c. 6. De * ir. 
c. 5, 6, Q, 10, 20, 23. Stub. l. Kg 175, 6 5 
Laert. 8 92. "> Sto Fa Ot 1; 4 
5 eu. $12 "a LED I. E. Plut. de Stele. Rep. t. v. p. 16: 
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probability, that they are convenient, and conducive to 


happineſs. Bad a&tions are thoſe which nature and rea- 
ſon teach us to avoid. Indifferent actions are ſuch as 
reaſon neither preſcribes nor prohibits “. 3 
Duties may be divided into three claſſes, as they reſ- 
pet God, ourſelves, and our neighbour f. 
The duties of religion are, to think juſtly concerning 
God, and to worſhip him piouſſy. He thinks juſtly of 
God, who believes him to be the ſupreme director of hu- 
man affairs, and the author of all that is good and fitting 
in human life. He worſhips God piouit , who reveres 
him above all beings ; who perceives and acknowledges 
him in all events; who is in every thing reſigned and 
obedient to his will; who patiently receives whatever be- 
fals him, from a perſuaſion, that whatever God ap- 
points muſt be right; and in fine, who cheerfully fol- 
lows, wherever divine providence leads him, even 
though it be to ſuffering and death f. . | 
The ſum of a man's duty with reſpect to Himſelf is, to 
ſubdue his paſſions, of joy and ſorrow, hope and fear, 
and even pity. He who is, in this reſpeCt, perfectly maſ- 
ter of himſelf, is a wiſe man; and in proportion as we 
approach towards a ſtate of apathy, we advance towards 
perfection, Virtuous ſelf. command conſiſts, not in pre- 
venting the caſual impreſſions of external objects upon the 
ſenſes, in which the mind is rather paſſive than active; 
but in not giving a voluntary aſſent to thoſe paſ- 
ſions, which external objects excite. A wiſe man ma 
juſtly and reaſonably withdraw from life, whenever he 
finds it expedient; not only becauſe life and death are 
among thoſe things which are in their nature indifferent, 
but alſo becauſe life may be leſs conſiſtent with virtue 
than death. Since all duty ariſes from a conformity to 
nature, it may happen, that a man may be in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that to remain in life may be more contrai y 
| to 


* Lacrt.$ 10 8. (ic. de Fin. I. ii. c. 17. de Offie. I. i c. 3. Stob. I. ca 
+ Epict. Ench. c. 37. Arrian, I. ii. Diff. 14. I. iii. Diſſ. 2. Sim- 
plic. ad Enchir. Anton. I. i. $12. viii 27. ix. 22. | . 

t Epi. L c. Arr. I. i. Dif. xii. 14. 16. Anton. I. ii. 5 1 1. I. vi. 5 
43. Seneca de Tranquil. Animi, &c. paſſim. 
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to nature than to depart. A wiſe man will, at the cloſe. 
of every day, take a retroſpett of his words and actions; 
that he may confeſs his errors and amend. The ſirſt and 
nobleſt office of wiſdom is, to examine ourſelyes, and 
regulate our diſpoſitions and actions by the law: of virtue. 
Hence will ariſe ſelf-denial; and a contempt of. pleaſure, 
A wiſe man will nevet ſuffer himſelf to be diverted from 
| | his duty by any proſpect of en or any: fear of 
Wi! loſs, pain, or death *. 
; The duty we owe towards Others, is to love all men; 
A even our enemies. A good man will love his neighbout 
þ from his heart, will refrain from injuring; and take pleas 
ſure in protecting and ſerving him: He will not think 
himſelf born for himſelf alone, - but for the common 
good of mankind, and will ſhew himſelf kind to all at- 
cor ding to his ability. He will think himſelf ſufficiently 
rewarded by the conſciouſneſs of well doing, and will 
never ceaſe to do good, although he has no witneſs of his 
good deeds, nor is ever likely to receive any applauſe or 
recompence for his benificence. The. wiſe man never 
remits the puniſhment due to a criminal through pity, 
which is a weakneſs not to-be indulged: nevertheleſs, in 
caſes where realon ſuggeits ſufficient grounds for cle- 
mency, he will not treat a delinquent with rigour. He 
ut will relieve the ſick; aſſiſt the ſhipwresked, afford protec: 
. tion to the exile, or ſupply the hungry with food, but 
wi with an undiſturbed mind; and a cheerful countenance z 
1 diſdaining all ſorrow ariſing from ſympathy, as well as 
from perſonal ſufferings. No one is more ready than the 
wiſe man, to exerciſe lenity and. benignity, and to attend 
to the welfare of other individuals, and to the e 
intereſt of mankind +. 


Conc erning 


* Sencc. hs fo i. c. 8. iii. 5 Arr. I. il. Dig. 2. 23. 25 
Cic- Ac. Q. I. i. Laert. 5 1 30, Kc. Cic. de Fin. J. iti. c. 17. Stob. !. 
e. Anton. I. iii. S 1. 37. vii. 44. Plut. hs Stoic. I. c. Sen. Ep. 16. 
17. 55- 58. 63. 60. 70.77. 80. _ 
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Concerning the whole moral ſyſtem. of the Stoics, it 
muſt be remarked, that, although it be highly deſerving 
of praiſe for the purity, extent, and variety of its doc- 
trines, and although it muſt be confeſſed, that in many 
ſelect paſſages of the Stoic writings it appears exceed- 
ingly brilliant, it is nevertheleſs founded in falſe notions 
of nature and of man, and is raiſed to a degree of re- 
finement, which is extravagant and impractable. The 
piety which it teaches, is nothing more than a quiet ſub- 
miſſion to irreſiſtible fate. Ihe ſelf- command which it 
enjoins, annihilates the beſt affections of the human 
heart. The indulgence which it grants to ſaicide is in- 
conſiſtent, not only with the genuine principles of piety, 
but even with that conſtancy which was the heighth of 
Stoic perfection. And even its moral Coctrine of benevo- 
lence is tinQured with the fanciful principle, which lay at 
the foundation of the whole Stoic ſyſtem, that every 
being is a portion of one Great Whole, from which it 
would be unnatural and impious to attempt a ſepara- 
tion. * | | 
We muſt then conclude, that the Ethics of Zeno and 
his followers, however ſplendid, and in many particulars, 
well-founded, deviated, as a ſyſtem, from 6 rinciples 
of nature, and had a tendency to Roduse apical cha- 
e to encourage moral affectation and hypo- 
cru * 444.0 0 OPERA E 
Vol. I. N > 1... WHEAT. 
* Vidend. Jonſ. I. ii. c. 1. 18. Burnet. Arch. I. i. c. 13, Heuman. 
AQ. Ph. v. i. p. 741. v. ii. p. 168: Lipſii Manuductie ad Phil. Stoic. 
et Diſſ. de Phyſ Stoic. Ludg. Bat. 1644. Scioppii Manud: ad Phil. 
_ NN. 1 — S Orat. 15 Phil. - uy Fg 
LUNEN, 1, u. C. 29. art. Sac. Geog. p. 1. I. 1. c. ö ct. 
c. xix. Morhoff. Poirhior. t. n. J. ii. Ay i Crophii Diſt de Gymn. 
Lit. p. 49. Parker de Deo, Diſp. vi. Fabricii Diff. de Cavillationibus 
tojieorum in Syllog. Dif. Werenfels. de Meteor, Orat. Morini Diff. de 
Stoicis hirciſcundiis:” Voſſ. de Theol. Gent. I. ii; e. 49. Otium Vindel. . 
Mel. i. 11, Thomas de Exuſt; Mund. Stoic. De Stoicis ſubdolis Chriſt. 
imit, Temp. Helvet. t. iii. Buddzi Diff. de Error. Stoic. Ot. Vind. Diff, 
1. De Fat. Stoic. ap Amcen. Lit. t. viii, Wolf, de Manich. ante Manich. 
$ 36. Cudworth, c. iv. '$ 25. Zimmerman. Muf. Hiſt. Brem. v. i. Budd. _ 
Ann, Hiſt. Ph. p. 147. Epilt. ad Schelhorn. Amen. Lit. t. viii. Burg- 
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Thomas Diff. de Morte. Obſ. Hal. t. vii. Dif. de Sect. Elp. Hiſt. Miſc. 
Berol. t. v. Thomas de Loco Anim. Sap. t. i. p. 79+ Roetenbecchi Diſſ. 
de Stoic, et Ariſt. Moral. Werenfels. de — an. Or.. 461. 
Centner de Meteor Phil. Dantz. 1744. d vo. 6 | „ 
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OF THE Werl 0 Amp SUCCESSORS: OF ZENO 1 
TE re ITYOOL, . 


FTER bah infiſted fo abby upon «oi life & 
Zeno, and the doctrines of his ſchool, a brief ac. 
count of his diſciples and ſucceffors will fuffice. 
N his life, Zeno had many diſciples, among whom 
be particularly mentioned Perſzus, Ariſto the 
Chian, Herillus, and Sphærus. 
Pers vs , the fon of Demetrius, flauriſhed in the 
hundred and thirtieth Olympiad 4. He was ſerit by An- 


tigonus Gonata to Zeno, fot the purpoſe of copying his 


writings, and for a long time remained with him, as his 
companion and friend, On his return to Antigonus, he 
was entruſted with the charge of the citadel of Corinth; 
but he: was probably more attentive to philoſophy, than 
to civil or military affairs; for he luffered ideen | 

fortreſs to be taken by Aratus, 
 Ax1sTo,t of Chios, the ſon of Miltiades, was an itz“ 
mate aſſociate. of Perſæus, and with him attended upon 
the lectures of Zeno; but he diſcovered a diſpoſition ta 
. and a N to pleaſure, which, were.difs 
| | l 


* Laert. 15 vil. $46. Sade Alben 11 iv. p- mY A. Gen I. ii. o. 18. 
3 Corinch. c. 8, p. 130. Ach. c. & p. 1 Plut. Vit. Arati, t. * 
r * | 
| '+ RB. C. 260. * . ; 
bi Laert. I. vii. 5 160—2. | 
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pleaſing to his maſter, whom he left, and went over to 
the ſchool of Polemon. He ſoon after attempted, but 
with little ſucceſs, to inſtitute a ſchool of his own. He 
was a violent opponent of the Academic philoſophers, and 
particularly of Arcefilaus. The chief points in which he 
innovated upon the Stoic philoſophy were, that there is 
2 certain limit between virtue and vice, in which conſiſts 
indifference; that all phyſical and logical ſtudies: are to 
be rejected; the former, as above all human comprehen- 
fon, the latter as not intereſting to human nature; that 
2 wiſe man will not ſpeculate on opinions; that the na- 
ture of the deity is unknown; and that it is doubtful whe- 
ther he is a precipient being. This laſt opinion ſeems 
rather to have been advanced in oppoſition to the Stoic 
idea of deity, than to imply a general denial of the exiſt- 
ence of God. Ariſto probably conceived the queſtions 
concerning the nature of the univerſe, and of God, to be 


above the human underſtanding, and maintained, that 


the doctrine of Zeno, who aſſerted God to be a ſubtle 
ether, or fire, diffuſed through the world, was incon- 
ſiſtent with the notion of an intelligent nature. Eratoſ- 
thenes, a Cyrenian, born in the firſt year of the hundred 
and twenty-ſixth Olympiad *, a man highly diſtinguiſhed 
by his logical, mathematical, and philoſophical learning, 
was his pupil. He was appointed by Ptolemy Philopa- 
ter, keeper of the Alexandrian library +. 

HERILL us, the Carthaginian, ſubmitted the correction 
of his morals to Zeno, and, deſerting the ſchool of plea- 
ſure, became his diſciple. His peculiar tenet was, that 
icience is the end of life; which he probably underſtood 
not, as Cicero every where interprets his opinion, the 
mere knowledge of abſtract truth, but, as Eaertius and 
Suidas explain it, that the conduct of life ought always. 
to be conformable to truth. His followers are mentioned 
by Cicero as a diſtin Ka but, if it exiſted at all, it 

* 2 Was 
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was of a ſhort duration, and has left nothing worthy of 
remembrance * 

SPHAERUS of Boritbens: was at firſt a follower of Zeno, 
and afterwards of Cleanthes. He taught philoſophy at 
Sparta, and had among his pupils the illuſtrious Cleo- 
menes. He afterwards removed to Alexandria, where 
he enjoyed the protection of Ptolemy Philopater f. 

After the death of Zeno, his ſchool was continued by 
Ci.eantaes of Aſſus, in Lydia. Nis firſt appearance 
was in the character of a wreſtler. ' In this capaci 
he ' viſited | Athens, where the love of philoſophy 
was diffuſed through all ranks of people. He ſoon 

caught the general ſpirit; and though he was poſſeſſed of 
No more than four drachmas, he determined to put him- 
{elf under the tuition of ſome/eminent philoſopher, His 
firſt maſter was Crates the Academic. He afterwards 
became a diſciple of Leno, and a celebrated advocate for 
his doctrines. © INES 

The patient induſtry with which Cleanthes applied 
himſelf to labour, that he might procure himſelf the ne- 
ceſſary ſupports of life without interrupting his philoſo- 
pbical ſtudies, was highly meritorious. By night he 
drew water as a common labourer, f in the public gardens, 
that he might have leiſure, in the day time, to attend the 
ſchools of philoſophy. The Athenian citizens obſetving 
that, though he appeared ſtrong and healthy, he had no 
viſible means of ſubſiſtence; ſummoned him before the 
court of Areopagus, according to the cuſtom of the city, 
to gie an account of his manner of living.” Upon this 
he produced the gardener for whom he drew water, and 
a woman for whom he ground meal, as witneſſes to prove 
that he ſubſiſted by t the honeſt labour of his hands, The 
judges of the court were ſo much ſtruck with admiration 
of this ſingular example of induſtry” and perſeverance, 
that they ordered ten ming to be en him out of the pub- 
ic 1 j which, | however, eno would not” ſuffer 


aim, 
A 1271 


? Laert. I. vii. 165—7. Suidas in 7:05. Tuſc. Qu. 1 | iv. 
T Ib. S 57. Athen. I. viii. c. 13 p. 354. 
"> Luert.). vii. ah 168. Suidas. 71 


him to accept *. Antigonus afterwards preſented him 
with three thouſand mine. From, the manner in which 
this philoſopher ſupported himſelf, he was called gpe- 
KTA, the well-drawers _ _ | | 


Cleanthes was for many years ſo poor, that he was 


obliged to write the heads of his maſter's lectures upon 
ſhells and bones, for want of money to buy paper 4. But, 
notwithſtanding all his poverty, he perſevered in the 
ſtudy of philoſophy, and remained a pupil of Zeno nine- 
teen years. His natural faculties were flow ; but reſolu- 
tion and perſeverance enabled him to overcome every 
difficulty; and he at laſt became ſo complete a maſter of 
the Stoic ſyſtem, that he was perfectly qualified to ſuc- 
ceed Zeno in his ſchool. His fellow diſciples often ridi- 
culed him for his dullneſs, by calling him an aſs; but he 


took no other notice of the ſarcaſm, than by ſaying in his 


defence, that if he was an aſs, he was the better able to 
bear the burthen of Zeno's doctrine. Being reproved for 
his timidity, he replied, *© It is to this quality that I am 
indebted for my innocence.” Though he was not of the 
ſchool of Arceſilaus, when he heard him condemned for 
undermining by his doctrine the foundations of virtue; 
he candidly apologized for himz by 'temarking, that 
though he might ſeem an enemy to virtue in his dif- 
courſes, he ſhewed himſelf her friend in his conduct. 


Alrceſilaus being informed of the handſome apology 


which Cleanthes had made' for him, ſaid to him, 
* You know how much 1 diſlike flattery 3 why will 
you flatter me?” * Is it then Hattery ;” replied Cle- 
anthes, „to ſay of you, that you ſpeak one thing, and 


do another 12“ Cleanthes frequently adviſed his pupils 


to conceive of pleaſure; as a deity ſitting on her throne; 
attended by the virtues, who are ready on every occaſion 


to whiſper in her ear, Do nothing which will occaſion 


pain or grief to yourſelf or others .“ A friend, obſerv- 
& ing 


* Laert. Val, Max. I. viii. c. 79. Sen. Ep. 4. 
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ing him ſilent in 2 company, ſaid, One would think, 
Cleanthes, from your filence, that you took no pleaſure 
in converſing with your friends: Cleantbes replied, 

I know the value of this pleaſure, that ] 
am ſilent; for I wiſh my friends to enjoy it as well as 
myſelf *,” The reaſon which he aſſigned for the ſuperi. 
ority of former philoſophers above the preſent was, that 
formerly philoſophers ſtudied Things, whereas now they 
ſtudy only Words. When he was old, he ſtill bets 
the-uſe of his faculties, and often ſaid, that he ſhould 
always think life worth preſerving, as long as he ſhould 
be able to write and ſtudy. He wrote much, but none 
of his writings remain, except the bymn already men- 
tioned, Long after his death the Roman Senate paid 
rel ect to his memory, by ordering a ſtatue to be erecded 

onour of him at Aſſus 4. 

"After Zeno, no philoſopher more truly hi the 
character, or more induſtriouſly diſplayed the doctrine, 
of the Stoic ſect, than CHR YSsIPPVUSs f. He was a native 
of Solis, a town of Cilicia, afterwards called Pompeiopo- 
lis. His father, Apollonius, was of Tarſus. Having ſpent 
his paternal fortune (as ſome writers ſay, in the public 
ſervice) he devoted himſelf to philoſophy, and fixing his 
reſidence at Athens, became a diſciple of Cleanthes; from 
whom, however, even during his life, he in many par- 
ticulars diſſented. The natural powers of his mind ſoon 

enabled him to diſtinguiſh himſelf above his brethren of 
the Porch, The pants agree in aſcribing to Chry- 
ſippus an uncommon ſhare of acuteneſs and penetration k 
At the ſame time, he was indefatigably induſtrious. It 
is aid, that he ſeldom ſuffered a day to paſs without writ- 
ing five hundred lines $. In diſputation, in which he 
ſpent the greateſt part of his life, he diſcovered a degree 
of projopetuds and confidence which approached towards 
audacity. 


* Stob. Serm. 126. 

+ Strabo. I. xi. p. 610. 

t Laert. I. vii. 179, &c. Suidas. Strabo. 1. xii. p. 462. Solin. c. 42- 
Orig. cont. Celf. I. iv. p. 202. 

Cic. de Nat, D. I. ii. c. 10. 

$ Laert. 


| audacity. He often ſaid to his preceptor, 4 Give me 


doctrines, and I will find a s to ſupport them.“ 

It was a ſingular proof of his baughey irt hat when a 
certain perſon aſked him, What preceptor he would ad- 
viſe him to chuſe for his ſon? he ſaid, Me; for if I 
thought any philoſopher excelled me, I would myſelf be- 
come his pupil.” With fo much contempt did he look 


down upon the diſtinctions of rank, that he would never, 


as other philoſophers did, pay his court to princes or 

eat men, by dedicating to them any of his writings. 
The vehemence and arrogance with which he ſupported 
his tenets, created him many adverſaries, particularly in 
the Academic and Epicurean ſects. Even his friends of 
the Stoic ſchool complained, that in the warmth of diſ- 


pute, whilſt he was attempti wm; bac load his adverſary with 


the reproach of obſcurity abſurdity, his own inge- 
nuity often failed him, 10 he adopted Zach unuſual and 
illogical modes of reaſoning, as gave his opponents great 
advantage againſt him *. It was alſo a common practice 

with Chryſippus, at different times, to take the oppoſite 
ſides of the fame queſtion, and thus furniſh his antago- 
niſts with weapons, which might eaſily be turned, as Oc- 
caſions offered, againſt himſelf. Corn, who was 
one of his moſt able and ſkilful adverſaries, frequently 
availed himſelf of this circumſtance, and Rr Chry- 
ſippus by convicting him of inconſiſtency. Plutarch, in 
his piece, On Stoic Contradictions, has collected 
many examples of inconſiſtent opinions, moſt of which 
are aſcribed to Chryſippus. His {kill in the arts of ſo- 
phiſtry, and particularly his frequent uſe of the figure 
ſorites, is noticed by the ſatiriſt Perſius, who, on this 


1 alluding to the e calls it the RAP of e 
ippus: | 


Inventus, Chryſippe, tui fnitor acer f. a 
Although 
* Cic. Ac. Qu. I. iv. c. 27. Flut. Repugn. Stoic. t. Ri. p. 7 
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Although it cannot be queſtioned that this philoſo- 


pher poſſeſſed great ingenuity and extenſive learning, ſo 


that, after Zeno, he might juſtly be conſidered as the 
main pillar of the Stoic Porch, it muſt nevertheleſs be 
acknowledged, that, as:far as we are able at preſent to 


form a judgment of them, his diſcourſes abounded more 


in curious ſubtleties, and nice diſtinctions, than in ſoli 

arguments. It was the prejudice of party, or the pride 
of Stoiciſm, rather than ſound judgment and juſt criti- 
ciſm, which dictated the encomium that was paſſed upon 
him, that, if the gods themſelves were to hold diſputa- 
tions, they would adopt the manner of Chryſippus *. .; 
Some writers have charged this philoſopher with inde. 


cent freedom of language. But it is not improbable, that 


what he advanced of this kind, was merely in the way of 
paradoxical aſſertion, thrown out in the courſe of diſpu- 
tation, for the ſake of diſplaying his ingenuity. It has 
been ſaid too, that Chryſippus taught doctrines entirely 
ſubverſive of religion. Plutarch afferts +, concerning 
Chryſippus and Cleanthes, that when they had filled 
heaven, earth, the air, and the fea, with divinities, they 
allowed none of them to be exempt from death, except 
Jupiter alone, into whom they thought that all the other 
deities would at laſt be reſolved. From this paſſage it has 
been inferred, that it was a doctrine of the Stoics, that 


the divine nature is mutable and corruptible. But it ap- 


pears from the.Stoic ſyſtem of nature, as it has been al- 
ready explained, that this concluſion from the paſſage in 
ue is without foundation. According to this ſyſtem, 
the inferior deities, which are portions of that divine fire 
by which all nature is animated, will, in the general con- 
flagration of the univerſe, return to the ſource from which 
they were originally derived, till a general renovation 
ſhall take place. That Chryſippus did not recede from 
the idea of the Stoic fchool concerning nature, the fol- 
lowing paſſage from Cicero] fully proves: ain, 

NY who 
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who is eſteemed the moſt ingenious interpreter of Stoic 
dreams, has aſſembled a numerous band of unknown 
gods; indeed ſo perfectly unknown, that the human 
mind, though it be capable of forming conceptions of 
every kind, is unable to frame a conjecture concerning 
their nature. He ſays, that the divine energy is placed 
in reaſon, and in the ſoul or mind of the univerſe. The 
world itſelf he maintains to be God, or a univerſal effu- 
fon of his ſpirit, and aſſerts, that the ſuperior part of 
this ſpirit, which conſiſts in mind and reaſon, is the com- 
mon nature of things, containing the whole, and every 
part. Sometimes he ſpeaks of God as the power of fate, 
and the neceſſary chain of events; ſometimes he calls him 
fire, or the ether which I mentioned above; and ſome- 
times he deifies the fluid parts * of nature, as water and 
air; and again, the earth, the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, 
and the univerſe, in which theſe are comprehended, and 
even thoſe men, who have obtained immortality.“ There 
is nothing in this account which is not perfectly conſo- ' 
nant ro the phyſics and theology of the Stoic ſyſtem, in 
the ſenſe in which they have been already explained. It 
ſeems, therefore, reaſonable to exculpate Chryſippus 
from any other kind of impiety, than that which may be 
charged upon the ſeq, of which he was one of the chief 
ſupporters. 1 15 
Chryſippus wrote about ſeven hundred books, three 
hundred of which were upon logical ſubjeQs ; but in all 
his works he made large and numerous quotations from 
the writings of others. Of theſe nothing remains, ex- 


cept a few extracts, which are preſerved in the works of 


Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, and Aulus Gellius. He died 
in the hundred and forty-third Olympiad 4, eighty- 
three years of age. A ſtatue was erected to his memory 


by Ptolemy f. 
The 


* Vid. loc. Daviſii edit. p. 37. n. 8 
T B. C. 208. | | 
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The immediate ſucceſſor of Chryſippus, * in the Stvic 
ſchool, was ZEN of Taksus “, or, as ſome ſay, of 
Sidon. He does not appear to have receded in 
reſpect from the Stoic tenets, except that he withheld his 
aſſent to the doctrine of the final conflagration. 

Diodr Nas of Seleucia, called alſo the BABYLONIAN#; 
from the vicinity of Babylon to his native place, next aſ. 
ſumed the chair, and applied himſelf ſo diligently to the 
ſtudy and propagation of the Stoic doctrine, that. Cicero 
calls him a great and reſpectable Stoic. This was un- 
queſtionably the reaſon, for which he was ſent with Car. 
neades and Critolaus on the celebrated embaſſy from 
Athens to Rome, of which we have already taken notice 
in our account of the life of Carneades. Seneca relates , 
that as he was one day diſcourſing upon anger, a fooliſh 


_ youth, in hopes of raiſing a laugh againſt the philoſo- 


pher by making him angry, ſpit in his face; upon which 
Diogenes meekly and prudently ſaid, I am not a 

but I am in doubt whether I ought not to be ſo.” | He 
lived to the age of eighty-eight years F. ANTIPATER 
of Tarſus J, the diſciple and ſucceſſor of Diogenes the 
Babylonian, 1s applauded, both by Cicero and Seneca, 
as an able ſupporter of the Stoic ſect. His chief oppo- 
nent was Carneades. 

PAN TIus, a Rhodian, was a polite and reſpectable 
philoſopher. He enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with 
feveral eminent Romans, particularly Scipio and Lzlius; 
and Cicero ſays *, that his abilities and accomplithments 
rendered him highly worthy of their friendſhip. * He 
_ diſliked the Stoic dottrine of apathy 4+ ; was a great ad- 
mirer of Plato, and freely borrowed apinions and ſenti- 
ments from philoſophers of every ſect. His moral doc- 

trines 


 *® Laert. l. vii. & 38. Suidas. Euſeb. Prep. l. xv. c. 18. 

* 1 vi. $ 81. 
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houſe, he forbade his lictor to knock, as was uſual, at 
the door. The hero, who had ſubdued the eaſtern and 
weſtern world, paid homage to philoſophy, by lowering 
the Za/ces at the gate of Poſidonius. When he was in- 
formed, that he was at that time ſick of the gout, he vi- 
ſited him in his confinement, and expreſſed great regret 


that he could not attend upon his ſchool. Upon this 


Poſidonius, forgetting his pain, gratified his gueſt, by 
delivering a Mſcourt: in 15 — the ſubject of 
which was to prove, that nothing is good which is not 
honourable f. He ſtudied natural as well as moral 
ſcience ; and in order to repreſent the celeſtial phenomena, 
he conſtructed a Kind of planetarium ||, by means of which 
he exhibited the apparent motions of the ſun, moon, and 
planets round the earth. Cicero ſays $, that he himſelf 
attended upon this philoſopher ; and a later writer Þ af- 
ſerts, that he was brought to Rome by Marcellus, in 
the ſeven hundred and ſecond year from the building of 


the city “*. 
Thus 


* Cic. De Off. I. ii. c. 14. Ac. Q. I. iv. 33. De Fin. I. i. c.2.1. 
ir. c. ult. Tuſc. Q. 1. i. c. 32. De Div. I. i. c. 3. 7. J. ii. c. 42. 

+ Laert. 1. vii. F 38. Strabo. I. vii. p. 3 1 6. I. xiv. p. 655. 

4 Cic. Tuſc. _ ii. c. 25. Plin. I. yi. Ep. 30. 

|} Cic, De Nat. Deor. I. ii. c. 34. | 
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Thus much concerning the Stoic ſect, the laſt branch 
of the IoN Ie School *. | 


Vidend. Cudwerth. c. iv. $ 25. Bayle. Sciopp: Elem: Phil. Mor: 
. 165: Zwinger. Theatr. Vit. Hum. v. 19 F 3560. Thomaſ. de Plagig 
| Lit $ 388. Euſeb. Prep. Ev. l. vi. c. 6. Gaſſend. Vit. Epic. I. iii. c 5; 
Schmid. de Chryſip. Log. Jonſ J. i. c. 13. I. ii. c. 8. Meurſ. de Ceramic. 
Voſſ. de Nat Log. c. viii. $ 18. Hiſt. Gr. I. iii. p. 324+ Weidler. Hiſt. 
Aſtr. c. vi. $ 18- | 


CHAP. XII. 


OF THE ITALIC OR PYTHAGORIC SECT, 


BEET . 
dr THE LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF PYTHAGORAS: 


Fe tracing the progreſs of the Iontc ſchool, from 
Thales its founder, through all its branches, the lo- 
nic, Sacratic, Cyrenaic, Megaric, Eliac, Eretriac, Aca- 
demic, Peripatetic, Cynic, and Stoic Seats, we have 
completed one principal part of the hiſtory of the Gre- 
ian philoſophy. Another main branch of this philoſo- 
phy, namely, that which ſprung from Pothagoras, and 
afterwards ſprouted into the ELEAT1C, HeRACLITEAN, 
FeicurzaNn, and Scepric Sects, yet remains to be con- 
fdered. This ſchool, having been firſt inſtituted in that 
part of Italv, which, from the Grecian Colonies which 
had been ſettled there, was called Magna Grecia, has ta- 
ken the appellation of the FTALIC SCHOOL =. 5 
Before we enter upon the hiſtory of the celebrated 


founder of the Italic School, ſome notice muſt be taken 
of 


* Laert. I. i. $13. Atiſt de Cælo. c. 1. 
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of Pherecydes, one of the wiſe men of Greece, who, 


though he himſelf inſtituted no ſe&, is diſtinguiſhed as 
the firſt preceptor of Pythagoras. OY TR 
PHERECYDES *, a native of the iſland of Scyrus, one 
of the Cyclades near Delos, flouriſhed about the forty- 
fifth Olympiad 4. It has been maintained, with great 
erudition, that Pherecydes derived his principles of phi- 
loſophy and theogony from the ſacred books of the Phe- 
nicians ; but little dependance is to be placed, in a queſ- 
tion of this kind, upon the authorities by which this opi: 
nion is ſupported ; and it will appear, upon enquiry, 
that the tenets of this philoſopher were not leſs fimilar to 
thoſe of the moſt antient Grecian and Barbaric philoſo- 
phers, than to the doctrine of the Phenicians. The opi- 
nion of Joſephus }, that Pherecydes ſtudied philoſophy 
in Egypt, ſeems more probable : for Egypt was, at that 
time, univerſally reſorted to as the ſeat of learning ; the 
ſymbolical method of teaching, which was made uſe of 
by Pherecydes, was perfectly after the Egyptian man- 
ner; and the general aſpect of his doctrine bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the dogmas of the Egyptian ſchool. 
The particulars, which remain, of the lite of Phere- 
cydes are few and imperfect. Marvellous circumitances 
have been related of him, which only deſerve to be 
mentioned, in order to ſhew, thatwhat has been deemed 
ſupernatural by ignorant ſpectators, may be eaſily con- 
ceived to have happened from natural cauſes. A thip in 
full fail was at a diſtance approaching its harbour; Phe. 
recydes predicted, that it would never come into the ha- 


ven, and it happened accordingly; for a ſtorm Woſe, 


which ſunk the veſſel. After drinking water from a well, 
he predicted an earthquake, which happened three days 
afterwards ||. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that theſe predicti- 
ons might have been the reſult of a careful obſervation of 
thoſe phænomena, which commonly precede ſtorms, or 
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earthquakes, in a climate where they frequently happen. 
This js the more probable, as it 1 „ , <-iL8S 1 oe 
been a uſual practice with the antients, and particularly 
with Pythagoras, the pupil of. Pherecydes, to impoſe 
upon the ignorant multitude, by pretending to powers 
which they did not poſſeſs, and particularly, by applying 
their knowledge of nature to the purpoſes of impoſture, 
Pherecydes 1s faid to have been the firſt, among the Gre. 
cians, who wrote concerning the nature of the gods; but 
this can only mean, that he was the firſt who ventured to 
write upon theſe ſubjects in proſe. For, before his time, 
Orpheus, Muſzus, and others, had written theogonies 
in verſe. Some have aſcribed to him the invention of the 
ſun-dial; but the invention was of more antient date; 
for this inſtrument is mentioned in the Jewiſh hiſtory of 
Hezekiah king of Judea . Concerning the manner in 
which Pherecydes died, nothing certain is known ; for 
as to the ſtory + of his having been. gradually conſumed 
for his impiety, by the loathſome diſeaſe called Morbus 


pedicularis, it muſt, doubtleſs, be ſet down in the long 


liſt of idle tales by which the ignorant and ſuperſtiti- 
ous have always endeavoured to bring philoſophy into 
contempt. His diſciple Pythagoras is faid to have erected 
a tomb to his memory. He lived to the age of eighty- 
five years. 1 * ; 
It is difficult to give, in any degree, an accurate ac- 
count of the doctrines of Pherecydes; both becauſe he 
delivered them, after the manner of the times, under 
the acealment of ſymbols ; and becauſe: very few me- 
moizz of this philoſopher remain. It is moſt probable 
that Pherecydes taught thoſe opinions concerning. the 
ods, and the origin of the world, which the antient 
ef Jo 8 borrowed from Egypt. On the 
ground of this opinion, it may perhaps be poſſible to 
explain the fragment of his book concerning the origin of 
things, which is preferved by Laertius 1. The words are, 


* 2 Kings, c. xx. v. 11. 
f £Elian. I. iv. c. 28. 
þ Laert. I. i. 5 119. 
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Fevs prev 3&4 gros £15 &, x% N N- I. X Sorin d 
rome eyiveTo , cid el avty Zeus i ges dT 
If by N we underſtand what the antient philoſophers 
underſtood by Mot, the chaos which was admitted into all 
the antient theogonies, and by i ps: HiSor, the chaotic 
maſs, the meaning of the paſſage will be this: “ Jupiter, 
and Duration, and Chaos, are eternal: from the time 
when Jupiter communicated form to chaos, it was called 
the Earth:“ a doctrine which agrees with that which 
was commonly received among the Oriental and Eg 
tian philoſophers. Perfectly conſonant to this doctrine 
is the tenet which Ariſtotle * aſcribes to Pherecydes, 
Ty Ye & gi o- £ivai, that the firſt cauſe of all things 
is moſt excellent. ee ee | Y 
Another tenet which is, by the univerſal con- 
ſent of the antjents, aſcribed to Pherecydes, 1s that 
of the Immortality of the Soul, for which he was, 
perhaps, indebted to the Egyptians. | Cicero ſays I, that 
he was the firſt philoſopher in whoſe writings this doc- 
trine appeared. He is alſo faid, and not improbably I, 
to have taught the doctrine of the tranſmigration of the 
ſoul ; for this was a tenet commonly received among 
the Egyptians, and afterwards taught by Pythagoras. 
Whether it was that Pherecydes inſtituted no ſect; or 
that his writings fell into diſuſe through their obſcurity; 
or that Pythagoras deſignedly ſuppreſſed them, that he 
might appear the original author of the doctrines which 
he had learned from his maſter; or whatever elſe might 
be the cauſe ; we are left without fürther information 
concerning his p hiloſophy. We therefore proceed to 
the hiſtory of the life and opiniens of his celebrated pu- 
pil, the founder of the Italic School. ” 
The hiſtory of Pythagoras, beyond that of any other 
antient philoſopher, abounds with, difficulties and con- 
traditions, and is enveloped in fable and myſtery. Py- 
thagoras himſelf, and his followers through a long ſuc- 
ceſſion, were ſo far from committing their doctrines to 


* Metaph. 1. xii. c. 4. 
+ Tuſc. Qu. I. c. 16, 
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writing, for the information of poſterity, that they made 
uſe of every expedient to conceal them from their con. 
temporaries. Hence the firſt records of the life and doc: 
trines of this philoſopher, which were only ſuch as could 
be caſually gathered up from tradition, were not leſs de- 
fective in probable and well authenticated facts, than tt 
were abundant in abſurd fictions. It was not till =_ 
ages after the time in which Pythagoras flouriſhed, that 
Porphyry and Jamblichus undertook to digeſt theſe ſcat- 
tered materials into a regular narrative. And theſe wri- 
ters themſelves were too credulous, too careleſs, and too 
much bĩaſſed hy prejudice, to be capable of giving a ju- 
dicious and impartial repreſentation of what was as at 
that time known concerning Pythagoras. They were of 
the ſchool of Ammonius and Plotinus ; in which, as we 
fhall afterwards find, it was the common practice to mif. 
repreſent and fallify every thing, and to obtrude upon 
the world marvellous tales, inſtead of real facts, for the 
fake of ſupporting the credit of their ſect and religion in 
oppoſition to Chriſtianity. In order to be convinced 
that Jamblichus was nothing better than an impudent 
trifler, the reader needs only peruſe the introduction to 
his life of Pythagoras. The labours of fubfequent wrt. 
ters, though ſuffictently numerous, caft little new-light 
upon this part of 'the hiſtory of philoſophy. Notwith, 
ſtanding all that has been done, it reſembles a wood, 
which after many trees are cut down, and many tinckets 
cleared away, ſtill remains dark, rugged, and pathleſs. 
We ſhall therefore hope for indulgence, if, in this part 
of our work, the reader ſhould frequently find it neceſ. 
fary to fuſpend, and aig even to IG his 
aſſent. | | | 


The antients are bh no means 2 concerning the 


ꝛon opinion is, that he was a native of the iſſand. of 
Samos. Of his extraction nothing Further | is known, than, 
| 5 that 


* 
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that his father's name was Mneſarchus, probably a mer- 
chant of Tyre, or ſome other maritime city, who, trad- 
ing to Samos, was admitted to the rights of citizenſhip, 

and ſettled his family in this iſland. As to the tale of 
Jamblichus *, which makes him a deſcendant of Jupiter, 
and relates a prediction of his birth and character from 
the Delphian prieſt, barely to mention, is to refute 
it. | 


The time of the birth of Pythagoras is covered with in- 
extricable obſcurity. Three Engliſh critics of great emi- 
nence have employed their profound erudition in endea- 
vouring to ſettle this point. Bentley, in his diſpute with 
his Boyle f concerning the age of Phalaris, inveſtigates 
with his ufual induftry the time of the birth of Pythagoras, 
and (chiefly on the teſtimony of Eratoſthenes, who re- 
lates, that whilſt he was young he was a victor at the 
Olympic games, in the forty-eight Olympiad ) deter- 
mines the date to be, the fgurth year of the forty=third. 

Olympiade fj. Lloyd, in his difertation concerning the 
chronology of Pythagoras $, endeayouts to prove, that 
the Olympic victor was not the ſame perſon with the Rar 
loſopher; and infifts upon ſeveral particulars, which 


Ov * * 


make it probable, that he was born about the third year 
; of the forty-eighth Olympiad J. Dodwell diſcuſſes the 
- ſame ſubjeQ at large, in two diſſertations on the age 0 
1 Phalereus and Pythagoras **, and places the birth of Py- 
. thagoras in the fourth year of thefifty-ſecond Olympiad+t- 
; His opinion chiefly reſts on the authority of Porphyry 
t and Jamblichus. Le Clerc has given a ſummary of their 
* arguments 1, We muſt content ourſelves with obſerv- 
4 Vor. I. R „ 5 Me 
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ing, that, after carefully examining what has been writ. 
ten upon this queſtion, we find the authorities ſo feeble 
and inconſiſtent, that we dare not give a deciſive judg- 
ment; for where we cannot arrive at certain proof, we 
think it better honeſtly to confeſs our ignorance, than to 
impoſe an unſupported opinion upon our readers. We 
are however inclined to think, that the preponderancy of 
argument is in favour of Lloyd, whoſe opinion is, that 
Pythagoras was born about the third year of the forty- 
eighth Olympiad *, and died about the third year of the 
ſixty-eighth Olympiad +. It ſeems pretty certain, that 
he was not born earlier than the fourth year of the forty- 
third Olympiad f, nor later than the fourth year of the 
fifty-ſecond ||. | 9 
If we diſmiſs the tales of Jamblichus concerning the 
early wiſdom, gravity, and temperance of Pythagoras, 
which are ſaid to have been ſuch as to have filled all men 
with admiration, to have commanded reſpect and reve- 
rence from grey hairs, and even to have led many to aſ- 
ſert that he was the ſon of God S, we meet with no other 
credible particulars of his childhood and early education, 
but that he was firſt inſtructed in his own country by 
Creophilus, and afterwards by Pherecydes in the iſland 
of Scyrus J. When he had paid the laſt honours to his 
. preceptor, for whom he appears to have entertained 
a high reſpe&, he returned to Samos, and again ſtudied 
under the direction of his firſt maſter. Wt 
Much is ſaid by Jamblichus, and other later biogra- 
phers of Pythagoras's early journey into Ionia, and his 
viſits to Thales and Anaximander ; but we find no antient 
record of his journey, nor any traces of its effects on his 
doctrine, which differs eſſentially from that of the Ionic 
ſchool. It is probable, that his firſt journey from the 
Grecian iſlands was to Egypt, the country at that time 
celebrated, above all others, for that kind of wiſdom 
which belt ſuited the genius and temper of Pythagoras. 


On 
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On his way to Egypt, Jamblichus aſſerts *, that he 
viſited Phenicia, and converſed with the deſcendants of 
Mochus, and other prieſts of that country, and was ini- 
tiated into their peculiar myſteries. And it may ſeem 
not entirely improbable, that he might wiſh to be further 


acquainted with the Phenician philoſophy, of which he 


had, doubtleſs, heard a general report from his father, 
and other merchants who traded to this coaſt. But it 


is certainly a fiction of the Alexandrian ſchool, that Py- 


thagoras received his doctrine of numbers from the Phe- 
nicians; for we have already ſeen, that their knowledge 
of numbers extended no further than to the practical ſei- 
ence of arithmetic. Whatever be thought of this journey 
to the eaſt (which, by the way, Le Clerc diſcredits +) 
we muſt diſmiſs, as wholly incredible, the ſtories of his 
viſiting the temple on Mount Carmel, and remaining 
there ſeveral days without food, paſſing among the inha- 
bitants for a good dæmon, and obtaining from them re- 
ligious honours; and of his proceeding into the country 
of Judea, and there going through ſeveral ceremonies of 
the Moſiac law. | bal | 

In Egypt I, Pythagoras was introduced, by the recom- 
mendation of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, to Amaſis, 
king of Egypt, a great patron of learned men, particu- 
larly thoſe of Greece, that he might the more eaſily ob- 
tain acceſs to the colleges of the prieſts. The king him- 
ſelf could ſcarcely, with all his authority, prevail upon 
the prieſts to admit a ſtranger to the knowledge of their 
ſacred myſteries ||. The college of Heliopolis, to whom 
the king's inſtructions were ſent, referred Pythagoras to 
the college of Memphis, as of greater antiquity; from Mem- 
phis, he was diſmiſſed, under the ſamè pretence, to Thebes. 
The Thebian prieſts, not daring to reje& the royal man- 
date, yet loth to comply with it, preſcribed Pythagoras 
many ſevere and troubleſome preliminary ceremonies, 
D d 2 among 


r + L. c. p. 98. 
T Laert. I. viii. $ 3. Porphyr. n. 5. | 
Herodot. I. ii. c. 172. Diodor. Sic. I. i. c. 2. 
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among which was that of circumciſion“, hoping hereby 
to diſcourage him from proſecuting his deſign. Pytha. 
goras, however, executed all their injunctions with ſuch 
wonderful patience and perſeverance, that he obtained 
their entire confidence, and was inſtructed in their moſt 
recondite doctrines. He paſſed twenty-two years in 
Egypt +. During this time he made himſelf perfectl 
maſter of the three kinds of writing, which were in ul, 
in Egypt, the epiſtolary, the hieroglyphical, and the 
ſymbolical; and, having obtained acceſs to the moſt 
learned men 1n every celebrated college of prieſts, he be- 
came intimately converſant with their antient records }, 
and gained an accurate acquaintance with their doctrine 
concerning the origin of things, with their aſtronomy 
and geometry, and in ſhort, with Egyptian learning in 
its whole extent. 3 
Many writers, who. flouriſhed after the commence- 
ment of the Chriſtian æra, both Pagan and Chriftian, 
have related, that Pythagoras, immediately after he. left 
Egypt, viſited the Perſian and Chaldean Magi, and tra- 
velled ſo far into the Eaſt as to converſe with the Indian 
Gymnoſophiſts. The occaſion of this journey is thus 
related by Jamblichus ||: After ſpending twenty-two 
years in Egypt, he was conveyed by the victorious army 
of Cambyles, among a numerous train of captives, to 
Babylon, where he made himſelf perfectly acquainted 
with the learning and philoſophy of the Eaſt ; and after 
the expiration of twelve years, when he was in the fix- 
tieth year of his age, he returned to Samos.“ Cicero F, 
Euſebius J, Lactantius **, and Valerius Maximus it, tho 
they ſay nothing of the captivity, agree that he viſited 
the Perſian Magi. me have maintained, that in this 
journey he attended upon the inſtructions of the cele- 
brated Perſian ſage, . Zoroaſter 11; whilſt others, i 
| | ave 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. i. p. 302. - + Jamblich. c. 4 n. 18. 

t Valer. Max. I. viii. c. 7. Vit. Pyth. c. iv. n. 19. 

De Fin. l. v. e. 9. Prep. Ev. 1. wii. c. G. I. xc. 4. 

e.. 2. L | es 

++ L. viii. c. 7. Conf. Apul. Flor. I. i. p. 357. La. I. iv. c. 7; 

t+ Porph. n. 10. 12. Suidas in Pyth. Cyril. contr. Jul. I. iv. p. 133. 
Beauſobre Hiſt. Manich. p. 1. I. i. c. 2. 5 2. 
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have placed the life of Zoroaſter in an earlier period 
than that of Pythagoras, have aſſerted, that he converſed 
with certain Tewil prophets, who were at that time in 
captivity at Babylon, and by this means became inti- 
mately converſant with the Jewiſh laws and cuſtoms“. 
After all, however, we muſt confeſs, that we ſee much 
reaſon to ſuſpeQ the truth of the whole narrative of Py- 
thagoras's journey into the Eaſt; for the relation is en- 
cumbered with inextricable chronological difficulties. 
It is unanimouſly agreed by chronologiſts, that Cambyſes 
invaded Egypt in the fifth year of his reign, or the third 
year of the ſixty-third Olympiad. According to Jam- 
blichus , Pythagoras, after ſtaying twelve years in Ba- 
bylon, and viſiting ſeveral other countries, went into Italy 
in the ſixty-ſecond Olympiad. Diodorus : and Cle- 


mens Alexandrinus || afix nearly the ſame date to this 


journey; and others place it fourteen years earlier. Now, 
it is evident, that if Pythagoras left the Eaſt before the 
ſixty-ſecond Olympiad, after remaining there twelve 
years, he could not have been carried thither by Camby- 
ſes in the ſixty-third Olympiad. The whole narration of 


Pythagoras's 2 into the Eaſt is alſo contradicted 
by the expreſs authority of Antiphon (quoted by Por- 


phyry $) who ſays, that Pythagoras, after his reſidence 


in Egypt, returned into Ionia, and opened a ſchool in 
his own country; and that, at the age of forty years, 
finding himſelf harraſſed by the tyranny of Polycrates, 
he withdrew into Italy ; an account which. evidently 
leaves no interval for the ſuppoſed eaſtern expedition. 
The whole proof of the reality of this expedition reſts 
either upon the evidence of certain Alexandrian Plato- 
niſts, who were deſirous of exalting as much as poſſible 
the reputation of thoſe antient philoſophers, to whom 
they looked back as the firſt oracles of wiſdom, or upon 
that of certain Jewiſh and Chriſtian writers J, who were 

| "IT e willing 


* Clem. Alex. Str. I. i. p. 304 Huet. Dem. Pr. iv. p. 54, 83, 
186, 224. J C. vii. n. 35. f Excerpt. Peireſc. p. 241. 
[| Strom. I. i. p. 302. 330. $ N. 8. 9. p. 12, 13. 
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willing to credit every tale, which might ſeem to render 
it probable, that the Pythagorean doctrine was derived 
from the Oriental philoſophers, and ultimately from the 
the Hebrew ſcriptures. There is, therefore, fome rea. 
Ton to ſuſpect that theſe writers admitted a ſtory fo fa. 
vourable to their reſpective views, without ſcrupulouſly 
enquiring into its authenticity. The relation concerning 
Pythagoras's preceptor in the Eaſt, under the ſeveral 
names of Zabratus, Nazaratus, and Zares or Zoroaſter, 
Teſts upon uncertain rumonr, Nor is there any proba. 
ble argument to prove, that he received inſtruction from 
any prophet of the Hebrew nation. during his ſuppoſed 
reſidence in Babylon. It ſeems, therefore, on the whole, 
moſt reaſonable, to look upon the ſtory of this eaſtern 
journey as a mere fiction, and to conclude, that Pytha- 
goras never paſſed over from Egypt to the Eaſt, but re. 
turned thence immediately to Samos. T he ſtory of 
his having viſited the Northern Druids is 5 fo improbable 
in itſelf, and ſo ill ſupported by evidence, that it may be 
confidently diſmiſſed without particular examination: 
Pythagoras, returning from Egypt to, his native iſland, 
after an abſence of more than twenty years, was defirous 
that his fellow citizens ſhould reap the benefit of his tra- 
vels and ſtudies, and, for this purpoſe, attempted to in- 
ſtitute a ſchool for their inflruction in the elements of 
ſcience +, but choſe to adopt the Egyptian method of 
teaching, and communicate his doctrines under a ſymbo- 
lical form. The Samians were either too indolent, or 
too ſtupid, to profit by his inſtructions. The number of 
his followers was ſo inconſiderable, that he was obliged 
for the preſent to relinquiſh his deſign. Loth, however, 
entirely to abandon the project, he determined, if poſſi· 
ble, to find other means of engaging the attention of his 
countrymen. With this idea he repaired to Delos, and 
after preſenting an offering of cakes to Apollo, there re- 


ceived, or pretended to receive, moral dogmas from the 
prieſteſs, 


* Lloyd, Bentley, Le Clerc, Fabricius, L'Enfan, &c. gave 10 
credit to the tale of this eaſtern journey. | | 
I Jamb. c. v. n. 20.25. Laert. I. vil. $ 13: 
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prieſteſs *, which he afterwards delivered to his diſciples 
under the character of divine precepts. With the ſame 
deſign he alſo viſited the iſland of Crete, ſo celebrated in 
mythological hiſtory ; where he was conducted by the 
Corybantes, or prieſts of Cybele, into the cave of 
Mount Ida, in which Jupiter is ſaid to have been 
buried + Here he converſed with Epimenides, an emi- 
nent pretender toprophetic powers, and was by him ini- 
tiated into the moſt ſacred myſteries of Greece. About 
the ſame time he viſited Sparta and Elis, and was preſent 
during the celebration of the Olympic games , where 
he is ſaid to have exhibited. a golden thigh to Abaris, 
in order to convince him that he was Apollo. Amongſt 
the places which he viſited during his ſtay in Greece, was 
Philus, the reſidence of Leon, king of the Phliaſians. 
Here he firſt aſſumed the appellation of philoſopher 5. 

Thus furniſhed, not only with freſh ſtores of learn- 
ing, but with a kind of authority which was ſtill more 
likely to procure him reſpect, he returned to Samos, and 
made a ſecond more ſucceſsful attempt to inſtitute among 
his countrymen a ſchool of philoſophy F. The place 
which he choſe for his purpoſe was a ſemicircular build- 
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ing, in which the Samians had been accuſtomed to meet 


for public buſineſs. Here he chiefly employed himſelf in 
delivering, with an air of ſacred authority, popular 
precepts of morality, which might contribute to the 
general benefit of the people. Beſides this, he pro- 
vided himſelf with a ſecret cave, into which he retired 
with his intimate friends, and profeſſed diſciples, and 


here, not without a wonderful parade of my tery, gave 


them daily inſtructions in the more abſtr: ſe p vrts of phi. 
loſophy **. Theſe arts, which unqueſti- nab y rank tł ĩ 


celebra 2 
* Porphyr. n. 41. Laert. 3 8. 
+ Porphyr. n. 17. Laert. F 3. 
＋ Val. Max. I. vii. c. 7. 
| Cic. Tufc. Q. 1. v. c. 3. Conf. Laert. ſamb, 


44. X11. 58. | 
{ See Introduction te this work, p. 
q_ Jamb. c. v. n. 26. Porph. n. 
a Jamb. c. v. n. 27. 1 
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celebrated philoſopher among impoſtors, proved me 
ful, and procured him a great mutitude of followers, 
What he had been unable to effect by the mere force of 
learning and ability, he ſoon accompliſhed by conceal. 
ing his dactrines under the veil of myſterious ſymbols, 
and by iffuing forth his precepts as reſponſes from a di. 
vine oracle. 

Having for ſome time ſucceſsfully executed his plane | 
inſtruction in Samos, whether the Samians began to detect 
his frauds; or to be apprehenſive of his increaſing popu- 
larity; or whether Pythagoras wiſhed to eſcape the ty. 
ranny of the governor, Syloſon, the brother of Polycra, 
tes, he ſuddenly left Samos, and paſſing over into Italy, 
attempted to eſtabliſh his ſchool among the colonies of 
Magna Gracia +. The time of this expedition is un. 
certain; but it ſeems moſt probable, that it ger 
about the beginning of the fifty-ninth Olympiad |. 
1s more certain, that when Pythagoras arrived in Res 
country, in order to obtain credit with the populace, he 
pretended to a power of performing miracles, and Prac- 
tiſed many arts of impoſture, 

The firit place at which Pythagoras arrived was Cro- 
tona ||, a city in the bay of Tarentum, whoſg inhabi: 
tants were at this time excecdingly. corrupted in their man- 
ners. Upon his firſt arrival, Flutarch and Apuleius re- 
late 8, that obſerving a large draughtof fiſh,” which had . 
juſt been taken, he bought the whole capture of the fiſh- 
ermen, and ordered them to, throw them again into the 
water, as u leſſon to the ſpectators to ifpare the lives of 


- fiſhes, and to refrain from this as well as every other 


kind of animal food. Porphyry and Jamblichus relate 
the ſame ſtory, with the addition of this marvellous cir- 
cumſtance, that Pythagoras, while the Whermen were 

| roving 


* vid. Van Dale de Oraculis Gent. Dif. 3 bh, 7 
* Jambl. E. v. n. 18. 

Comp. Dodwell and Stanley. 

Ib. n. 36. Porph. n. 25. 
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drawing up the net, told them the exact number of 
fiſnes which it contained. 

By theſe and other arts, Pythagoras 2 1 2 
degree of reſpe& and jnfluence in Crotona, that people 
of all clafles aſſembled to hear his diſcourſes. The effect 
was, that an entire change was produced in the manners 
of the citizens; ſo that, from great luxury and licenti- 
ouſneſs, they were converted to ſtrict ſobriety and fru- 
gality of manners *. It is aſſerted, that in Crotona there 
were not leſs than ſix hundred perſons (ſome ſay two 
thouſand) who were prevailed upon to ſubmit to the 
{tric diſcipline whieh he required, and to throw their ef- 
fects into a common ſtock for the benefit of the whole 
fraternity, 

Pythagoras did not confine the inen of his piles 
ſophy to Crotona. He taught his doctrine in many other 
cities of Magna Gracia with ſo much energy and effect, 
that he eſtabliſhed a large and extenſive intereſt through 
the country, and obtained from his followers a degree of 
reſpect little ſhort of adoration +. | 

Had Pythagoras contented himſelf with iſſuing forth 


oracular precepts of wiſdom, and inſtructing his ſelect 


diſciples in the ſpeeulative doctrines of philoſophy, it is 
propable he might have continued his labours, without 
moleſtation, to the end of his life. But he diſcovered, 
on many occaſions, a ſtrong propenſity. towards political 
innovations, Not only at Crotona, but at Metapontus, 
Rhegium, Agrigentum, and many other places, he ob- 
tained great influence: over the people, and emplgs ed it 
in urging them to the ſtrenuous aſſertion of their rights, 
againſt the encroachments of their tyr rannical governors f. 
Theſe attempts, together with the ſingularities of his 
ſchool, excited a general ſpirit of jealouſy, and raiſed a 
powerful oppoſition againſt him. At the head of this 
oppoſition was Cylo, a man of wealth and diſtinction at 


Crotona, who had been refufed A into the ſociety 


of 


* Juſtin, I. xx. c. 4. Jambl. c. v. n. 29. . n. 20. 


+ Jamb. n. 33 
+ Porph. n. 20. Jamb. c. 31. n. 214. Conf. Diodor. J. x. 
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| of the Pythagoreans, and whoſe temper was too haughty 
rg and violent, to endure with patience, ſuch an indignity. 
. | The party thus raiſed againſt the Pythagoreans, hearing 
ih that they were aſſembled in a large body at the houſe of 
Milo, one of their chief friends, ſurrounded the houſe, 
| and ſet it on fire. About forty perſons periſhed in the 
| flames. Archippus and Lyſis, two natives of Taren- 
: tum, alone eſcaped : the former withdrew to his own 
city ; the latter fled to Thebes. 
Pythagoras himſelf, if he was not preſent at the aſſem- 
bly, was probably in Crotona at the time when this fa- 
tal attack was made upon his ſchool ; for the report of 
his having been then upon a journey to Delos, to viſit 
his maſter Pherecydes, is inconſiſtent with chronology, 
that philoſopher having died before Pythagoras left Sa- 
mos, He was, however, wholly incapable of reſiſting 
the torrent of jealouſy and enmity which ruſhed upon 
him. His remaining friends fled to Rhegium; and he 
was himſelf obliged to retire to Metapontum, after hav- 
ing in vain ſought for protection from the Locrians. At 
Metapontum, Pythagoras found himſelf ſtill ſurrounded 
with enemies, and was obliged to take refuge in the tem- 
ple of the Muſes, where, not being able to procure from 
his friends the neceffary fupply of food, he periſhed with 
hunger *. Fhis is the moſt probable account we are 
able to collect of the laſt incidents in the life of Pytha- 
goras. The time of his death is uncertain. According 
to the Chronicon of Euſebius, which we are inclined to 
follow, he died in the third year of the ſixty-eighth Olym- 
piad +, after having lived, according to the moſt proba- 
ble ſtatement of his birth, to the age of eighty years. 
After his death his diſciples paid a ſuperſtitious reſpect to 
his memory. They erected ſtatues in honour of him, 
converted his. houſe in Crotona into a temple of Ceres, 
and 
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and appealed to him as a divinity, ſwearing by his 

name *, | | 
Many tales are related of Pythagoras, which carry 
with them their own refutation. That, by ſpeaking a 
word, he tamed a Daunian bear which had laid waſte the 
country; that he prevented an ox from eating beans, by 
whiſpering in its ear ; that he called down an eagle from 
the ſky ; that he was, on the ſame day, preſent, and diſ- 
courſed in public, at Merapontum in Italy, and at Tau- 
romenium in Sicily; that. he predicted earthquakes, 
ſtorms, and other future events; and that a river, as he 
paſſed over it with his friends, cried out, Hail, Pytha- 
goras ! are wonders , which would require much clearer 
and better evidence to gain them credit, than the teſti- 
mony of Apollonius, Porphyry, and Jamblichus, or 
even of Laertius and Pliny. It appears, upon the face 
of the hiſtory of this philoſopher, that he owed much of 
his celebrity and authority to impoſture. Why did he 
ſo ſtudiouſly court the fociety of Egyptian prieſts, ſo fa- 
mous in antient times for their arts of deception ? why 
did he take ſo much pains to be initiated in religious 
_ myſteries ? why did he retire into a ſubterraneous cavern 
in Crete? why did he aſſume the character of Apollo, at 
the Olympic games ? why did he boaſt that his ſoul had 
lived in former bodies, and that he had been firſt Ætha- 
lides the ſon of Mercury, then Euphorbus, then Phyr- 
rhus of Delos, and at laſt Pythagoras |, but that he might 
the more eaſily impoſe upon the credulity of an ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious people? His whole manner of life, as 
far as it is known, confirms this opinion. Clothed in a 
long white robe, with a flowing beard, and, as ſome re- 
late, with a golden crown an his head ||, he preſerved 
2mong the people, and in the preſence of his diſciples, a 
| | commanding 


* Laert. 5 44, &c. Juſtin, I. xx. c. 4. Porph. n. 4. 20. Hiercl. 
in Aur. Carm. p. 225. 230. Jambl. n. 28. | 

+ Porph. n. 23. Jamb. c. 28. n. 134. Laert. 1. vii. $11 .&c. Apol> 
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Alas gravity and majeſty of aſpect. W 
uſe of muſic to promote the tranquillity of his mind, fre- 
quently ſinging, for this purpoſe, hymns of Thales, 
Heſiod, and Homer *. He had fuch an entire com 

of himſelf that he was never ſeen to expreſs, in his coun: 
tenance, grief, or joy, or anger. He refrained from 
animal food, and confined himſelf to a frugal vegetable 
diet t, excluding from his {imple bill of fare, for ſundry 
myilical reaſons, pulſe or beans. By this artificial de. 
meanour, Pythagoras paſſed himſelf upon the vulgar as 
a being of an order ſuperior to the common condition of 
humanity, and perſuaded them that he had received his 
doctrine from heaven. 

Pythagoras married Theano f of Crotona, or, as 
fome relate, of Crete ||, by whom he had two ſons, Te- 
lauges and Mneſarchus, who, after his death, took. the 
charge of his ſchool. 

Whether Pythagoras Ieft behind him any writings, is 
a point much diſputed. Laertius $ enumerates many 
pieces which appeared under his name; and Jambli- 
chus F and Pliny ** increaſe the liſt. But Plutarch Af, 
Joſephus jt, ht = A and others, eonfeſs, that there 
were no genuine works of Pythagoras extant ; and, 
from the painswhich Pythagoras took to confine his doc- 
trine to his own ſchool during his life, it appears highly 
probable, that he never committed his philoſophical ſyſ- 
tem to writing, and that thoſe pieces to which his name 
was early affixed, were written by ſome of his followers, 


according to the Principles and tenets which they had 
learned 


* Porph. 

+ Laert. Jamb. Porph. I. c. 

t Suidas in Thean. Laert. $ 11. 

4 Porph r. n. 4. 

$ L. vii. 5 7. 

C. 19. n. go. 

** L.xXiv. c. 17. Conf. L xix. *. F. 
+f De Fort. Alex t ii. 
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learned in his ſchool. Ang the pieces attributed to 
Pythagoras, no one is more famous than the Golden 
Verſes, which Hierocles has illuſtrated with a Commen- 
tary. It is generally agreed that they were not written by 
Pythagoras: perhaps they are to be aſcribed to Epichar- 
mus, or Empedocles“. They may be conſidered as a 
brief ſummary of his popular doctrines. | 

TAE METHOD of INSTRUCTION adopted by Pytha- 
goras was two-fold, exoteric and eſoteric , or public 
and private. This diſtinction he had ſeen introduced 
with great advantage by the Egyptian prieſts, who found 
it admirably adapted to ſtrengthen their authority, and 
increaſe: their emolument. He therefore determined, as 
far as circumſtances would admit, to form his ſchool 


upon the Egyptian model. For the general benefit of 


the people, he held public aſſemblies, in which he deli- 
vered diſcourſes in praiſe of virtue, and againſt vice; 
and in theſe he gave particular inſtructions, in different 
claſſes, to huſbands and wives, parents and children, 
and others who filled the ſeveral relations of ſociety. 
The auditors, who attended theſe public lectures did not 
properly belong to his ſchool, but continued to follow 
thier uſual mode of living. Beſides theſe he had a ſelect 
body of diſciples, whom he called his companions and 
friends f, who ſubmitted to a peculiar plan of diſcipline, 
and were admitted by a long courſe of inſtruction into 
all the myſteries of his efoteric doctrine. 

Before any one could be admitted into this fraternity, 
Pythagoras examined his features and external appear- 
ance 8, enquired in what manner he had been accuſ- 
tomed to behave towards his parents and friends ||; re- 
marked his manner of converſing, laughing, and keep- 


ing filence; and obſerved what paſſions he was moſt in- 
clined 


* Stanley's Lives of Phil. p. viii. Fabric, Bib. Gr. vol. i. p. 1294 


+ Jamb. c. viii. xxxii. Juſtin, I. xx. c. 4. 

t Jamb. c. xxxv. n. 257. Suidas £74&ige5: 

ö A. Gell. I. i. C. 9. | | | 
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c:ined to indulge, with what kind of company he choſe 
to aſſociate, how he paſſed his leiſure moments, and 
what incidents appeared to excite in him the ſtrongeſt 
emotions of joy or ſorrow. From theſe and other cir- 
cumſtances, Pythagoras formed an accurate judgment of 
the qualifications of the candidate; and he admitted no 
one into his ſociety, till he was fully perſuaded of the 
docility of his diſpoſitions, the gentleneſs of his manners, 
his power of retaining in ſilence what he was taught, 
and, in fine, his capacity of becoming a true philoſo- 
her. 5 
i Upon the firſt probationary admiſſion, the fortitude 
and ſelf- command of the candidate was put to the trial 
by along courſe of ſevere abſtinence and rigorous exer- 
ciſe *. In order to ſubdue every inclination towards luxu- 
rious enjoyment, Pythagoras accuſtomed thoſe who 
were admitted to this initiatory diſcipline to abitain from 
animal food, except the remains of the ſacrifices, and to 
drink nothing but water, unleſs in the evening, when 
they were allowed a.{mall portion of wine. That he 
might effectually inte them to ſelf-denial, he ſome- 
times ordered a tabl&gmhly covered with dainties to be 


1 


* 


* 


ſpread before them, "and, when they were impatiently 
expecting to gratify their appetites, commanded the 
whole entertainment to be taken away, and diſmiſſed 
them without any refreſhment tf. He ſuffered them to 
car no other garments, but ſuch as were ſuited to ex- 
prels the utmoſt purity and ſimplicity of manners. Of 
deep he required them to be exceedingly frugal ; and, in 
tort, indulged them in nothing which could be ſuppoſed 
0 inflame their paſſions, or cheriſh voluptuous deftres#: 
* correct an effeminate dread of labour or ſuffering, he 
preſcribed them exerciſes which could not be performed 
without pain and fatigue. To teach them humility and 
induſtry, he expoſed them, for three years, to a continued 
courſe of contradiction, ridicule, and contempt, _— 

their 


* Jambl. c. xxiv. n. 106. Porph. n. 34. Laert. I. viii. $ 19. 
+ Jambl. n. 108. Diodor. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 245. 
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their fellows *. The powerful paſſion of avarice he op- 
poſed, by requiring his diſciples fo ſubmit to volunta 

overty. He not only taught them to be contented with 
2 little, but even deprived them of all command over 
their own property, by caſting the poſſeſſions of each in- 
dividual into a common ſtock, to be diſtributed by pro- 
per officers, as occaſion ſhould require. From the 
time of this ſequeſtration of their goods, as long as they 
continued members of this ſociety, they lived upon the 
footing of perfect equality, and ſat down together daily 
ata common table. If any one, however, repented of 
the connection, he was at liberty to depart, and might 
reclaim, from the general fund, his whole contribu- 
tion 4. 

That he might give his diſciples an habit of entire do- 
cility, Pythagoras alſo enjoined upon them, from their 
firſt admiſſion, a long term of ſilence, called EYEMUVI ice · 
This exoteric ſilence is not to be confounded with that 
ſacred reſerve |, with which all the diſciplesof Pythago-— 
ras were bound, upon oath, to receive the doctrines of 
their maſter, that they might, from no inducement - 
whatever, ſuffer them to paſs beyond the limits of the 
ſet. The initiatory filence, probably, confiſted in re- 
fraining from ſpeech, not only during the hours of in- 
ſtruction, but through the whole term of initiation. It 
continued from two to five years, according to the de- 
gree of propenſity which the pupil diſcovered towards 
conceit and loquacity F. The reſtraint which Pythago- 
ras thus put upon the Tex TTepoerra, © winged words,“ 


| 

| h of his pupils, might poſſibly be of great uſe to them; it 
* was certainly a judicious expedient with reſpect to himſelt, 
2 N 0 
1 INS 

1 * Jambl. c. xvi. n. 68. c. xvii. n. 72. c. xxviii. n. 149. c. xxxi. n. 204, 
1 &c. c. xxxii. n. 225. Porph. n. 8. Athen: l. iv. p. 161. +: 
5 ＋ Jambl. c. v. n. 29. c. vi. n. 30. c. xvii. n. 72. c. Xviii- n. $1. e. 
r XXX. n. 168. A. Gell. I. c. Porph. n. 20. | 


+ Jambl. c. xxxi, n. 188. c. xxxii. n. 226. Potph. n. 19. 
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as it reſtrained impertinent curioſity, and prevented eve 
inconvenience of contradiction. Accordingly we fad 
that his diſciples filenced all doubts, and refuted all ob. 


jections, by appealing to his authority. *Avros , 


ipſe dixit, decided every diſpute *®. Nor was this pre- 
paratory diſcipline deemed ſufficiently ſevere, without 
adding, during the years of initiation, an entire prohibi« 
tion of ſeeing their maſter, or hearing his lectures, ex- 
cept from behind a curtain J. And even this privilege 
was too great to be commonly allowed; for in this ſtage 


of tuition they were uſually inſtructed by ſome inferior 


preceptor, who barely recited the doctrine of Pythago- 
ras, without aſſigning the reafonings or demonſtrations 
upon which they were grounded, and required the obe. 
dient pupil to receive them as unqueſtionable . truths, 
upon their maſter's word f. Thoſe who had ſufficient 
perſeverance to pals theſe ſeveral ſteps of probation, were 
at laſt admitted among the Efoterics, and allowed to 
hearfand fee Pythagoras behind the curtain. But if it 
happened that any one, through impatience of ſuch ri. 
gid diſcipline, choſe to withdraw from the ſociety before 
the expiration of his term of trial, he was diſmiffed with 
a ſhare of the common ſtock, the double of that which 
he had advanced; a tomb was erected for him as for a 
dead man ; and he was to be as much forgotten by the 
brethern as if he had been actually dead 8. | 
It was the peculiar privilege of the members of the 
Eſoteric ſchool (who were called ,yyoio Q I, 
genuine diſciples) to receive a full explanation of the 
whole doctrine of Pythagoras, which to others was de- 
livered in brief precepts and dogmas, under the con- 
cealment of ſymbols. They were alſo permitted to take 
minutes of their maſter's lectures, in writing, and to 
propoſe 


* Tambl. c. xvii, n. 81. Cie, de Nat. Deor. I. ii. Val. Max. I. viii 
c. 6. : | | 1 

+ Jambl c xvii n. 72. ä 

t Jambl. c xvnie n. 81. 82.  Potph. n. 27. 
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propoſe queſtions, and offer remarks upon every ſubje& 
of diſcourſe . Theſe diſciples: were particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of the Pythagoreans; they 
were alſo called Mathematicians, from the ſtudies upon 
which they entered immediately . after their initiation. 
After they had made. a ſufficient progreſs in geome- 
trical ſcience, they were conducted to the ſtudy of na- 
ture, the inveſtigation of primary principles, and the 
knowledge of God. Thoſe who purſued theſe ſublime 
ſpeculations were called Theoriſts; and ſuch as more 
particularly devoted themſelves to theology were ſtyled 
oe CG Religious. Others, according to their re- 
ſpective abilities and inclinations, were engaged in the 
ſtudy of Morals, Oeconomics and Policy; and were af- 
terwards employed in managing the affairs of the fra- 
ternity, or ſent into the cities of Greece, to inſtru& 
them in the principles of government, or aſſiſt them in 
the inſtitution of laws +. 20357. 41102 388 TY 

The brethern of the Pythagorean college at Crotona, 
who were about ſix hundred in number, lived together, 
as in one family, with their wives and children, in a public 
building called 6 αN the common auditory. The whole 
buſineſs of the ſociety was conductedwith the moſt perfect 
regularity f. Every day was begun with a diſtinct deli- 
beration upon the manner in which it ſhould be ſpent, 
and concluded with a careful retroſpe& of the events 
which had occurred, and the buſineſs which had been 
tranſacted 5. They role before the ſun, that they might 
pay him homage || ; after which they repeated ſele& 
verſes from Homer, and other poets, and made uſe of 
muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, to enliven their ſpi- 

Vol, 1 . | E E rits 
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rits and fit them for the duties of the day *. They 
then employed ſeveral hours in the ſtudy of ſcience. 
Theſe: were ſucceeded by an interval of leiſure, 'which 
was commonly ſpent in a folitary walk for the purpoſe 
of contemplation. The next portion of the day was al- 
lotted to converſation. The hour immediately before 
dinner was filled up with various kinds of athletic exer. 
ciſes. Their dinner confiſted chiefly of bread, honey, 
and water; for after they were perfectly initiated, they 
wholly denied themſelyes the uſe of wine. The remain- 
der of the day was devoted to civil and domeſtic affairs, 
converſation, bathing, and religious ceremonies F. - 
The Exoteric diſciples of Pythagoras were taught, 
after the Egyptian manner, by images and ſymbols, 
which muſt have been exceedingly obſcure to thoſe who 
were not initiated into the myſteries of the ſchool. And 
they who were admitted to this privilege, were trained, 
from their firſt - admiſſion, to obſerve invariable ſilence 
with reſpect to the recondite do@rines of their maſter. 
That the wiſdom of Pythagoras might not paſs into 
the ears of the vulgar, they committed it chiefly to me- 
mory, and where they found it neceſſary to make uſe of 
writing, they were careful not to ſuffer their minutes to 
paſs beyond the limits of the ſchool f. e 
After the diſſolution of their aſſembly by Cylo's fac- 
tion, Lyſis and Archippus thought it neceſſary, in order 
to preſerve the Pythagorean doctrine from total oblivion, 
to reduce it to a ſyſtematic ſummary ; at the ſame time, 
however, ſtrongly :enjoining their children to preſerve 
theſe memoirs ſecret, and to traſmit them in confidence 
to their poſterity. From this time books began to mul- 
tiply among the followers of Pythagoras, till at length, 


* 


In 
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in he time of Plato, Philolais expoſed the Pyihagotean 
records to fale, and Archytas of Tarentum * gave Plato 
a copy of his commentaries upon the aphoriſms and pre- 


cepts of his maſter. r rein rfl: 
It is ſufficiently evident, from this account of the man- 
ner in which Pythagotas taught his followers, that the 
ſources of information concerning his doctrine mult be 
very uncertain. Inſtructions deſignedly concealed under 
the veil of ſymbols, and chiefly tranſmitted by oral tra- 
dition, muſt always have been liable to miſrepreſentation: 
Of the imperfect records of the Pythagorean philoſoph 
left by Lyſis, Archytas, and others, nothing has eſcaped 
the wreck of time, except perhaps ſundry ffagments col- 
lected by the diligence of Srobzus, concerning the au- 
thenticity of which there are ſome grounds for ſuſpiti- 
on + ; and which, if admitted as genuine, will only ex- 
hibit an imperfe& view of the moral and political doc- 
trine of Pythagoras under the diſguiſe of ſymbolical and 
enigmatical language. The ſtrict injunction of Tecrecy, 
which was given by oath to the initiated Pythagoreans, 
has effectually prevented any original records of their 
dodrine concerning nature and God from paſſing down 
to poſterity. We are entirely to rely for information 
on this head; and indeed concerning the whole doc- 
trine of Pythagoras, upon Plato and his followers. Plato 
himſelf, whilſt he enriched his ſyſtem With ſtores from 
the magazine of Pythagoras, 1 be HE Pytha- 
| Wight ns Fri ee wn. H $7,778 AB ad. 190-230 2 
gorean doQrines, as he alſo did thoſe 6 his maſter So- 
crates, to his own ſyſtem, and thus gave an imperfect, 
and, we may ſuppoſe, in many particulars, a falle repre- 
fentation of the” doQtrines of the Samian p HlSfopher, 
It was further corrupted by the followers of, Plato, even 
in the Old Academy, and afterwards in the Alexandria 
ſchool. | The latter, ef 8 60 made no {cruple of op- 
truding their own Ps on the World, under the 
e OOH T6117 of F'ez E. Nom 285 fafiction 
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ſanction of Pythagoras, or. any other. antient ſage, and 
were chiefly employed in attempting to reconcile, or ra- 
ther confound, the doctrine of antient philoſophers with 
later ſyſtems. What confidence can be placed in ſuch 
authorties? what fatisfaQtory information can we ex- 
pect from ſuch ſources ?. eſpecially when it is added, that 
the doctrine of Pythagoras itſelf, probably i in its original 
ſtate, certainly in every form in which it has been tranſ. 
mitted to us, was obſcured; not only by ſymbolical, but 
by mathematical language, which is rather adapted to 
perplex than to illuſtrate metaphyſical conceptions. In 
this fault Py thagoras was afterwards imitated by Flats, 
Ariſtotle, and others *. 
If the unconnected and doubtful records which remain 
can enable us to form any judgment upon this ſubje&, 
the following may perhaps be conſidered as a faint deline· 
ation of the Pythagorean philoſophy. 
The end of philoſophy is to free the mind from thoſe 
incumbrances, which hinder-1ts progreſs towards per- 
fection, and to raiſe it to the contemplation of immuta- 
ble truth, and the knowledge of divine and ſpiritual ob- 
jects. This effect muſt be produced by eaſy ſteps, leſt 
the mind, hitherto converſant only with ſenſible things, 
ſhould. revolt at the change. The firſt ſtep towards wiſ- 
dom is the ſtudy of mathematics, a ſcience which con- 
templates objects that lie in the middle way between cor- 
poreal and incorporeal beings, and as it were on the 
confines of both, and which moſt advantageouſly inures 
the mind to contemplation. The whole courſe of mathe- 
matical ſcience may be divided into four parts ; two re- 
ſpecting numbers, and two reſpecting magnitude, Num- 
ber may be conſidered either abſtractedly in itſelf, or as 
applied to ſome object. The former ſcience is arithme- 
tic; of the latter kind is muſic. Magnitude may be con 
ſidered as at reſt, or as in motion; the ſcience which 
treats of the former is Geometry, that which treats of 
the latter is Aſtronomy f. 
Arithmetic 


- 


* Burnet. Archeol. Li. 0 de Ariſt gh I. xiii. c 4. 
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Arithmetic is the nobleſt = SER : un the firſt 
object of ſtudy, and 1. perfect acquaintance with numbers, 
the higheſt good ws Numbers are either ſcientific or 
intelligible. 

Scientific number is the production of the. powers in- 
volved in unity, or the progreſſion of multitude from the 
monad or unity, and its return to the ſame . Unity 
and one are to be diſtinguiſhed from each other; the for- 
mer being an abſtract conception, the latter belonging to 
things capable of being numbered. Number is not in- 
finite, but is the ſource of that infinite diviſibility into 
equal parts, which is the property of all bodies . 

Intelligible numbers are thoſe which ſubſiſted in the 
divine mind before all things, from which every. thing . 
hath received its form, and which always remain im- 
mutably the ſame, It is the model, or archetype, at- 
ter which the world, in all its parts, is framed, 1 Num- 
bers are the ale of Eſſence to Pings ; Tas, Ag 12.95 


alxies Elva ans r ls 5. 

The Monad, or unity, is that quantity, which, being 
depri ved of all number, remains fixed; whence calle 
Monad, from 78 Hairei- It is the fountain of all num- 
ber. The Duad is imperfe& and paſſive, and the cauſe 
of increaſe and diviſion. The Triad, compoſed of the 
Monad and Duad, partakes of the nature of both. The 
Tetrad, Tetractys, or quaternion number, is the moſt 
perfect. The Decad, which is the ſum of the four for 
mer, comprebends. all arithmetical and muſical propor- 
tions T. 443 4 4 According 
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According to ſome writers, the Monad denotes the 
active principle in nature, or God ; the Duad, the 
ſive principle, or matter; the Triad, the World formed 
by the union of the two former ; ; and the Tetractys, the 
perfection of nature. Same have . underſtood, by: this 
myſterious number, the fou wr elements; others, the four 
facultics of the human mind; others, the four cardin: 
virtues ; and others have, been fo abſurd, as. to ſuppol ' 
that Pythagoras made uſe of this number to exprels the, 
name of God, in reference to the word. mn, by whie 
that name is expreſſed is the Hebrew language. 
every attempt to unfold this myltery has: hitherto 8 
unſucceſsful. 

The moſt probable <xplanation of the 'Pythagoric. doc 
trine of numbers is, that they were uſed as, the f ymboli. 


and farms of nature, and Particulaflx of thoſe ;etere, 
nal and immutable eſſences, to Which Plato alter War 8. 
gave the appkllation of Ideas. "Net being. able, or net 


* 


choſing, to explain in ſimple language the abſtract not dens 
o principles and forms, Pythagoras ſeems 10 Have n 
uſe of numbers, as geometricians: make uſe of Uiagrame? to, 
aſſiſt thebeonceptions of ſcholars. More Pie con- 
ceiving ſome analogy*between numbers and the Intelk. 
gent Forms which ſubſiſt in the divine mind, he made 
the former a i ſymboltof-tlic latter. As numbers Proceed 
from unity, or the Monad, as a ſimple root, „ dence they 
branch out into various | combinations,” andaſſume new 
properties in their progreſs, ſo he eonecived the different 
forms of nature to recede, at different diſtances, from 
their common ſource, the pure and ſimple cfſence of deia 
ty, and-at every” degree of diſtance to affume certaii 
properties in fome meaſure analoggus to. thoſe. of number; 
and hence he concluded, that tlie origin of things, their 
Emanation from the firſt being, and their ſubſequent - 
en «+ rae Various orders, I not ee of as 


— 
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perfectly clear explanation, might 3 de illuſtrated 


by ſymbols and reſemblances borrowed from: numbers *. 


Next to numbers, muſic had the'chief place in the pre- 
paratory exerciſes of the Pythagorean ſchool, by means 
of which the mind was to be raiſed above the dominion 
of the paſſions, and inured to contemplation. .. Pythag 
ras conſidered muſic, not only as an art to be j Pythago. 
by the ear, but as a ſcience to be reduced to math. 
cal principles and proportions f. The muſical chords 
are ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by Pythagoras in the 
following manner: as he was one day reflecting upon 
this ſubject, happening to paſs, by a ſmith's forge, where 
ſeveral men were ſucceſſively ſtriking with their hammers 
a piece of heated iron upon an anvil, he remarked, that 
all the ſounds produced by their ſtrokes were harmo- 
nious except one. The ſounds, which he obſerved to be 
the chords, were the octave, the fifth, and the third; 
but that ſound which he perceived to lie between the 
third and the fifth he found to be. diſcordant. Going 
into the work-ſhop, he obſerved, that the diverſity of 
ſounds aroſe, not from the form of the hammers, nor 
from the force with which they were-ſtruck, nor from 
the poſition of the iron, but merely from the difference 
of weight in the hammers. Taking therefore the exact 
weight of the ſeveral hammers, he went home, and ſuſ- 
pended four ſtrings of the ſame ſubſtance, length, and 
thickneſs, and' twiſted in the ſame degree, and hung a 
weight at the lower end of each, reſpectively, equal to 
the weight of the hammers; upon ſtriking the ſtrings, 
he found, that the muſical chords of the f trings correſ- 
ponded with thoſe of the hammers. Hence it is as 

O t 


* Conf. Meurſu Theots + Ad Rs =” Phot. Alexand. 
in Metaph. c. 5. Macrob. Somn. Scip. 1 1. ©. 85 Anop- Vit. Pyth. apud 
Phot. Cudworth, Syſt. Int. c. iv. $ 285 Weigelius i in Tetract. Fyth. p. 
350. Huet. Dem. Pr. iv. c. ij, $ 8. Selden de Diis Syriis, Lit c. 1. 
Burnet, Arch. 1.1. c. 11. Hen. More de Cabb. Phil. c. f. 5 ii. p. 125. Ke. 
Plut. Plac. Phil. I. i. c. & Gaſſend. Phy. e 

+ Jambl. c. RXV. n. 110. Fabric. Bib. Ge v. ii. p. 257. been 
Smyrn. Math. c. i. p. 15. Ptolom. Harm. c. 2. Forphyr. i in Harm. Ptol. 
Nicom. Manual. Tarm. I. i. c. 2. 
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that he proceeded to form a muſical ſcale, and to con- 
ſtruct ſtringed inſtruments, | His ſcale was, after his 
death, engraved in braſs, and preſerved in the temple of 
I oy 
Pythagoras conceived that the celeſtial ſpheres in which 
the planets move, ſtriking upon.the æther through which 
they paſs, muſt produce a ſound; and that this ſound 
muſt vary. according to the diverfity of their magnitude, 
velocity, and relative diſtance. Taking it for granted, 
that every thing reſpeQing the heavenly bodies is ad- 
juſted with perfect regularity, he further imagined, that 
all the ci:cumſtances neceſſary to render the ſounds pro- 
duced by their motion harmonious, were fixed in ſuch 
exact proportions, that the moſt perfect harmony is pro- 
duced by their revolutions, This fanciful doctrine re- 
ſpecting the muſic of the ſpheres gave riſe to the names 
which Pythagoras applied to muſical tones. The laſt 
note in the muſical octave he called Hypate, becauſe he 
ſuppoſed the ſphere of Saturn, the higheſt planet, to give 
the deepeſt tone; and the higheſt note he called Neare, 
from the ſphere of the moon, which being the loweſt, or 
neareſt the earth, he imagined, produced the ſhirilleſt 
found. | In like manner of the reſt. It was faid of Py- 
thagoras by his followers; who heſitated at no affertion, 
however improbable, which might ſeem to exalt their 
| e eee t eee maſter's 


? Jambl e Kxvi n. r 15. Nicom. c. vi. n. 10. Boeth. de Mufic. c. 10. 
Macrob. in Somn. Scip. 1. ij. c, 6. Cenſorin. de Die Nat. c: 10. 


+ Dr. Burney diſcredits the whole of this ſtory, and humorouſly ſays: 


7 


&« Though both hammers and anvil have been ſwallowed by antients and mo- 
derns, and have paſſed through them from one to another with an oftrich- 
like digeſtion; upon examinaticn and experiment it appears, that hammers 
of different ſize and weight will no more produce different tones upon the 
ſame anvil, than bows or clappers of different fizewill,from the ſame ſtring or 
bell.“ He adds, however, that though modern incredulity and experiment 
have robbed Pythagoras of the glory of diſcovering muſicalratios by accident, 
he has been alowed the ſuperior merit of arriving at them by meditation 
and deſign. At leaſt the invention of the Harmonical Canon, or Mono- 
chord (an inſtrument of a ſingle {tring furniſhed, with moveable bridges, 


and contrived for the meaſuring and. gen g. the ratios of muſical inter- 


vals by accurate diviſions) has been a cribed to him both by antient and 


modern writers. See Burney's Hiſtory of Muſic, vol. i. p. 441. 
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maſter's fame, that he was the only mortal ſo far favoured 
by the gods as to be permitted to hear the celeſtial muſic 
of the ſpheres . Pythagoras applied mufic to the cure 
of diſeaſes both bodily and mental +. It was, as we have 
ſeen, the cuſtom of his ſchool; to compoſe their minds 
for reſt in the evening, and to prepare themſelves for 
action in the morning, by ſuitable airs, which they per- 
formed upon the lute, or other ſtringed inſtruments. 
The muſic Was, however, always accompanied with 
verſe, ſo that it may be doubted, whether the effect was 
to be aſcribed more to the muſician or to the poet. It is 
ſaid of Clinius f, a Pythagorean, that whenever he per- 
ceived himſelf inclined to anger, ſpleen, or other reſtleſs 
paſſions, he took up his lute, and that it never failed to 
reſtore the tranquillity of his mind. Of Pythagoras him- 
ſelf it is related ||, that he checked a young man, who, in 
the midſt of his revels, was meditating ſome act of Bac- 
chanalian madneſs, by ordering the muſician, ho had 
inflamed his paſſions by Phrygian airs, to change the mu- 
ſic on a ſudden into the ſlow and ſolemn Doric mood. If 
the ſtories which are related by the antients concerning 
the wonderful effects of their muſie are to be credited, we 
muſt acknowledge we are ſtrangers to the method we 
which theſe effects were produce. 137: 
Beſides. arithmetic, and muſic, Pythagoras . : 
geometry, which he had learned in Egypt; but he 
greatly improved it by inveſtigating many new theorems, 
and by digeſting its principles, in an order more per fectiy 
ſyſtematical than had before been done. Several Gre- 
cians, about the time of Pythagoras, applied themſelves 
to mathematical learning, particularly Thales in Ionia. 
But Pythagoras ſeems to have done more than any other 
philoſopher of this period towards reducing geometry to 
a regular ſcience 5. His definition A 10 is, a monad 


Or 
Mm Jambl, Vit. Pyth. c. xiv. n. 65. Voſſ. de Mathem: x. p- 81. 
Gebhard de Harm. Cæl. Pythag. Macrob. I. ii. c. 5. 


+ Porph. u. 30. Jambl. c. xxv. n. 65. 11 
t Alan, I. xiv. c. 23. | e 4 
|| Boeth. de Muſ. 1. iv. c. 14. 

$ Proclus in Euclid. I. ii. iii. Laert. 
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or. unity with poſition. He taught that a geometrical 
point correſponds to unity in arithmetic, a line to two. 
a ſuperficies to three, a ſolid to four. Of the geo ometri. 
cal theorems aſcribed to Pythagoras, the following are 
the principal; that the interior angles of every tri 

are together equal to two right angles; that the only 
polygons which will fill up the whole ſpace” about a given 
point, are the equilateral triangle, the ſquare, and the 
hexagon; the firſt to be taken fix times, the ſecond four 
times, and the third three times; and that, in rectan- 
gular triangles, the ſquare of the fide which ſubtends tle 
right angle is equal to the two ſquares of the ſides which 
contain the right angle. Upon the invention of this latter 
propoſition: (Euclid, I. i. Prop. 47,) Plutarch fays, that 
Pythagoras offered an ox, others, an hecatomb, to the 
gods. But this ſtory is thought by Cicero * inconſiſtent 


with the: inſtitutions of Pythagoras, which, as he ſup- 


poſes, did not admit of animal ſacrifices. Pythag oras 
inferred: the ftature of Hercules from the length of the 
Olympic courſe f, which meaſured fix hundred of his 
feet. | Obſerving how ntuck ſhorter a courſe fix hundred 
times the lengthrof-the foot of an ordinary-ized man was 
than the Olympic courſe, he inferred, by the law of pro; 


portion. the length of Hercules's foot; whence the uſual 


proportion of the length of the foot to the heighth of a 
man enabled him to determine the problem. Pythagoras 
:lſo applied geometrical ideas as ſymbolical expreſſions of 
bodies, and of natural principles; but nothing certain, 
or intelligible, is preſerved on this head. 

On aſtronomy, the doctrine of Pythagoras, or, bor. 
ever, of the antient Pythagoreans, was as follows: 

The term Heaven Acer denotes the ſphere of thee 
ftars, or the whole ſpace between the fixed ſtars and the 
moon, or the whole world, including both' the celeftial 
fheres and the earth . There are ten celeſtial TW 


ED 


De Nat. Deor. I. ii. 
A 


are habitable, The earth is a lobe, -which-amits's 
HASNT CET ESodT. © | «fy (or bo 
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ine of which are viſible to us; namely, that of the fixed 
ſtars, thoſe of the ſeven planets,” and tllat of the earth; 


the tenth ĩs the Antichthon, OF an inviſible ſphere oppo- 
ſie to the earth, which. is neeeſſary to complete the hars 
mony of nature, as the Decad is the completion of ma: - 


% 


merical harmony. And this Antichthon may be the cauſe 
of the greater number of the eclipſes of the ſun than of 
the moon *. Fire holds the middle place inthe univerſe+; 
or, in the midſt of the four elements is placed the 
fiery globe of unity; the earth is not without t6tion, 
nor ſituated in the center of the ſpheres, but it ib i 
of thoſe planets. which make their revolution about the 

ſphere of fire. The revolution of Saturn is completed 
in thirty years, that of Jupiter in twenty, that bf Mars 
in two, that of the Sun, and of Mercury and Venus, in 
one year. The diſtances of the-ſeveral celeſtial pere 

from the earth correſpond to the proportion of notes in 
the muſical ſcale. The moon andother planetaryglobes 


Antipodes 


* E a 
. 4 MN 
291108 ; 
— 5 


From ſeveral of theſe particulars reſpecting the aſtro- 
nomical doctrine of Pythagoras, it has been inferred, 
that he was poſſeſſed of the true idea: of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
which was revived by Copernicus, and has ſince been 
fully, eſtabliſhed by Newton, 1 el 

The pupils of the Pythagorean ſchool were conducted 
from. this. preparatory. ſtudy to the kn wledge of natural, 


AS. 
y ©:5 | 


theological, and moral ſcience. -' + + bit 

Concerning Wiſdom: in: general, Pythagoras taught, 
that it is the ſcience which is converſant with thoſe ob- 
jects, which are in their nature immutable, eternal, and 
incorruptible, and therefore alone can properly be ſaid 
to exiſt, The man who applies himſelf to this: kind of 


Plut. de an. Procy. t. iii. p. 98. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. p. 614. 
Simplic. ad Ariſt. de Czlo, I. ii. c. 8 5 n 
+ Stob. Eel. Ph. I. il c. 25. Plut - n 123. Plac. Ph. 
I. 11. c. 12. Laert I. viii. $85, Plut. Plat. Qui et in Num. Clem. Alex. 
p- 556. Ariſt. t. i. p. 363. : | * 5 rr _ : * 1 
t Jambl. c. vi. n. 31. Flin. I. ix. c. 21. Cenſorin. de Die Nat. c. 13. 
Laert. I. viii. $ 14. 26. Plin. I. ii. e. 8. E 
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ſtudy is a philoſopher. The end of philoſophy is, that 
the human mind may, by ſuch contemplation, be aſſimi. 
lated to the divine, and at length be qualified to join the 
aſſembly of the gods. In the purſuit of wiſdom, the ut. 
moſt care muſt be taken to raiſe the mind above the do. 
minion of the paſſions, and the influence of ſenſible oh. 
jects, and to diſengage it from all corpore l impreſſions, 
that it may be inured to converſe with itſelf, and to con. 
template things ſpiritual and divine *. For this purpoſe 

the aſſiſtance of God, and of good demons, mult be f in. 
voked by prayer +. Philoſophy, as it is converſant” with 
ſpeculative truth, or with the rules of human conduct, 
either theoretical or practical. Practical philoſophy is 
only to be ſtudied ſo far as may be neceflary for the pur. 
poſes of life; theoretical philoſophy is the perfettion of 
wiſdom. Contemplative wiſdom cannot be completely 
attained, without a total abſtraction from the ordinary 
affairs of life, and a perfect tranquillity: and freedom of 
mind. Hence the neceſſity of inſtituting a ſociety, fep: 
rated from the world, for the 'purpoR 0 of contemplation 

and ſtudy}. 

Active or By philofophy; which preſcribes rules 
and precepts for the conduct of life, according to Ariſ. 
totle ||, was firſt taught by Pythagoras, and aſter his 
death by Socrates. Among the moral maxims and | pre. 
cepts aſcribed to Pythagoras are the following: = 

Virtue is divided into two branches, private and pub: 
lic. Private virtue reſpects education, ſilence, abſti- 
nence from animal food, fortitude; ſobriety, and pru- 
dence. The powers of the mind are, reaſon and paffion; 
and when the latter is preſerved in fubjection to the for- 
mer, virtue 18 prevalent. Young PR ſhould be in⸗ 

4.25 ured 


"I Tambl, E i. . 59. c. XXIX. n. 159, 160. c. xxxii. n. 228. Porph. 
n. 46, 53. Jambl. Intr. in Nicom. Stob. Serm. i. p. 7. Hierocl. in fir. 
Aur. Carm. . 
+ Aur Carm. v. 61, 62. Bere Jamblc. Proxeept. e. 3, 9, 14, 
Sext. Emp. adv. Math. I. vi. $ 50. 
t Hieroc. l. c. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. VP. 417. Stob. Eth. c. 3. N 
164. Jambl. Vit. P. c. xxii. n. 101. | 
Magna Mor. I. i. c. 2. 
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ured to ſubjection, that they may always find it eaſy to 
ſubmit to the authority of reaſon. Let them be conducted 
into the beſt courſe of life, and habit will ſoon render 
it the moſt pleaſant. Silence is better than idle words. 
A wiſe man will prepare himſelf for every thing which is_ 
not in his own power. Do what you Jae to be 
right, whatever the vulgar may think of you; if you de- 
ſpiſe their praiſe, defpiſe alſo their cenſnre. It is incon- 
ſiſtent with fortitude to relinquiſh the ſtation appointed 
by the Supreme Lord, before we obtain his permiſſion. 
Sobriety is the ſtrength of the ſoul, for it preſerves its 
reaſon unclouded by paſſion. No man ought to be 
eſteemed free, who has not the perfe& command of him- 
ſelf, Drunkenneſs is a temporary phrenſy. That which 
is good and becoming, is rather to be purſued, than that 
which is pleaſant. 'The defire of ſuperfluity is fooliſh, 
becauſe it knows no limits. All animal pleaſures ſhould. 
rather be poſtponed, than enjoyed before their time: 
and ſhould only be enjoyed according to nature, and with 
ſobriety. Much forethought and diſcretion is neceſſary 
in the production and education of children. Wiſdom 
and virtue are our beſt. defence; every other guard is 
werk and unſtable. It requires much wiſdom to give 
wiſdom ro give right names to things “. | 
Concerning public virtue, the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
as it is tranſmitted to the preſent time, teſpects conver- 
lation, friendſhip, religious worſhip, reverence to the 
dead, and legiſlation. Upon theſe heads he is ſaid to 
have taught thus : | | 
Converſation ſhould be adapted to the character and 
condition of the perſons with whom we converſe : that 
diſcourſe and behaviour which might be proper among 
young perſons, may be exceedingly improper between 
the young and the aged. Propriety and ſeaſonableneſs 
are the firſt things to be regarded in converſation. _ In 


ph. all ſociety a due regard muſt be had to ſubordination. |, 
fin. 8 Reſpect 
My * Stobzi Serm. 5, 17, 18, 37, 39, 66, 99. Jambl. Vit. Pyth. c. 
p. xi. n. 224. xxxii. Protrept. c. 6. Diod. Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 247. 


Cic. de Senect. c. 20. Tuſc. Q. l. i. 
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Reſpect is due to a worthy ſtranger, ſometimes in pre. 
ference to couatrymen or relations. It is better that 
thoſe. who converſe, with you ſhould reſpect you, than 
that they ſhould fear you; for reſpe& produces admira. 
tion, but fear produces hatred. It is an evident proof of 
à good education, to be able to endure the want of it in 
others. Between friends, the utmoſt care ſhould be ta- 
ken to avoid contention, which can only be done by 
ſhunning as much as poſſible all occaſions of ſtriſe, ſup- 
preſſing reſentment, and exerciſing mutual forbearance. 
Reproof and correction are uſeful and becoming from 
the elder to the younger; eſpecially when they are ac. 
companied, on the part of the reprover, with evident 
tokens of affection “. N 
Mutual confidence is never for a moment to be inter- 
rupted between friends, whether in jeſt or earneſt; for 
nothing can heal the wounds that are made by deceit. A 
friend muſt never be forſaken in adverſity, nor for any in- 
firmity in human nature, excepting only invincible ob. 
ſtinacy arid depravity. Before we abandon a friend, we 
ſhould endeavour, by aCtions as well as words, to reclaim 
him. True friendſhip is a kind of union which is im- 
mortal 7. | K 15 
The deſign and object of all moral precepts, is to lead 
men to the imitation of God. Since the Deity direQs 
all things, every good thing is to be ſought for from him 
alone; and nothing is to be done which is contrary to 
his pleaſure. Whilit we are performing divine rites, pi- 
ety ſhould dwellin the mind. The gods are to be wor- 
ſhipped, not under ſuch images as repreſent the forms of 
men, but by ſuch ſymbols as are ſuitable to their nature, 
by fimple luſtrations and offerings, and with purity of 
heart. Gods and heroes are to be worſhipped with dif- 
1 Si | 3 ferent 


Jambl. c. vi. n. 32: c. Xr. n. 180, 182. Stob. _ 


'F Jambl. c. xvi. n. 69. c. xxvii. n. 162. c. xxx. n. 181. e. xxxiii. n. 
229232. Cic. de Off. I. iii. Val. Max. I. iv. c. 7. LaQtant. I. v. c. 18, 
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ferent degrees of homage, according to their nature; 
Oaths are in no caſe to be violated *. *' _ = 
The bodies of rhe dead are not to be burned. | Next 

to gods and dæmons, the higheſt reverence. is due to 
parents and legiſlators ; and the laws and cuſtoms of our 
country are to be nor obſerved f. — Thus much 
concerning the Active or Moral philoſophy of Pythago- 

tb. 2 „ II 
THEORETICAL Philoſophy, which treats of Nature 
and its Origin, was the higheſt obje& of ſtudy of the 
Pythagorean ſchool, and included all thoſe. profound 
myſteries, Which thoſe, who have been ambitious to 
report what Pythagoras ſaid behind the curtain, have 
endeavoured lo-unfold. Upon this ſubject, nothing can 
be advanced with certainty, eſpecially reſpecting theo- 
logy, the doctrine of which, Pythagoras, after the man- 
ner of the Egyptian prieſts, was peculiarly careful to 
hide under the veil of ſymbols, probably through fear of 
diſturbing the popular ſuperſtitions I. The antients 
have not, however, left us without ſome ground of 
With reſpe&t to God, Pythagoras appears to have 
taught, that he is the Univerſal Mind ; diffuſed through 
all thine ; the ſource of all animal life; the proper and 
intrinſic cauſe of all motion; in ſubſtance ſimilar to 
light; in nature like truth; the firſt principle of the 


univerſe ; incapable of pain; inviſible ; incorruptible, 


and only to be comprehended hs, mind ||. A ES 

The phraſe made uſe of by Theophilus Antiochenus, 

who, in repreſenting the Pythagorean doctrine concern- 

ing the Deity, calls him @10pualows Tow TarrorS, 
| | „ the 


* Jamb. n. 86. c. xxviii. n. 149. 1 1. c. XXX, n. 174. Diod. Exc. 
Cic. de Leg. I. ii. c. 11. Laert. I. viii. $ 32, JJ. % 

+ Jambl. c. xxviii. n. 154. c. xxx. n. 175. Porph. n. 38. Plin.L 
xxxv. c. 5. ; TEE no 
＋ Clem. Alex. Strom. I. iv. p. 477. Joſeph. contra Apion. I. ii. p. 
on. 1 2 
Lactant. I. i. c. 5. Theoph. Antiochen. ad. Autolyc. I. i. c. 5. 


7 n. 41. Plut. Num. t. iv. p. 117. 
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< the ſelf. moving principle of all things,” has been un. 
derſtood to imply the doctrine of the fortuitous forma. 
tion of the world, afterwards taught by Epicurus; but 
the phraſe, when applied to God, may as properly de- 
note, that he is the original intrinſic cauſe of all motion; 
and this is the only ſenfe which can be affixed to the 
words, conſiſtently with the general voice of antiquity 
concerning the theology of Pythagoras. | 4 
An obſcure paſſage in Ariſtotle *, where he relates 
that, among the Pythagoreans, ſome aſſert Soul to be 
of the nature of £vguara, the motes which float in the 
air; and others maintain it to be, that by which they are 
moved,” has alſo been adduced to prove, that Pythago- 
ras ought to be ranked among the Atomic philoſophers. 
But theſe &vokata, though themſelves material, are by 
the Pythagoreans ſuppoſed, prior to the exiſtence of bo- 
dies, to have been portions of that eternal fire or ether, 
which is active and intelligent, and from that cauſe to 
have a principle of motion within themſelves. "IS 
The account, which we have given of the Pythagoric 
doctrine concerning the Divine Nature, is confirmed by 
Cicero, who aſſerts t, that Pythagoras conceived God 
to be a foul pervading all nature, of which every human 
ſoul is a portion: a doctrine perfectly conſonant to the 
opinions received in the countries which Pythagoras viſited 
and where he learned theology. Clemens Alexandrinus, 
ſneaking of the tenets of the Pythagoreans, ſays, that 
they held God to be JN TW N xuxAow |» the ani- 
mating principle of the univerſal ſphere. And Juſtin 
Martyr (in a paſſage which deſerves the more attention, 
b :cauſe, being in the Doric dialect, it is probably a quo- 
ation from ſome antient Pythagorean) expreſsly ranks 
Pythagoras among the Theiſtical philoſophers. ** If 
5 any 
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* De Cælo. c. iii. 6 14. 
+ Nat. Deor. 1.1. c. 12; de Senect. c. 214 
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any one *,” ſays he, wiſhes to ſbe informed more ac- 
curately concerning the doctrine of Pythagoras with re- 
ſpect to One God, let him hear his opinion, for he ſays 
God is one; he is not, as ſome conjecture, exterior to 
the world, but in himſelf entire, pervades the univer- 
ſal ſphere, ſuperintends all productions, is the ſupport of 
all nature, eternal, the ſource of all power, the firſt 
ſimple principle of all things, the origin of celeſtial 
light, the father of all, the mind and animating princi- 
ple of the univerſe, the firſt mover of all the ſpheres.” 
From comparing this paſſage with others before cited, it 
may be concluded, with much appearance of probability, 
that Pythagoras conceived the deity to be the informing 
ſoul of the world, animatingit in a manner ſimilar to that 
in which the human ſoul animates the body; the doctrine 
which Zeno afterwards adopted as the foundation of the 
Stoic ſyſtem. It may alſo be conjectured, from the phraſe, 
php. E ggary , ©* heavenly light,“ that Pythagoras, 
after the oriental philoſophers, eonceived of the deity 
as a ſubtle fire, eternal, active, and intelligent. Tho' 
he does not ſeem to have had the idea of a pure ſpirit, 
he nevertheleſs appears to have conceived of him as in- 
corporeal, in the ſenſe in which that term was commonly 
underſtood by the antients; that is, as free from all the 
properties of groſs matter, and as poſſeſſing a power of 
communicating motion, and of forming and directing 


the univerſe, with which he is intimately connected as its 


animating principle. Pythagoras, probably, did not ad- 
mit two primary principles, but conſidered nature in its 
original ſtate, as one whole, animated by an intelligent, 
but material principle, which at length ſeparated itſelf 


from the chaotic maſs, or detached paſſive matter from 


itſelf; after which the ſubtle active fire and the paſſive 
matter remained diſtinct principles. 8 ‚ 
This explanation of the doctrine of Pythagoras may 
ſerve to caſt ſome light upon the myſterious ſymbols, 
under which his theory of nature was concealed. Upon 
Vol., I. 1 this 


* Orat. ad Gentes, p. 18. ed. Paris. 
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this ſuppoſition, the Monad, or Unity, will denote the 
primary chaotic ſtate of nature exiſting as one whole, 

which comprehended an active principle, and a paſſive 
maſs capable of undergoing alterations, and receiving 
ferms. When God is conſidered as acting upon matter, 
the forming and animating power m nature becomes the 
Monad, the paſſive maſs is the Duad, and the whole 
univerſe, perfectly framed, is the Triad; whence all 
ſubſequent forms ariſe, as the remaining numbers, by 
the combination of the firſt three, till the whole ſyſtem, 
or Decad, is completed. But, leſt we ſhould bewilder 
ourſelves and our readers in the mazes of conjecture, 

we deſiſt. <= | 
Subordinate to the Deity, it was taught in the Italic 
ſchool, that there are three orders of Intelligence, Gods, 
Dzmons, Heroes, who are diſtinguiſhed by their re- 
ſpective degrees of excellence and dignity, and by the 
nature of the homage which is due to them; gods be- 
ing to be preferred in honour to demi-gods or demons, 
and demons to heroes, or men . Theſe three orders, 
in the Pythagorean ſyſtem, were emanations at different 
degrees of proximity from the ſupreme intelligence, the 
particles of ſubtle ether aſſuming a groſſer clothing the 
farther they receded from the fountain + The third 
order, or heroes, were ſuppoſed to be inveſted with a 
ſubtle material clothing. Hierocles defines a hero to be], 
A rational mind united with a luminous body. If to 
+ theſe three ſpecies we add a fourth, the human mind, we 
have the whole ſcale of divine emanation, as it was con- 
ceived by this ſe& of philoſophers. All theſe they ima- 
gined to proceed from God, as the firſt ſource of in- 
telligence, and to have received from him a pure, ſimple, 
immutable nature. God, being himſelf one, and the 
origin of all diverſity, they repreſented him under the 
| bs | notion 


* Laert. I. viii. $23. Aur Carm. v. i. Hierocl. Jambl, c. vi. n. 
31. Porphyr. I. ii 5 38. | 

\ + Plut. Plac. Ph. I. i. c. 8. t. li. p. 14. 
L. e. ß 67. p. 212. 5 
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notion of Monad, and ſubordinate intelligences, as 


numbers derived ane included in Unity. Thus the Num- 


bers or derived intelligences'of Pythagoras /agree with 
the [deas of Plato, except, perhaps, that the latter were 
of a nature perfectly ſpiritual, but the former were clothed 
with a ſubtle etherial body. 

The region of the air was ſuppoſed by the Pythago- 
reans * to be full of ſpirits, demons, or heroes, who 
cauſe ſickneſs or health to man or beaſt, and communi- 
cate, at their pleaſure, by means of dreams, and other 
inſtruments of divination,” the knowledge of future 
events. That Pythagoras himſelf held this opinion can- 
not be doubted, if it be true, as his biographers relate, 
that he profeſſed to cure diſeaſes by incantations. It is 
probable that he derived it from the Egyptians t, among 
whom it was believed that many diſeaſes were cauſed by 
demonical poſſeſſions, 

The MATERIAL WORLD, according to „ Pythagoras, 
was produced by the energy of the divine intelligence I, 
It is an animated ſphere, beyond which is a perfect va- 
cuum. It contains ſpheres, which revolve with muſical 
harmony ||. The atmoſphere of the earth is a groſs, 
immutable, and morbid maſs ; but the air, or ether, 
which ſurrounds it is pure, healthful, ſerene, perpetu- 
ally moving, the region of all divine and. immortal na- 
tures 5. The ſun, moon, and ſtars, are. inhabited by 
portions of the divinity, or gods. The ſun is a ſphe- 
rical body FJ. Its eclipſes are cauſed by the paſſing of 
the moon between it and the earth ; thoſe of the moon 
by the intervention of the antichthan- before. explained. 
The moon is inhabited by demons. Comets are ſtars, 
which are not always ſeen, but riſe at ſtated, periods **. 

„„ Com 


* Laert. I. vii $ 32. 

+ Jambl. de Myſt. Egypt. 

+ Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. 1.1. c. 25. | | 

| Laert. I. vin $ 27. Atift. 4s Cale, l. i ü. o. 145 Flut- Flac. Ph. 1. 
ij. e. 10. 25. Sext. Emp. 1. vii. 0. 9 . 30 3 

§Hierocl. I. c. $ t r 

J Flut. Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 15. Stob. I. e. p. 3. 

Plat. L c. e. 28. Jambl.c. vi. n. 30. 
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Concerning Man, the Pythagoreans taught, that, 
conſiſting of an elementary nature, and a divine or ra. 
tional principle, he is a microcoſm, or compendium of 
the univerſe ; that his ſoul is a ſelf- moving principle, 
compoſed of two parts, the rational, which is a portion 
of the ſoul of the world, ſeated in the brain, and the ir. 
rational, which includes the paſſions, and is ſeated in the 
heart *; that man participates in both theſe with the 
brutes, which, from the temperament of their body, and 
their want of the power of ſpeech, are incapable of a- 
ing rationally ; that the ſenſative ſoul, S$»,,o5, periſhes, 
but the rational mind, pu, is immortal, becauſe the 
ſource whence it is derived is immortal +; that after the 
rational mind is freed from the chains of the body, it af. 
ſumes an ethereal vehicle, and paſſes into the regions of 
the dead, where it remains till it is ſent back to this 
world, to be the inhabitant of ſome other body, brutal 
or human ; and that after ſuffering ſucceflive purgations, 
when it is ſufficiently purified, it 18 received among the 
gods, and returns to the eternal ſource from which it firſt 
proceeded I. | 

The doctrine of the Pythagoreans, reſpecting the na- 
ture of brute animals, and wereuluywors, the TrANs- 
MIGRATION OF SOULS, were the foundation of their abſti- 
nence from animal food, and of the excluſion of animal 
ſacrifices from their religious ceremonies. The latter 
doctrine is thus beautifully repreſented by Ovid |}, who 
introduces Pythagoras as ſaying : | 


Morte carent anime : ſemperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque receptz. 
Omnia mutantur ; nihil interit ;'errat et illinc, 
Hue venit, hinc illue, et quoſtibet occupet artus 

| Spir itus, 


* Laert. I. wi. FG 28—3 1. Plut. I. c. I. iv. c. 2, 4, 7, 20. 
+ Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. p. 590. Cic. 1. c. 

t Laert. Hieroc. in Aur. Carm. Porph: Vit. Pyth. = rg. 
| Metam, I. xy. v. 158, &c. ; 


Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora tranſit, 
Inque feras noſter : nec tempore deperit ullo, 
Utque novis fragilis ſignatur cera figuris, 

Nec manet ut fuerat, nec formas ſervat eaſdem, 
| | Sed en ipſa eadem eſt, animam fic ſemper ean- 
Efle, ſed in varias doceo migrare figuras *, 


This doctrine Pythagoras probably learned in Egypt, 
where it was commonly taught f. Nor is there any ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for underſtanding it, as ſome have done, 


* e % kd 


ſymbolically. _ + 5 OAK 2g q 
; We muſt not take our leave of Pythagoras, without 
; adding a few ſpecimens of his SyMBoLs, which, though 
f they were at firſt made uſe of for the purpoſe of con- 
; cealment, and though their meaning has always been 
1 religiouſly kept fecret by the Pythagoreans themſelves, 
| have awakened much curiofity, and given occaſion to 
L many ingenious conjectures, which, however, -unleſs 
t they were more ſatisfactory, it would anfwer no purpoſe 
| to repeat. | | Among 
1 * What then is death, but antient matter dreſt 
: In ſome new fi and a varied veſt : 
[- Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 
al And here and there th*unbodied fpirit flies, 
T By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſzeſs'd, 

And lodges where it lights, in man or beaſt ; 
4 Or hunts without, bill ready limbs it find, 


And actuates thoſe according to their kind 5 
From tenement to tenement is toſt, 
The ſoul is ſtill the ſame, the figure only loſt : 
4 Ang as the foften'd wax new ſeals receives, 
ns face aſſumes, and that impreſſion leaves; 
Now call'd by one, now by another name, 
The form is only chang'd, the wax is ſtill the ſame; 
18, So death, thus eall'd, can but the form deface, 
The immortal ſoul flies out in empty ſpace, 
To ſeek her fortune in ſome other place. DavpEx. 


Herodot. I. ii. c. 123. Diod. Sic. apud Euſeb. Pr. I. x. e. 8, 
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Among the ſymbols of. Pythagoras, recited by Jambli. 
chus and others *, are the following. Adore the ſound 
of the whiſpering wind. Stir not the fire with a ſword. 
Turn afide from an edged tool. Paſs not over a ballance. 
Setting out on a journey, turn not back, for the furies 
will return with you. Breed nothing that hath crooked 
talons. Receive not a ſwallow into your houſe. Look 
not in a mirror by the light of a candle. At a ſacrifice 
pare not your nails, Eat not the heart, or brain. Taſte 
not that which hath fallen from the table. Break not 
bread. Sleep not at noon, When it thunders, touch 
the earth. Pluck not a crown. Roaſt not that which 
has been boiled. Sail not on the ground. Plant not a 
palm. Breed a cock, but do not ſacrifice it, for it is fa. 
cred to the ſun and moon. Plant mallows in thy garden, 
but eat them not. Abſtain from beans +. | 

The precept prohibiting the uſe of beans, is one of 
the myſteries which the antient Pythagoreans never diſ- 
cloſed, and which modern ingenuity has in vain at- 
tempted to diſcover. Its meaning was probably rather 
diztetic, than phyſical, or moral. But enough of theſe 
enigmatical trifles. Pythagorean precepts of more value 
are ſuch as theſe : Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean doc. 
trines without light. Above all things govern your 
tongue. Engrave not the image of God in a wring, 
Quit not your ſtation without the command of your ge- 
neral. Remember that the paths of virtue and of vice 
reſemble the letter V. To this ſymbol Perſius refers, 


when he ſays }. F 
| £2 " 


* Ch. xxxii. n. 227. Protrept. c. ult. Laert. I. viii. Plut. If. et 
Oſ. 75155 4 
+ Adjicienda bzc ; Ad ſolem converſus, ne meieto. Facula ſedem ne 
extergito. Cum ea, quæ aurum habet, non eongreditor. 
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Et tibi quæ Samios diduxit litera ramos, 
Surgentem dextro monſtravit limite collem * f, 


See Pythagoras's Golden Verſes with the Commentary of Heroc- 
les; and compare Rowe's Paraphraſe. 


+ There has the Samian Y's inſtructive make 
Pointed the road-thy-doubtful foot ſhould take; 
There warn'd thy raw and yet unpractis'd youth, 
To tread the riſing right-hand path of truth. 


+ Vidend. Jonſ. I. i. c. 3. ii. 3. iv. ult. Vit. Pythag. a Porphyrio 
et a Jamblicho; Ritterſnuſhio, Altdorf, 1610. Holſtenio, Rom. 
1630; Kuſtero, Amſt. 1707. Anon. ap. Phot. Cod. 259. Schet- 


fer de Nat. et Conſtit. Phil. Ital. Wittenb. 1701. Gerdilii 
Introd. ad Stud. Theol. Ploycquet de 1 Pyth. Tubing. 


1758. Burnet Aychæol. l. i. c. 11. uet. Dem. Ev. Prop. 
iv. c. 54. 83. 186. 224. Pr. ix. c. 147. Voll. de Sect. p. 19. Budd, 
Ann. Hift. Ph. p. 8. Le Clerc. Bibloth. Choiſ. t. x. p. 81—90. t. 
xxvii. p 424. Voſſ. de Math. p. 149. Horn. Hiſt. Phil. p. 173. Petay 
Rat. Temp. p. i. p. 135. Amecenit. Lit. t. vii. p. 188. Beiden de Jure 
. i. c. 2. Grot. Epiſt. 552. L' Enfant. Bibl. Germ. t. ii. art. 5. Budd 
Hiſt. Ecl. V. T. t. ii. p. 1077. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v i. p. 450. v. ii. p 


257. Baſnage Hiſt. des Juifs, t. ii. p. 592. Meurſ. in Cret. c. 111 


Naude Apologie, c. x. p. 136. Stoll. Hiſt. Phil. Mor. Gent. $ 119. 
Bayle. Schulter de Diſciplina Pyth. Schraderus de Pythag. Diff. 1. 
Crugerus de Aureo Femore Pyth:3 Diff. de Phil. Ann. p. 109. Deu- 
lengii Obſ. Sac. t. iii. p. 443. Koeler Dif. de Pzdantiſmo Byth. Windet 
de Vit. Funct. Statu. $ 5.p, 88. Nicomach. Intr. ad. Arithm. Budd. 
Diff. de Pyth. in Ann. E Boye Diſſ. to Weinreich de Abſtin. 
carn. Pyth. Miſc. Lipſ. t. iv. Obſ. 8 5. Dodwel. de tat. Pyth. p. 125. 
Mourgues Plan, Theol. de Pythag. Herbert Rel, Gent. c. x. Cudworth- 
c. iv. $ 20, 21, cum not. Moſhem. Geraſen. Arithm. ap. Phot. Cod. 
187. Diſſ. de Num. Pyth. Amcen. Lit, t. vii. p. 173. Morhoff Po- 


Ixhiſt. Lit. t. ii. I. i. c. 2. Beauſob. Hiſt. Manich. t. i. p. ii. I. i. c. 6- 


Wallis Op. t. i. p. 65. Sturm. Math. p. 6. H. More Defenſ. Cabb. 
Ph. c. 11. p. 125. Bapt. Dous de Præſtant. Muſ. Vet. Rom 1635 
Fell on Ant. Muſ. Oxon, 1672. Hanſch. de Enthuf. Plat. ſ. v. D. 


Omeis in Ethic. Pyth. Altdorf. 1693. Syrbius Introd. in Phyſ. Pyth. 
8 E C 7. . 


Kepler de Harm. Mundi. Rhodius de Tranſmigratione. 
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425 or THE DISCIPLES, &, Book I 


= Se ne 


or THE DISCIPLES AND POLLOWERS OF PYTHA- 
GORAS, 


. the preceding hiſtory of Pythagoras we have ſeen, 


that diſciples flocked to him from various parts of Italy, 
and that his popularity created him numerous enemies, 
and, during his life, brought upon his followers a fevere 
perſecution, which drove many of them into exile. 

After the death of the celebrated founder of the Italic 
ſect, the care and education of his children, and the 
charge of the ſchool, devolved upon ARIS Tus of Cro- 
tonia. He was particularly eminent in the mathemati- 
cal ſciences, and wrote a treatiſe concerning ſolids, 
which is mentioned with applauſe by the antients. Hav. 
ing taught the doctrine of Pythagoras thirty-nine years, 
he was ſucceeded by MNESARCHus, the fon of Pythago- 
ras. Pythagorean ſchools were afterwards conducted, 


in Heraclia, by Clinias and Philolaus ; at Metapontum, 


by Theorides and Eurytus ; and at Tarentum, by Archy- 
tas. Stobæus profeſles to have collected fragments of 
Hippodamus, Hipparchus, and ſeveral other philoſophers, 
who are ſaid to have belonged to this ſcct, but the au- 
thenticity of theſe fragments is doubtful *. 

It will be neceſſary to give a more particular account 
of thoſe who, though they ranked themſelves among 
the Pythagoreans, departed in different degrees from the 
genuine dectrine of their maſter. Among theſe were 
Alcmæon, Ecphantus, Hippo, Empedocles, gots 

ICELUS 


* Tambl. c. ult. n. 265. Lasert. I. viii. $ 45, 46. Porph. n. 22. 
Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 486. | | 
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Ocellus Lucanus, Timæus Locrus, Archytas, Hippaſus, 
Philolaus, and Eudoxus. | | 

ALCME&ON, of Crotonia, one of Pythagoras's diſci- 
ples, acquired a high degree of reputation in the Italic 
ſchool by his knowledge of nature and his {kill in medi- 
cine. He is ſaid to have been the firſt perſon who at- 
tempted the diſſection of a dead body. The Sum of his 
tenets, as far as they can be collected from ſcattered 
fragments, is this * : 

Natural objects, which appear multiform to men, are 
in reality two-fold ; intelligible natures, which are im- 
mutable; and material forms, which are infinitely varia- 
ble. The fun, moon, and ſtars are eternal, and are in- 
habited by portions of that divine fire, which is the firſt 
principle in nature. The moon is in the form of a boat, 
and when the bottom of the boat is turned towards the 
earth, it is inviſible. The brain is the chief ſeat of the 
ſoul. Health conſiſts in preſerving a due mean between 
the extremes of heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. 

EcPHANTUs, who was a native of Syracuſe, taught, 
that it 1s impoſſible to arrive at the certain knowledge of 
nature, which is. perpetually liable to change ; that the 
firſt principles of ſenfible things are inviſible atoms, 
which differ in fize, form, and power ; that the number 
of theſe are infinite; that they are moved in a perfect 
void, by the immediate energy of the divine mind, by 
whichthe world is animated and governed; and that the 
earth, placed in the middle of the world, 1s moved about 
its center towards the eaſt +. 5 

The peculiar tenets of Hippo, of Rhegium, were; 
that the firſt principles in nature are cold and heat; or 
water and fire ; that fire ſeparated itſelf from water, and 
: produced 


* Laert. 1. viii, $ 83, &c. Clem. Alex. Str. I. i. p. 305. Ariſt. 
Met. I. i. c. 5. I. v. ci 1. Jambl. Vit. P. c. xxiii. n. 104. Cic. de Nat. 
D. I. i. c. 11. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. p. 54. 60. 93. Plut. Plac. Ph. I. ii. c. 
16, 27. I. iv. c. 17, 18. | | | 

+ Stobæi Ecl. Phyſ. I. i. c. 13. 25. Pſeudo-Orig. Philoſophum, c. xv. 
Jambl. c. ult. | 
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produced the world; that animal life proceeds from 
motiture ; and that nothing i is free from decay *. On 
account of this latter opinion, Hippo has been ranked 
among Atheiſts. Perhaps the truth is, that, with ſeveral 
philoſophers of the Ionic ſchool, he paid attention, in 
Ins doctrine of phyfics, to material principles alone, tak. 
ing for granted the exiſtence of an intelligent Efficient 
Cauſe. 

EurzpocLEs, of Agrigentum in Sicily, who flou- 
riſhed about the eighty-fourth Olympiad +, appears from 
his doctrine to have been of the Italic ſchool ; but under 
what maſter he ſtudied philofophy is uncertain. It is not 
probable, that he was born ſo early as to have had an op- 
portunity of hearing Pythagoras himſelf. After the 
death of his father Meto, who was a wealthy citizen of 

igentum, he acquired great weight among his fellow. 
citizens, by eſpouſing the popular party, and favouring 
democratic meaſures. He employed a large ſhare of his 


paternal eſtate in giving dowries to young women, and 


marrying them to men of ſuperior rank. His confe- 
quence in the ſtate became at length ſo great, that he 
ventured to aſſume ſeveral of the diſtinctions of royalty, 
particularly a purple robe, a golden girdle, a Delphic 
crown, and a train of attendants ; always retaining a 
grave and commanding aſpedt. He was a determined 
enemy to tyranny, and is ſaid to have employed his in- 
fluence in eſtabliſhing and defending the rights of his 
countrymen }. 

The ſkill which Empedocles oollelled | in medicine and 
natural philoſophy enabled him to perform many won- 


ders, which he paſſed upon the ſuperſtitious and credu- 
lous 


* Axiſt. Met. I. i. c. 3. lian, I. ii. c. 31. Plut. adv. Colot. t. iii. 
p. 459. Arnob. |. iv. p. 145. Clem. Alex. Adhort. ad Gent. p. 1 1 


5 7 Orig. Philof. c. xvi. 5 wg Phyſ. I. i. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. 


ii. c. $ 30. adv. Marh. 1. ix. $ 361. 


F B. C. 444. 

f Laert. I. viii. S 54 73. Jambl. c. xxiii. n 
29. 8 Vit. Apoll. I. i. c, 1. I. vii. c. 7. f. & 
MI. i. S 202. | 


4. Porph. Vit. P. n. 
Sext. Emp. adv, 
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lous multitude for miracles. He pretended to drive away 
noxious winds from his country, and hereby put a ſtop 
to epidemical diſeaſes. He is ſaid to have checked, by 
the power of muſic, the madneſs of a young man, who 
was threatening his enemy with inſtant death ; to have 
cured Pantha, a woman of Agrigentum, whom all the 
phyſiclans had declared incurable; to have reſtored a 
woman to life, who had lain breathleſs for thirty days 
and to have done many other things equally aſtoniſhing, 
alter the manner of Pythagoras: on account of which 
he was an object of univerſal admiration, ſo that when 
he came to the Olympic games, the eyes of all the peo- 
ple were fixed upon him “. 

Beſides medical ſkill, Empedocles poſſeſſed poetical 
talents. The fragments of his verſes, which are diſ- 
perſed through various antient writers, have been in 
part collected by Henry Stephens f. This circumſtance 
affords ſome ground for the opinion of Fabricius , that 
Empedocles was the real author of that antient fragment 
which bears the name of * The Golden Verſes of Py- 
thagoras.” He is ſaid alſo to have been a dramatic poet; 
but Empedocles the tragedian || was another perſon; Sui- 
das upon ſome unknown authority, calls him the grand- 
ſon of the philoſopher. Georgias Leontinus, a cele- 
brated orator, was his pupil; whence it may ſeem rea- 
ſonable to infer, that he was an eminent maſter of the 
art of eloquence. The particulars of his death are va- 
riouſly related. Some report, that during the night, 
after a ſacred feſtival, he was conveyed away towards 
the heavens, admiſt the ſplendour of celeſtial light. 
Others ſay, that on the ſame night, he aſcended Mount 
Etna, and threw himſelf into the burning crater, that the 


manner of his death not being known, he might after- 
OY wards 


. * Jambl. c. xxv. 110. c. xxviii. n. 143. Porph.n. 30. Suidas, 
Laert. Plin. I. vii. c. 51. Plut. de Curidl, t. i. p. 237. 

+ In Poeſi Phil. 1574, 8 vo. | | 

Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 466. 
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wards paſs for a god; but that the fecret was diſcovered 
by means of one of his brazen ſandals, which was thrown 
out from the mountain in a ſubſequent eruption of the 
volcano : | 


Deus immortalis haberi 


Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Atnam 
Inſiluit 3 


The former ſtory is unworthy of the leaſt attention ; and 
the latter is rejected as 5 itious by Strabo, and other 
judicious writers. The truth probably was, as Timæus 
relates, that, towards the cloſe of his life, Empedocles 
went into Greece, and never returned; whence the ex. 
act time and manner of his death remain unknown. Ac. 
cording to Ariſtotle, he died at ſixty years of age. A 
ſtatue was erected to his memory at Agrigentum, which 

was afterwards carried to Rome . 
The SuBsT aNCE of his PL osor Hv, as may be col. 

lected from his fragments, is this: 
It is impoſſible to judge of truth by the ſenſes without 
the aſſiſtance of reaſon, which is led, by the interven- 
tion of the ſenſes, to the contemplation of real nature, 
and immutable eſſences, of things ||. The firſt principles 
of nature are of two kinds, active and paſſive; the ac- 
tive is unity, or God; the paſſive, matter. The active 
principle is a ſubtle ethereal fire, intelligent and divine. 
This principle givesbeingtoall things, animates all things, 
and into this all things will at laſt be reſolved. 3 
dæ mons, portions of the divine nature, wander through 
the 


* Hor. Ars Poet. v, 465. 


+ Empzdocles, ambitious to be deemed 
A god, leaped coolly into Ætna's flames. 


t Laert. Lucian. Vet. Hift. I. ii. t. vii. p. 495 Ovid. in. Ibin. Strabo 
I. vi. 

|| Cic. Lueull. c. 8. Claudian. de Conf. v. 71. Sext. Emp. adv 
M. I. vii. $ 120. Plut. Pl. Ph. I. iv. c. 9. Arift. de Anim, I. iii. c. 3. 
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the region of the air, and adminiſter human affairs. 
Not only man, burbruteanimalsare allied to the divinityz 
for that one ſpirit which pervades the univerſe unites all 
animated beings to itſelf, and to one another. It is there 
fore unlawful to kill or eat animale, which are allied to us 
in their principle of life *. The world is one whole, cir- 
cumſcribed by the revolution of tte ſun, and ſurrounded, 
not by a vacuum, but byl a maſs of inactive matter. The 
firſt material principes of the four elements are ſimilar 
atoms, indefinitely ſmall, and of a round form. Matter, 
thus divided into corpuſcles, poſſeſſed the primary qua- 
lities of friendſhip and diſcord, by means of which, 
upon the firſt agitation of the original chantic:maſs, ho- 
mogeneous parts were united, and heterogeneous ſepa- 
rated, and the four elements compoſed, of which all 
bodies are generated. The motion of the corpuſcles, 
which excites the qualities of friendſhip- and diſcord, is 
produced by the energy of the intellectual fire, or divine 
mind: all motion, and conſequently all Hife and being, 
muſt therefore be aſcribed to God. "The firſt principles 
of the elements are eternal; nothing can begin to exiſt, 
or be annihilated ; but all the varieties of nature are 
produced by combination or feparation . | 
In the formation of the world, ether was firſt fecreted 
from chaos; then, fire; then, earth; by the agitation 
of which were produced water and air. The heavens 
are a ſolid body of air cryftallized by fire. The ſtars are 
dodies compoſed of that fiery ſubſtance, which the ether 
ſent forth in its firft ſecretion. The ſtars are fixed in 
the-cryſtal of heaven, the planets wander freely beneath 
it. The ſun is a fiery maſs, larger than the moon. The 
moon 


* Sext. Emp. ib, I. ix. $ 4. 64 303. Ariſt. Met. I. ii. c. 4- De 
Mund. c. 6. P.. Orig. Ph. c. iii. p. 49. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. v. p. 
599. Porphyr. de Abſt. I. ii. c. 21. Ovid. Met. I. xv. v. 12. 

+ Sext. adv. Math. I. vii. $ 287. Ariſt, Met. I. i. c. 4. De Plant. 
I. i. c. 1. Laert. I. viii. F 76. Stob. Ecl. Ph. c. 13. 17. 25.  Plut. Pl. 
Ph. I. i. C. 3. 5. . 30. Ad Coloten. Clem. Alex. Adm. ad Gent. Co 5. 
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moon is in the form of a hollow plate, and is twice as 


far from the ſun as from the earth *. 


The ſoul of man conſiſts of two parts ; the ſenſitive, 


- produced from the firſt principles with the elements ; 


and the rational, a dzmon ſprung from the divine ſoul 
of the world, and ſent down into the body as a puniſh- 
ment for its crimes in a former ſtate, to remain there 
till it is ſufficiently purified to return 'to God. In the 
courſe of the tranſmigration to which human ſouls are 
liable, they may inhabit not only different human bodies, 
but the body of any animal or plant. All nature is ſub- 
ject to the immutable and eternal law of neceſſity f. 
ErrcHARMUs, of the iſland of Coos, was early re- 
moved by his father to Megara, and afterwards to Sy- 
racuſe, where he became a diſciple in the Pythagorean 


ſchool. The tyranny of Hiero preventing him from aſ- 


ſuming the public profeſſion of philoſophy, he chiefly 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of dramatic poetry, and of- 


fended the Pythagoreans by introducing the doctrines 
and precepts of Pythagoras upon the ſtage. No accu- 
rate account of his philoſophical tenets remain. Among 


the apophthegms aſcribed to him are theſe : To die is an 
evil; but to be dead is no evil. Every man's natural diſ- 


Poſition is his goad or evil demon. He who is naturally 


inclined to good-is noble, though his mother were an 


Ethiopian f. . 


OczLLus, the Lucanian, who lived in the age pre- 


ceding that of Plato (for Archytas informed Plato, in a 
letter preſerved by Laertius ||, that he had received ſe- 


nr e 1. 613. 20. 64. 2). fl. 
+ Plut. I. c. c. 32. 1. iv. c. 25. adv. Colot. Stob. Ecl. Ph. l. p. 
212. Plut. de Exilio, & de Vit. t. it. p. 457. 531, & de Iſid. p. 144. 


Hierocles in Aur. Carm. p. 186, Laert. $ 77. Clem. Strom. I. v. p. 
607. Milian. de Nat. Anim. I. xvi. c. 29. - Ariſt. Phyſ. I. ii. c. 4. 
Rghetor. I. i. c. 13. | 25 | „ 


+ Laert. I. vii. $ 78. Suidas. Iambl. Vit. p. c. xxxy. n. 241. xxxvi. 


266. Plut. in Apophthegm. t. iii. p. 326. De Adul. jb. p. 172. Fabr. 
Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 645. Stob. . Serm. 36. 218. 228. Lucian: in Longæv. 


e. ii. p. $35. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. i. $ 273. Cic. Tuſc. Qu. I. i. c. 8. 
[! L. viii. 9 80. | 
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veral pieces written by Ocellus from his grandſon) wrote 
à book, On the Univerſe, which is {till extant *, and from 
which Ariſtetle ſeems to- have borrowed freely, in his 


treatiſe on Generation and Corruption. This work, in 


the ſtate in which it now appears, is not indeed written, 
after the uſual manner of the Pythagoreans, in the Doric 
dialect; but it is probable, that it has undergone a change 


which was not uncommon, and, at the period when the 


writings of the Pythagoreans became obſcure on account 
of the diale& in which they were written, was converted, 
by the induſtry of ſome learned grammarian, from the 
Doric to the Attic dialect. That it was originally writ- 
ten in the Doric, appears from ſeveral fragments pre- 
ſerved by Stobæus +. Little attention therefore is due to 
the opinion , that this book was compiled from the 
writings of Ariſtotle, and is to be conſidered only as an 
epitome of the Peripatetic doctrine concerning nature. 
Whatever Ariſtotelian appearance the treatiſe in its pre- 
lent form may bear, is to be aſcribed to the pains taken 
by tranſcribers to elucidate the work. If its doctrine be 
carefully compared with what: has been advanced con- 
cerning the Pythagorean ſyſtem, there wall be little room 
left to doubt, that it was written by a diſciple of Pytha- 
goras. The fundamental dogmas of Ocellus perfectly 
agree with thoſe of the Italic ſchool. His ſubtle ſpecu- 
lations concerning the changes of the elements, are con- 
ſonant to the manner of the Pythagoreans, after 

exchanged the obſcure method of philoſophifing by num- 
bers into a leſs diſguiſed explanation of the cauſes of na- 


tural phænomena. As this book paſſed out of the hands 


of Archytas into thoſe of Plato, it is evident that it was 
in being before the time of Ariſtotle ; and it becomes 


. probable that the Stagyrite, after his uſual manner, bor- 


rowed many things from Ocellus, but in a ſenſe very 
different from that of their firſt author. This remnant 
| 3. of 


Edit. D' Argens, Berolin. 1762. en Grecet en Francois. 
+ Conf. Ocell. Luc. ap Gale Opuſc. Myth. Stob. Ecl. Phy. I. i. c. 


1 Burnet Archzol, Phil. I. i. c. t. Parker de Deo, Diſp. iv. 5 3. 
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of philoſophical antiquity is therefore to be received as a 
curious ſpecimen of the Pythagorean doctrine, mixed, 
however, with ſome tenets peculiar to the author. But 
that the reader may be able to form a judgment for him- 
ſelf, we ſubjoin the following brief Summary of the 
DocrRixxE of Ocellus. | 
Some things are known by the certain evidences of 
nature, others are learned by probable reaſon and con. 
jecture. The univerſe never had a beginning, and will 
never have an end. The world, in its preſent beautiful 
form, is to be diſtinguiſhed from the univerſe from which 
it is framed. That collection of all beings which forms 
the world is in itſelf perfect and entire, and has no con- 
nection with any thing extrinſic; but the ſeveral parts of 
the world, conſiſting of natures which are not in them- 
ſelves perfect, are connected with other parts, as animals 
with the air, viſion with light, and plants with the earth. 
There are certain eſſences, natures, or principles of 
things, which are not objects of ſight, which are them- 
ſelves immutable and perfect, and which are the cauſe 
of the permanent exiſtence of other things, and of their 
mutual relation and harmony. Since there is nothing 
exterior to the univerſe, it is impoffib le that any thing 
which now exiſts ſhould ever have been produced from, 
or ſhould ever be reduced to, nothing : individual beings, 
however, are of limited duration, being ſubject — 5 
changes of birth, increaſe, and decay, in perpetual 
ſucceſſion. Fire condenſed becomes air; air, water; 
and water, earth; by an inverſion of the proceſs, the 
other elements again return to fire; and thus a perpe- 
tual circuit of nature is preſerved. Human beings do 
not undergo this kind of circuitous change, but at death 
ſuffer entire diſſolution. The form of the world is ſphe- 
rical, and continues perpetually to revolve, without in- 
creaſe or diminution. Two things exiſt, production 
and its cauſe ; the former the paſſive, the latter the ac- 
tive, principle. The world is divided, by the appoint- 
ment of fate, into the region above the moon, which is 
| liable 
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liable to no change, and is the habitation of the gods, and 
the region below the moon, which is ſubjectto perpetual 
variation. In the variable world, the primary active 
cauſes of things are heat and cold; the paſſive, dryneſs 
and moiſture. Of the elements, fire and earth are the 
extremes, water and air the means. Fire is hot and dry; 
air, hot and moiſt; water, moiſt and cold; earth, cold 
and dry. All changes, in the variable region of the 
world, are produced by the fun, who, as he approaches 
to, or recedes from, the earth, produces a continual 
change in the air, and thence in all ſublunary things. 
| Every region of nature is filled with inhabitants; To 
heavens with gods, the air with demons, and the earth 


with men. The race of man is perpetual. The parts 
of the earth, and its inhabitants, are changed and periſh; 
J the carth itſelf always remains: „ 

5 t ſeems to have been the idea of Ocellus, that the 
f firſt cauſe of the univerſe having always exiſted, things 

. immutable in their nature have exiſted from eternity, and 
2 the variable world has from eternity ſffered a perpetu- 
r ally revolving ſucceſſion of changes. A doctrine not in- 
p conſiſtent with the Pythagorean dogma, concerning the 
8 production of all things from one eternal ſource, ob- 
„ icurely expreſſed under the image of the Monad, the 
8 fountain of all numbers. The immutable eſſences of 
e Ocellus are the ſame with the intelligible natures of Py- 
al thagoras. The doctrine of Ocellus concerning dæmons, 
3 that they inhabit the ſublunar regions, is eſſentially dif- 
* ferent from that of Ariſtotle, who ſuppaſed no fuch in- 
e- telligences, except in the celeſtial ſphere. On the whole, 
do we think there is little room to doubt, that Ocellus's 
th work, © Concerning the Univerſe,” ought to be ranked 
le- among the remains of the Pythagorean, rather than the 
m- Peripatetic philoſophy. [þ © ea, 
on Tin vs, the Locrian “, flouriſhed'in the Italic ſchool, 
c- during the time of Plato, who was indebted to him, 
nt- Vol. I. G g among 
118 „ 5 . 
ble * Cic. de Fin. 1. v. Tuſc. Qu. I. i. Macrob. Sat. I. i. e. 1. Chal- 


cidius in Tim. p. 75. Fabric. Bib. Gr. vol. wii. p. 523. 
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among other Pythagoreans, for his acquaintance with the 
doctrine of Pythagoras, and who wrote his dialogue, 
entitled 7imeus, on the ground of his book, On the 
Nature of Things.“ A ſmall piece, which he wrote 
concerning the Soul of the World, is preſerved by Pro. 
clus, and is in ſome editions prefixed to Plato's Timæ- 
us. In this treatiſe, though he for the moſt part treads 
in the footſteps of Pythagoras, he departs from him in 
two particulars ; the firſt, that inſtead of one whole, 
or Monad, he ſuppoſes two independent cauſes of nature, 
God, or Mind, the fountain of intelligent nature, and 
Neceſſity, or Matter, the ſource of bodies; the ſecond, 
that he explains the cauſe of the formation of the world 
from the external action of God upon matter, after the 
pattern or 1deas exiſting in his own mind. From com- 
paring this piece with Plato's dialogue, it will be found 
that the Athenian philoſopher has obſcured the ſimple 
doctrine of the Locrian with fancies drawn from his own 
imagination, or from the Egyptian ſchools. 85 
Among the Pythagoric preceptors of Plato, beſides 
Timeus, was ARCH TAS, of Tarentum. He is ſaid to 
have been the eighth in ſucceſſion from Pythagoras; and 
this account deſerves more credit than the aſſertion of 
Jamblichus, that he heard Pythagoras in perſon; for the 
father of this ſe& flouriſhed, as we have ſeen, about the 
ſixtieth Olympiad “, but Archytas converſed with Plato 
upon his firſt viſit to Sicily, which was in the ninety-fixth 
Olympiad +; whence it appears, that there was an 
interval of above a century between the time of Pytha« 
goras and that of Archytas J. . | T4 
"Such was the celebrity of this philoſopher, that many 
illuſtrious names appear in the train of his diſciples, par- 
ticularly Philolaus F udoxus, and Plato ||. To theſe, Sui- 
das, and after him Eraſmus &, and Empedocles; but Em- 
| pedocles 


B. C. 5 40. | 
+ B. C. 396. 5 . 
7 Laert. I. viii. $ 59—86; Suidas. Val. Max. I. ir. c. 1. Strabe, 
I. vi. Jambl. c. xxiil. n. 103. | | | 
Lasert. Suid. Cie, 
Chiliad, p. 550. 
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pedocles certainly flouriſhed about the eighty- fourth 

Olympiad *, near fifty years before Archytas. He ex- 
celled, not only in ſpeculative philoſophy, but in geome - 

try and mechanics f. He is ſaid to have invented a 

kind of winged automaton, and ſeveral curious hydraulic 
machines. Ie was in ſuch high reputation for moral and 

political wiſdom, that, contrary to the uſual cuſtom, he 

was appointed ſeven different times to the ſupreme ma- 

giſtracy in Tarentum, He exerciſed his authority with 

moderation, and endeared himſelf to his countrymen by 

his affability and condeſcenſion. He never chaſtiſed a 
ſervant, nor puniſhed an inferior, in wrath. ' To one of 
his dependants who had offendedhim, he ſaid, It is well 

tor you that I am angry; otherwiſe I know not what 

you might expect f. Of his writings none remain ex- 

cept a metaphyſical work, On the nature of the Uni- 

verſe,” in which he has explained the predicaments; 

and ſundry fragments, On Wiſdom,” and On the 

Good and Happy Man,” preſerved by Stobzus, and 

edited from him by Gale ||. His death, which is faid to 

have been occaſioned by a ſhipwreck, is made a ſubject 

of poetical deſcription by Horace, who celebrates OW 
an eminent geographer and aſtronomer 9. 


Te maris et terræ, numeroque carentis arenæ 
Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, . © © 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
Munera : nec quidquam prodeſt 
Aerias tentaſſe domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurriſſe polum, morituro * ; 
"0 851 . | Concerning 


„ + 8745 I Lcd g * 
+ Vitray. I. ix. c. 3. A. Gel. l. x. c. 12. 3 1 14. 
1 Al. I. xii. c. 19. 1. xiii. c. 15. I. xiv. e. 19. Jambl, c. xxri. p. 
97. Plut. de Inſt. Puer. t. i. p. 14. 
r 15 ff ath7n 02 rp HP 
SL. i. Od. 28. N l | 4 4 


© Archytas, what availe thy. nice babe 5 
Of os ean's countleſs ſands, of earth and rb : 
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Concerning the philoſophical tenets of Archytas the 
antients are ſilent; except that Ariſtotle, who was an in- 
duſtrious collector from the Pythagoreans, borrowed 
from him the general arrangements, which are uſually 
called his ten categories. The ſum of his moral doc- 
trine is; chat virtue is to be purſued for its own ſake in 
every condition of life; that all exceſs is inconſiſtent 
with virtue ; that the mind is more injured by proſperity 
than by adverſity ; and that there is no peſtilence ſo de- 
ſtructive to human happineſs as pleaſure . It is proba- 
ble that Ariſtotle was indebted to Archytas for many of 
his moral ideas; particularly for the notion which runs 
through his ethical pieces, that virtue conſiſts in avoid- 
ing extremes. 

Urppazvs, of Metapontum, i is mentioned as having 
excelled in the application of mathematical principles to 
muſic, ſtatics, and menſuration. He appears to have 
TY an enemy to the concealed method of philoſophiſ- 

adopted by Pythagoras, and to have expreſſed him- 
ſel more plainly concerning the nature of things, than 
was uſual in the Italic ſchool J. In common with other 
P thagoreans he held, that fire is the firſt principle of 
all things, whence they ſpring, and into which they are 
reſolved in certain periodical revolutions; that this firſt 
principle is intellectual, and the ſource of all mind; but 
that when it is extinguiſhed or condenſed, it is converted | 


into the groſſer elements f. In this doctrine he ap- 
proached 


© vain thy mi 0 once e could ſoar 
To orbs dell, and their courſe explore; 
If here upon the tempeſt · beaten ſtrand 
You lie corfin'd, till ſome more liberal hand 
Shall ſtrew the pious duſt in funeral rite, 
Atd'wing thee to the boundleſs realms of light, Fraxcis. 


* Fragm. de vero bono, ap. Gale. Cic. de Senect. 1 ; 
+ Jambl. Vit. Pyth. c. xviii. n. 81. 88. Laert. 1. wü $ 84. Jambl. 
15 Nic. p. 11. Wa de Muſic. c. 12. 
1 Laert. Clem, Al. Protrept. Euſeb. Pr. 1. xiv. c. 14. Sext. Emp. | 
Pyrrh. Hyp. 1. iii. c. BY adr, Math, .f 961 Plut, Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 3. 
$tob. Ecl. Ph. | of I 3. 
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proached near to the ſyſtem of Heraclitus, afterwards to 
be explained. He alſo taught, that the univerſe is finite, 
is always changing, and undergoes a Pen confla- 
ration. 
: The firſt philoſopher, who divulged the Pythagoric 
doctrine, was PHILOLAus, a native of Crotonia, who 
afterwards lived at Heraclea. He was a diſciple of Ar- 
chytas, and flouriſhed in the time of Plato *. It was 
from him that Plato, as we have before related, purchaſed 
the written records of the Pythagorean f ſtem, contrary 
to an expreſs oath taken by 7 * ciety S Pythagoreans, 
pledging themſelves to keep ſecret the myſteries of their 
ſect. It is probable, that among theſe books were the 
writings of Timæus, upon which Plato formed the dia- 
logue which bore his name. Plutarch relates, that Phi- 
Jolaus was one of the perſons who eſcaped from the houſe 
which was burned by Cylon, during the life of Pytha- 
goras; but this account cannot be correct. Philolaus 
was contemporary with Plato, and therefore certainly not 
with Pythagoras. Interferipg i in affairs of ſtate, he fell 2 
ſacrifice to political jealouſy. 

Philolaus treated the doctrine of nature with great ſub. 
tlety, but at the ſame time with great obſcurity ; re- 
ferring every thing that exiſts to mathematical principles, 
He-taught, that reaſon, improved by mathematical learn- 
ing, is alone capable of judging concerning the nature of 
things; that the whole world conſiſts of infinite and fi- 
nite; that number fubſiſts by itſelf, and is the chain 
which by its power ſuſtains the eternal frame of things; 
that the Monad is not the ſole priaciple of all things, but | 
that the Binary is neceſſary to-furniſh materials from 
which all ſubſequent numbers may be produced ; that 
the world is one whole, which. has a fiery center, about 
which the ten celeſtial ſpheres revolve, heaven, the ſun, 
the planets, the carth, and the moon ; that the ſun has a 


vitreous 


* Laert. I. vii 5 1. A. Gell, I. iii. c. 17. Cie. de Om. . m. 


Jambl. c. xxxvi.. n. 266, Xxxi. n. 199. Tzetzes Chil. x. Hiſt. 385 
Plat. de Gen. Soc. Porph. Vit. Pyth. n. 57. — 
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vitreous ſurface, whence the fire diffuſed through the 
world is reflected, rendering the mirror from which it is 
reflected viſible ; that all things are preſerved in harmony 
by the law of neceſſity ; and that the world is liable to 
deſt ruction, both by fire and by water“. | 
From this ſummary of the doctrine of Philolaus it ap- 
pears probable, that, following Timæus, whoſe writings 
he poſſeſſed, he ſo far departed from the Pythagorean 
ſyſtem, as to conceive two independent principles in na. 
ture, God and Matter, and that it was from the ſame 
ſource that Plato derived his doctrine upon this ſubject. 
The'laſt celebrated name, which remains to be added 
to the liſt of Pythagoreans, is Eu Doxus, of Gnidue, 
His firſt preceptor was Archytas, by whom he was in- 
ſtructed in the principles of geometry and philoſophy. 
About the age of twenty-three he came to Athens ; and 
though his patrimony was ſmall, by the generous aſſiſt- 
ance of Theomedon, a phyſician, he was enabled to at- 


tend the ſchools of the philoſophers, particularly that of 


Plato. The liberality of his friends afterwards ſupported 
him during a viſit to Egypt, where he was introduced by 
Ageſilaus to king NeQanebis II. and by him to the Egyp- 
tian prieſts. It has been ſaid, that he accompanied Plata 
into Egypt ; but this is inconſiſtent with chronology ; 
for Nectanebis II. reigned in Egypt from the ſecond year 
of the hundred and fourth Olympiad 4, to the ſecond 
year of the hundred and ſeventh j; and it was before 
Plato opened his ſchool, that is, before the ninety-eighth 
Olympiad ||, about the fortieth year of his age, that he 
viſited Egypt. Eudoxus is highly celebrated by the an- 
tients for his {kill in aſtronomy ; but none of his writ- 
ings on this or any other ſubject are extant, Aratus, 
who has defcribed the celeſtial phenomena in verſe, is 


ſaid to have followed Eudoxus, He flouriſhed about the 
| ninety- 


* Laert. I. viii. $ 85, &. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. vii. $ 92. Jambl, 
ad Nic. p. 7, 11. Claud Mamertus de Statu Anime, I. ii. c. 2, 3, Stob. 
Ecl. Ph. c. 18. 25. Plut. de Plac. Ph. I. f. c. 1. 20. I. iii. c. 13: 

+ B. C. 363. | 
| B. C. 351. B. C. 388. 
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ninety-ſeventh Olympiad * an died in the fifty third 
year of his age f | Bens | 


B. C. 392. 5 5 

+ Plut de vivend. ſee. Epic. t. ii. p. 95. Cic. de Div. 1. ii. c. 42. 
A. Gell. 1. xvii. c. 21. Laert. I. vin. $ 86. Suidas. Athen. I. Vi. 
p. 376. 1. vi. p. 288. 395. Strabo, I. ii. p. 100. l. xvii. Euſeb. Chron. 
Ol. 89. 3. 97. 1. Alian, I. vii. c. 17. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. i. $ 301. 

* Vidend. Fabric. Bib. Gr. v. i. p- 496. 486, 501. 508, 645, 6. 
Obſ. Hal. Lat. t. ii. Obſ. 19. p. 433. t. iv. Obſ. 18, 19. Bayle. Amœnit. 
Lit. t. vii. p. 247. Le Clerc. Hiſt. Med. p. i. I. ii. c. 5. Otium Vin- 
del. Mel. in. p. 265. Scip. Aquilianus de Plac. Phil. ante Ariſt. c. 20. 
22. Cudworth, c. iv. $21, &c. cum Not. Moſh. De Antichthon. 
Pythag. Obſ. Hal. t. iv. Ob. 19.5 25. Stoll. Hiſt. Ph. Mor. Gent. 
$ 136. 138. Burnet Arch. I. i. c. 11. Parker de Deo, Dip. iv. ſect. 
3. Reimmann. Hiſt. Ath. e. 20. $ 3. Jonſ. I. i. c. 6. 11. Gale pref. 
ad Tim. Opufe. Myth. Schmidii Diff. de Archyta. Jene. 1683. Voſſ. 
de Scient. Math. c. 48.$ 1. c. 33. $13. Lipfii Manud. ad Phil. Stoic. 
J. iii. Diff. vii. 'Thomaſ- de loc. Anim. et Scapha Lunæ, c. 5. C 11- in 
Hiſt. Sap. et Stult. t. i. p. 72. Cariſt. Hiſt. Mirab. c. 95. Bentleii 
Cp. Phal. p. 87. Mamertus de Statu Anime, I. ii. c. 2, 3. ED 


HAAR AB, 
QF THE ELEATIC SECT. 


LTHOUGH the founder of the ſe&, whoſe hiſtory 
now comes under our confideration, was an Ioni- 
an, three of its moſt celebrated preceptors, Parmenides, 
Zeno, and Leucippus, having been natives of Elea, or 
Velia (a town in Magna Græcia, built by a colony of 
Phoceans in the time of Cyrus) the ſect has derived its 
name from this place, and is called the ELERA TIC V. It 
muſt be divided into two claſſes z one of which treated 
concerning the nature and origin of things upon metaphy- 
cal, the other upon phy/ical, principles. To the * 
8 clafs 

Strabo, l. vi. p. 25 2. 
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claſs belong Xenophanes, Parmenides, Meliſſus, and 
Zeno of Elea; to the latter, Leucippus, Demo:ritus, 
Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus. Concerning 

each of theſe we ſhall treat diſtinctly. | | 
X ENOPHANES „ the author of the Eleatic ſect, was a 
native of Colophon. The great length of his life has 
led different writers to fix different dates to the time in 
which he flouriſhed ; but if the ſeveral chronological ac- 
counts of this philoſopher be compared, it. will appear 
probable that he was born, as Euſebius aſſerts, about the 
fifty-ſixth Olympiad 4, From ſome cauſe, which is not 
related, Xenophanes early left his country, and took re- 
fuge in Sicily; where, he ſupported himſelf by reciting, 
in the court of Hiero, elegiac and iambic verſes, which 
he had written in reprehenſion of the theogonies of He- 
ſiod and Homer. From Sicily he paſſed over into Magna 
Gracia, where he took up the profeſſion of philoſophy, and 
became a celebrated preceptor in the Pythagorean ſchool. 
Indulging however a greater freedom of thought, than 
was uſual among the diſciples of Pythagoras, he ven- 
tured to introduce new opinions of his own, and in many 
particulars to oppoſe the doctrines of Epimenides, Thales, 
and Pythagoras. This gave occaſion to Timon, who 
was a ſevere ſatiriſt, to introduce him in ridicule as one 
of the characters in his dialogues. Xenophanes poſ- 
ſeſſed the Pythagorean chair of philoſophy about ſeventy 
years, and lived to the extreme age of one hundred 
ears, that is, according to Euſebius, till the eighty-firſt 

Olympiad | ||. | 

Of the writings of the Eleatic ſchool nothing remains 
ok a few fragments collected by Henry Stephens. We 
chiefly rely for our information concerning this ſect * 
| | tne 


_ * Laert. I. viii, 5 18. l. i. 5 16. Clem. Al. Strom. 1. i. p. 301. Plut. 
Apoth. t. i. p. 327. Pſ. Orig. Phil. c. xiv. p. 94. 

+ B. C. 556. | | 
1 Laert Phat. I. c. Sext, Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. i, c. 38. $ 224. Fabr. 
Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 557. | | 
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the authority of Plato and Ariſtotle; the former of 
whom, while he profeſſed to explain the doctrine of 
Parmenides, in the dialogues which bear his name, is 1 
acknowledged to have adulterated them with opinions of | 
his own; and the latter, in a particular treatiſe concern- 
ins Xenophanes, Zeno, and Gorgias, has not ſcrupled | 
to miſrepreſent their tenets, that he might the more eaſily 
refute them. Theſe and other circumſtanc-s render it 
extremely difficult to relate, with accuracy, the tenets 
of the Eleatic ſect. As far as reſpects Xenophanes, af- 
ter a careful compariſon of the accounts which are given 
by Ariſtotle and others, the following is the beſt Suu- 
MARY we are able to collect of his doctrine. 

In METaPnysIcs, Xenophanes taught“, that if ever 
there had been a time when nothing exiſted, nothing 
could ever have exiſted. That whatever is, always has 
been from eternity, without deriving its exiſtence from 
any prior principle; that nature is one and without limit; 
that what is one is ſimilar in all its parts, elſe it would be 
many; that the one infinite, eternal, and homogeneous 
univerſe, is immutable and incapable of change; that 
God is one incorporeal eternal being, and, like the uni- 
verſe, ſpherical in form; that he is of the ſame nature 
with the univerſe, comprehending all things within him- 
ſelf ; is intelligent, and pervades all things, but bears no 
reſemblance to human nature either in body or mind . 

In Physics, he taught f, that there are innumerable 
worlds; that there is in nature no real production, decay, 
or change; that there are four elements, and that the 
earth is the baſis of all things; that the ſtars ariſe from 

„ vapours 


* Ariſt. Phyſ. acroaſ. 1. i. c. 2. Cic. Ac. Qu. I. iv. c. 37. Ariſt. 
Met. I. i. c. 5. Pſ. Orig. Ph. c. xi. p. 95. Laert. I. ix $ 19. Sext. 
Emp. Pyrrh. I. i. c. 33. Cic. in Lucull. Ac. Q. I. iv. c. 37, 

+ Clem. Alex. Str. I. v. p. 601. I. vil. p. 701. | | 

＋ Ariſt. Orig. Laert. I. c. Stob. Ecl. Phyſ. p. 52. Sext. Emp. adv. 
M. I. vii. 49. Plut de aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 24, 25. Pl. Ph. I. ii. c. 
20. Euſeb. Pr. I. i. c. 8.1. xiv. c. 17. Stob. Ecl, Ph. I. i. p. 55, 
56, Cic. de Div. I. i. c. 3. Plin. J. ii. e. 103. | 
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rapours, which are extinguiſhed by day and ignited by 
night; that the ſun conſiſts of fiery particles collected 
by humid exhalations, and daily renewed; that the courſe 
of the ſun is rectilinear, and only appears curvilinear 
from its great diſtance; that there are as many ſuns as there 
are different climates of the earth; that the moon is an 
inhabited world ; that the earth, as appears from marine 
ſhells, which are found at the tops of mountains, and in 
caverns far from the ſea, was once a general maſs of 
waters; and that it will at length return into the ſame 
ſtate, and paſs through an endleſs ſeries of ſimilar re. 
volutions. | | 46 
The doctrine of Xenophanes concerning nature is ſo 
imperfectly preſerved, and obſcurely expreſfed, that it 
is no wonder that it has been differently repreſented b 
different writers. Some have confounded it with the 
modern impiety of Spinoza, who ſuppoſed all the ap- 
pearances in nature to be only modifications of one ma- 
terial fubſtance. Others have endeavoured to accommo- 
date it to the antient ſyſtem of emanation ; and others, 
to the Pythagoric and Stoic notions of the foul of the 
world. But none of theſe explanations accord with the 
terms, in which the tenets of Xenophanes are expreſſed, 
Perhaps the truth is, that he held the univerſe to be one 
in nature and ſubſtance, but diſtinguifhed in his concep- 
tion between the matter of which all things conſiſt, and 
that latent divine force, which, though not a diſtin& 
ſubſtance, but an attribute, is neceſſarily inherent in the 
univerſe, and is the cauſe of all its perfection. This 
view of his doctrine ſeems to give conſiſtency to the 
language aſcribed to him, and is particularly ſuitable to 
his doctrine, preſerved by Sextus Empiricus, that God 
is of the fame nature with the univerſe z 2% Ogov 
GuuRuy Tois MAT | 
What Xenophanes maintained concerning the immo- 
bility and immutability of nature, is to be underſtopd 
of the univerſe conſidered as one whole, and not of its 
feveral parts, which his phyſical tenets ſuppoſed 120 
Uaple 
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liable to change. If he aſſerted, that there is no motion 
in nature, he probably underſtood the term motion me- 
taphyſically, and only meant that there is no ſuch thing 
in nature as paſſing from nonentity to entity, or the re- 
verſe. Perhaps the diſputes among the antients concern- 
ing motion, like many other metaphyſical conteſts, were 
mere combats in the dark, for want of ſettling, at the 
beginning of the diſpute, the meaning of terms. By the 
term motion they ſeem more commonly to have meant 
change of nature, than change of place. 

The notion aſcribed to Xenophanes concerning the 
nature and origin of the celeſtial bodies, as meteors 
daily renewed, is fo abſurd, that we are inclined to 
think it muſt have been defectively or unfairly ſtated. 
It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe,” that many of the fan- 
cies, aſcribed to philoſophers, are nothing more than 
the miſconceptions of ignorant or careleſs biographers. 

Equally diſtinguiſhed in the Eleatic ſchool with Te- 
nophanes was his diſciple PaRMent1Des *, who conti- 
nued the ſect at Elea, his native city. He flouriſhed 
about the ſixty-ninth Olympiad +. He is ſaid to have 
attended upon the inſtructions of Anaximander ; but if 
this be true, it muſt have been whilſt he was very young. 
His patrimony was large, his early manner of life was 
ſplendid, and his influence in the civil affairs of life con- 
ſiderable, till he formed an intimacy with Diochetas, 
a Pythagorean, by whom he was perſuaded to withdraw 
from the buſineſs of public life, to the filence and leiſure 
of the ſchools. He thought himſelf fo much indebted 
to this poor but honeſt Pythagorean, for having intro- 
duced him into the receſſes of philoſophy, that after his 
death he conſecrated a temple to his memory. Cebes, 
in his allegorical table, ſpeaks of Parmenides as an emi- 


nent pattern of virtue. He wrote the doQrines of his 
| ſchool 


* Laert. I. ix. $ 21, &c. Suidas. Plato in Parmen. Athenzus, l. 
i p. 505. Jambl. Vit. Pyth. c. xxix, n. 166. | 
f B. C. 504, © | 
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ſchool in verſes , of which a few fragments ſtill remain, 
but in fo mutilated a ſtate, that they afford little help in 


” 


explaining his ſyſtem of philoſophy. Plato, in the dia- 
togue which bears the name of Parmenides, profeſſes to 
reprefent his tenets, but confounds them with his own. 
From the ſcattered reports of the antients, we gather up 
the following ABSTRACT T of the PHILosoPpRVY of Par. 
IENI DES. 

Philoſophy is two-fold, that which follows the report 
of the ſenſes, and that which is according to reafon and 
truth. The former treats of the appearances of ſenſible 
objects, the latter conſiders the abſtract nature of things, 
and enquires into the conſtitution of the univerſe, Ab. 


ſtract philoſophy teaches, that from nothing nothing can 


proceed. The univerſe is one, immoveable, immutable, 
eternal, and of a ſpherical form. Whatever is not com- 
prehended in the univerſe has no real exiſtence. Nothing 
in nature is either produced or deſtroyed, but merely 


appears to be ſo to the ſenſes f. Phyſical philoſophy 
| teaches, that the principles of things are heat and cold, 


or fire and earth, of which the former is the efficient, 


the latter the material cauſe ; that the earth is ſpherical, 


and placed in the center, being exactly balanced by its 
diſtance from the heavens, ſo that there is no cauſe why 
it ſhould move one way rather than another; that the 
firſt men were produced from mud, by the action of 
heat upon cold; that the frame of the world is liable to 
decay, but the univerſe itſelf remains the ſame; and 
that the chief ſeat of the foul is the heart , 

There is fo near a reſemblance between the metaphyli- 
cal doctrine of Parmenides and Xenophanes, that it ap- 
pears 


Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 481. 489 | | | 

+ Laert. l. ix. $22, Euſeb. Pr. I. i. c. 8. I. xiv. c. 17. Phut. adv. 
Colot. t. iii. p. 416. 434. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. vii. $ 111. Simplic. in 
Phyſ. Ariſt. F 7. 17. 31. 

t Ariſt. Phyf. I. i. c. 2, 3. Pſ. Orig, I. c. c. xi. p. 86. Plut. Pl. Ph. 
L i. c. 24. & adv. Colot. I. c. | | | 

j Laert. I. c. Plut. adv. Colot. 1. c. Ariſt. Met. I. i. c. iv. Sex 
Emp. adv. M. I. ix. 5 9. I. vii. $6. Stob. Ecl. Ph. c. 12. 24. Plat. ia 
Conv, Plut. Pl. Ph. I. iii. c. 15. I. iv. c. 5. 5 
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pears reaſonable to explain both in the fame way; ex- 
cepting, perhaps, that while Xenophanes conſidered the 
univerſe as poſſeſſing within itſelf a divine force, Parme- 
nides rdhered more ſtrictly to the Pythagorean doctrine, 
and ſuppoſed the Deity to be an informing principle, or 
intellectual fire, diffuſed throughout the univerſe, but 
more eſpecially reſiding in the extreme ſphere of the 
world; on which account he is metaphorically repreſented 
by this philoſopher as a crown of light, incloſing within 
its circumference the celeſtial orb *. | i 
MeL1ss8Us, of Samos, was a diſciple of Parmenides, 
and adhered cloſely to his doctrines. As was ufual with 
the Pythagorean philoſophers, he acquired influence 
among his countrymen in affairs-of ſtate. Plutarch re- 
lates, that he was entruſted with the command of 2 
fleet, and gained a victory in a naval engagement with 
the Athenians, He flouriſhed about the eighty- fourth 
Olympiad 4. Like Parmenides, he held that the princi- 
ple of all things is one and immutable; that this one 
being includes all things, and is infinite. without begin- 
ning or end; that there is neither vacuum, nor motion, 
in the univerſe, nor any ſuch thing as production or 
decay : doctrines, which admit of the fame exp 
nation, which has been given of the tenets of Xeno- - 
phanes and Parmenides. | | 
About the fame time flouriſhed Zane, called the Ele- 
atic, to diſtinguiſh him from Zeno the Stoic, and others. 
He was a zealous friend of civil liberty, and is celebrated 
for his courageous and ſucceſsful oppoſition to tyrants z 
but the inconſiſtency of the ſtories related by different 
writers concerning him, in a great meaſure deſtroys their 
credit. He choſe to reſide in his ſmall native city of Elea, 
rather than at Athens, becauſe it afforded freer ſcope to 
his independent and generous ſpirit, which could — | 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. i. c. 11. 
T Laert. I. ix. $ 24. Plut. adv. Colot. t. iii. p. 434. Arift. Phyſ. I. 
r c. 7. I. iv. c. 8. Plat. in Theæt. Sext. Emp Pyr. Hyp. I. iii. c. 7. 5 65. 
Simplic, ad Ariſt, Phyſ. I. i. c. 3. Ariſt. de Czlo, 1. wi. c. 1. 


ſhould allo be indifferent to praiſe *. 
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eaſily ſubmit to the reſtraints of authority. It is related, 
that he vindicated the warmth with which he reſented re. 
proach, by ſaying, If I were indifferent to cenſure, I 
The invention of. 
the dialecic art had been improperly aſcribed to Zeno; 
but there can be no doubt that this philoſopher, and other 
metaphyſical diſputants in the Eleatic ſea, employed much 
ingenuity and ſubtlety in exhibiting examples of moſt of 
the logical arts which were afterwards reduced to rule by 
Ariſtotle and others f. 42 
According to Ariſtotle f, Zeno of Elea taught, that 
nothing can be produced either from that which is ſimi. 
lar or diſſimilar: that there is only one being, and that 
is God; that this being is eternal, ho mogeneous, and 
ſpherical, neither finite nor infinite, neither quieſcent 
nor moveable; that there are many worlds; that there 
is in nature no vacuum; that all bodies are com- 
poſed of four elements, heat and moiſture, cold and 
dryneſs ; and that the body of man is from the earth, 
and his foul an equal mixture of theſe four ele- 
ments. He argued with great ſubtlety againſt the poſ- 
fibility of motion. If Seneca's || account of this phi- 
loſopher deſerves credit, he reached the higheſt point of 
ſcepticiſm, and denied the real exiſtence of external ob- 
jets. The truth is, that after all that has been advanced 
by different writers, it is impoſſible to determine whether 
Zeno underſtood the term One, metaphyſically, logically, 
or phyſically ; or whether he admitted or denied a na- 
ture properly divine. It is with equal judgment and mo- 
deſty, that Moſheim $ applies to the doctrine of Zens 
the words of Terence : 


Incerta 


* Laert. l. ix. 5 25, &. Suidas. Val. Max. I. ii. c. 3. 


+ Sext. Emp. adv. Math. I. vii. f 7. Plut. in Pericle, t. ii. p. 178: 


Plat. in Phzdro. 1 
+ De Xenoph. Zens. Gorgia, c. 3. t. i. p. 942. Phyſ. I. vi. c. 9. 
Er. 58. | 
$ Ad. Cudw. c. iv. & 21. 
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Incerta hæc, ſi tu poſtules 
Ratione certa facere, nihilo plus agas, 
Quam fi des operam, ut cum ratione inſadias. 


Thus much concerning that branch of the Eleatic ſect, 
which explained the nature and origin of the univerſe 
Me'r aPHYSICALLY. A ſecond ſet of philoſophers aroſe 
in this ſchool, who treated the ſubject pavsIcaLLy ; and 
who, giving up all metaphyſical explanations of the. 
cauſe of things, . attempted to account for the phenomena 
of nature from the known laws of matter and motion. 

The author of this eſſential innovation was LEUcIir- 
dus +, who is ſaid by Laertius to have been a native of 
Elea, and who was a diſciple of Zeno the Eleatic philo- 
ſopher. He wrote a treatiſe concerning nature f, now 
loft, from which the antients probably collected what 
they relate concerning his tenets. Diſſatisfied with the me 
taphyſical ſubtleties, by which the former philoſophers of 
this ſchool had confounded all evidence from the ſenſes. 
Leucippus, and his follower Democritus, determined, 
if poſſible, to diſcover a ſyſtem more conſonant to nature 
and reaſon. Leaving behind them the whole train of fan- 
ciful conceptions, numbers, ideas, proportions, quali- 
ties, and elementary forms, in which philoſophers had Li- 
therto taken refuge, as the aſylum of ignorance, they 
reſolved to examine the real conſtitutions of the material 
world, and enquire into the mechanical properties of bo- 
dies; that from theſe they might, if poſſible, deduce 
ſome certain knowledge of natural cauſes, and hence be 
able to account for natural appearances. Their great ob- 
ject was, to reſtore the alliance between reaſon and the 

ſenſes, 


* Things thus uncertain, if by reaſon's rules 
You'd certain make; it were as wiſe a taſk 
To try with reaſon to run mad. Cor Max. 


+ Lagert. I. ix. $ 30. Tzetz. Chil. v. 980. | 
+ Pſeud. Orig. Phil. c. xii. p. 88. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 778. 
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ſenſes, which metaphyſical ſubtleties had diſſolved. For 
this purpoſe they introduced the doctrine of indiviſible 
atoms, poſſeſſing within themſelves a principle of motion. 
Several other philoſophers, before their time, had indeed 
conſidered matter as diviſible into indefinitely ſmall pax. 
ticles, particularly Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Hera- 
clitus. But Leucippus and Democritus were the firſt 
who taught, that theſe particles were originally deſtitute 
of all qualities except figure and motion, and therefore 
may juſtly be reckoned the authors of the Atomic Syf. 
tem of Philoſophy. They looked upon the qualities, 
which preceding philoſophers had aſcribed to matter, as 
the mere creatures of abſtraction ; and they determined 
to admit nothing into their ſyſtem, which they could not 
eſtabliſh upon the ſure teſtimony of the ſenſes. They 
were, moreover, of opinion, that both the Eleatic phi. 
loſophers, and thoſe of other ſects, had unneceſſarily 
encumbered their reſpective ſyſtems, by aſſigning ſome 
external or internal cauſe of motion, of a nature not to 
be diſcovered by the ſenſes. They therefore reſolved to 
reject all metaphyſical principles, and in their explana- 
tion of the phenomena of nature, to proceed upon no 
other ground than the fenſible and mechenical properties 
of bodies. By the help of the internal principle of mo- 
tion, which they attributed to the indiviſtble particles of 
matter, they made a feeble and fanciful effort to account 
for the production of all natural bodies from phyſical 
cauſes, without the intervention of Deity. But, whe- 
ther they meant entirely to diſcard the notion of a divine 
nature from the univerſe is uncertain. - The firſt idea of 
the atomic ſyſtem was ſuggeſted by Leucippus ; it was 
improved by Democritus, and afterwards carried to all 
the perfection which a ſyſtem ſo fundamentally defective 
would admit of, by Epicurus. The following Sum a- 
ry of the DocTrine of Leucieevs will ex hibit the in- 
fant ſtate of the Atomic philoſophy, and at the ſame 
time ſufficiently expoſe its abſurdity. 

£8. "The 
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The Univerſe, which is infinite, is in part plenum, and 
in part a vacuum. The plenum contains innumerable 
corpuſcles or atoms, of various figures, which falling 
into the vacuum, ſtruck againſt each other; and hence 
aroſe a variety of curvilinear motions, which continued 
till, at length, atoms of ſimilar forms met together, and 
bodies were produced. The primary atoms being ſpeci- 
fically of equal weight, and not being able, on account 
of their multitude, to move in circles, the ſmaller roſe 
to the exterior parts of the vacuum, whilſt the larger, 
entangling themſelves, formed a ſpherical ſhell, whichre- 
yolved about its center, and which included within itſelf 
all kinds of bodies. This central maſs was gradually in- 
creaſed by a perpetual acceſſion of particles from the ſur- 
rounding ſhell, till at laſt the earth was formed *. In 
the mean time, the ſpherical ſhell was continually ſup- 
plied with new bodies, which, in its revolution, it ga- 
thered up from without. Of the particles thus collected 
in the ſpherical ſhell, ſome in their combination formed 
humid maſſes, which, by their circular motion, gradu- 
ally became dry, and were at length ignited and became 
ſtars. The ſun was formed in the ſame manner, in the 
exterior ſurface of the ſhell ; and the moon in its inte- 
rior ſurface. In this manner the world was formed; and 
by an inverſion of the proceſs, it will at length be diſ- 
ſolved$ mags A 8 

DzmocriTvs , the ſucceſſor of Leucippus, was a na- 
tive of Abdera ||, a town in Thrace, the ſtupidity of 
whoſe inhabitants became proverbial. He was of noble 
deſcent. Laertius, after Apollonius, fixes the time of 
his birth in the firſt year of the eightieth Olympiad 5. 


lian J muſt therefore have been miſtaken in making 


Vor. . 1 him 


* Laert. 1. c. Theodoret. Therapeut. Serm. iv. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
l. . Plat de e, d La . 
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t-Laert. L i 34: N e 
j Pomp. Mela, I. ii. Ss 2. lin, C. 10. Ge. ad Attic. J. iv. 
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him contemporary with Alexander, and could have no 
good authority for the ſtory which he relates, that De- 
mocritus laughed at Alexander, who complained that he 
had only one world to conquer. Democritus was con- 
temporary with Socrates, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Par- 
menides, Zeno, and Protagoras *. The father of De- 
mocritus, with his fellow citizens, is ſaid + to have con- 
tribured largely towards the entertainment of the arm 

of Xerxes, on his return to Aſia; in reward of which 
ſervice the Perſian king made the Abderites rich preſents, 
and left among them ſeveral Chaldean Magi. Democri- 
tus, according to Laertius, was inſtructed by ſome of 
theſe eaſtern ſages in Aſtronomy and theology. After 
the death of his father, Democritus determined to travel 
in ſearch of wiſdom ; and therefore, in the diſtribution 
of his father's eſtates among him and his three brothers, 
he made choice of that part, which, though leaſt in 
value, conſiſted of money. His portion is ſaid to have 
amounted to one hundred talents. Little ſtreſs is there- 
fore to be laid upon the inconſiſtent ſtory of his leaving 
his fields untilled, and giving up his patrimony to his 
country J. Amply provided with money to defray the 
expences of travelling, after the manner of the age, in 
which it was cuſtomary to viſit diſtant countries in pur- 


ſuit of knowledge, he went firſt into Egypt, for the fake 


of learning geometry from the Egyptian prieſts ; and 
then turned afide into Ethiopia, to- converſe with the 
Gymnoſophiſts of that country; after which he paſſed 
over into Aſia, reſided ſometime among the Perſian Magi, 
for the purpoſe of learning magical philoſophy, and, as 
ſome aſſert, travelled into India 5. Whether, in the 
courſe of his travels, Democritus viſited 3 

| tende 


* A. Gell. I. xvii. c. 21. Plin. 1. xxx. c. 1. Euſeb. Chron. Diod 
Sic. I. xiv. c. 11. Val. Max. I. viii. c. 7. Fun. ES 
f Herod. I. viii. Laert. $ 34, Kc. 
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tended upon Anaxagoras, is uncertain . There can be 
little doubt, however, that, during fome part of his life, 
he was in ſtructed in the Pythagorean ſchool, and particu- 


lar ly that he was a'diſciple of Leueippus. 11 


After a long courſe of years ſpent in travelling, Be- 
mocritus returned to Abdera, richly ſtored with the trea · 
ſures of philoſophy, which he had ſpared neither labour 
nor expence to procure, but deſtitute of the neceſſary 
means of ſubſiſtence. His brother Damaſis, however, 
received him kindly, and liberally ſupplied his exigeneies. 
It was a law in Abdera, that whoever ſhould waſte all 
his patrimony ſhould be deprived of the rights of ſepul- 
ture. Democritus, deſirous of avoiding the diſgrace to 
which this law ſubjected him, gave public inſtructions to 
the people, ehiefly from his larger Diacoſmus, the moſt 
valuable of his writings : in return he received from his 
hearers many valuable preſents, and other teſtimonies of 
reſpect, which relieved him from all apprehenſion, of ſuf- 
fering public cenſure as a ſpendthrift f. Laertius aſſerts, 
that his countrymen loaded him with riches, to the 
amount of five hundred talents; but it is wholly incre- 
dible that a ſum, which few royal treaſuries were at that 
time able to furniſh, ſhould have been raiſed in an obſcure 
town as a gratuity to any individual. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Democritus, by his learning and 
wiſdom, and eſpecially by his acquaintanee with nature, 
acquired great fame, and excited much admiration among 
the ignorant Abderites. By giving previous notice of 
unexpected changes in the weather, and by other arti- 
ſices, he had the addreſs to make them believe that he 
poſſeſſed a power of predicting future events; and 
by this means he gained ſuch an aſcendency over 
them, that they not only gave him the appellation of 
Wispom, and looked upon him as ſomething more than 
mortal, but propoſed to entruſt him with . 5 direction 
of their public affairs. From inclination and habit he, 
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however, preferred a contemplative to an active life, and 
therefore declined theſe public honours, and paſſed the 
remainder of his days in ſolitude , &KWB ah 5 

It is ſaid, that, from this time, Democritus ſpent his 
days and nights in caverns and ſepulehres; and that in 
one of theſe gloomy retreats, whilſt he ſat by his mid - 


night lamp buſily engaged in writing, he was on a ſudden 


viſited by ſeveral young men, who, in order to terrify 
him, had clothed themſelves: in black garments, and put 
on maſks, pretending to be ghoſts ; but that, upon their 
appearance, he coolly requeſted them not to play the fool, 
and went on with the ſtudies in which they found him 
employed t, Others relate 4, that Democritus, in order 
to be more perfectly maſter of his intellectual faculties, 
by means of a burning glaſs deprived himſelf of the 
organs of ſight. But the former of theſe ſtories has the 
air of fable; and the latter is wholly incredible, ſince 
the writers who relate it affir m, that Democritus em- 
ployed his leiſure in writing books, and in, diſſecting the 
bodies of animals, neither of which could very well 
have been effected without eyes. Cicero, who was not 
deſtitute. of credulity, mentions the ſtory, but at the 
ſame time intimates his own doubts concerning ats truth. 
Nor is greater credit due to the tale ||, that Democritus 
ſpent his leiſure hours in chemichal reſearches after the 
philoſopher's ſtone, the dream of a later age; or to the 
ſtory of his converſation with Hippocrates, grounded 
upon letters S, which are ſaid to have paſſed between 
the father of medicine and the people of Abdera, on the 
ſuppoſed madneſs of Democritus, but which are ſo evi- 
dently ſpurious, that it would require the credulity of the 


Abderites themſelves to ſuppoſe them genuine. All that 
| is 
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is probable concerning thi; converſation, ſo circumſtan- 
tially and eloquently related in the Epiſtles aſcribed to 
Hippoerates, is, that Hippocrates, who was contempo- 
rary with Democritus, admired his extenſive knowledge 
of nature, and reprobated the ſtupidity of the Abderites, 
who imputed his wonderful operations to a fupernatural 
intercourſe with damons, or to madneſs, - ' + 
The only reaſonable concluſion, which can be drawn 
from theſe marvellous- tales, is, that Democritus was, 
what he is commonly repreſented to have been, a man of 
ſublime genius, and penetrating judgment, who, by a 
long courſe of ſtudy and obſervation, became an'eminent 
maſter of ſpeculative and phyſical ſcience ; the natural 
conſequence of which was, that; like Roger Bacon in a 
later period, he aſtoniſhed and oy upon his igno- 
rant and credulous countrymen. Petronius relates, that 

he was perfectly acquainted with the virtues of herbs, 
plants, and ſtones, and that he ſpent his life in making 

experiments upon natural bodies. e 
Demoeritus has been commonly known under the ap- 
pellation of The Laughing Philoſopher; and it is 
gravely related by Seneca *, that he never appeared in 
public, without his expreſſing his. contempt of the follies 
of mankind by laughter, But this account is wholly in- 
conſiſtent with what has been related concerning his 
fondneſs for a life of gloomy ſolitude and profound con- 
templation; and with that ſtrength and elevation of 
mind, which his philoſophical reſearches muſt have re- 
quired, and which are aſcribed to him by the general voice 
of antiquity. Thus much, however, may be _— ad- 
mitted, on the credit of Ælian F and Lucian f, that a 
man ſo ſuperior to the generality of his contemporaries, 
and whoſe lot it was to live among a race of men who 
were ſtupid to a proverb, might frequently treat their 
follies with ridicule and contempt, Accordingly we 
. | find 
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find that, among his fellow citizens, he nige the ap 
pellation of ygA&wes, The Derider. 
 Democritus appears to have been in his manners chaſte 
and temperate *; and his ſobriety was repaid by an heal- 
thy old age. He lived, and enjoyed the uſe of his facyl, 
tics, to the term of a hundred years (ſame ſay ſeveral 
years longer) and at laſt died through mere decay f. The 
following ſingular circumſtance 1s ſaid to have happened 
juſt before his death. His ſiſter, who had the care of 
him; obſerving him to be near his end, expreſſed great 
regret that his immediate death would prevent her cele- 
brating the approaching feſtival of Ceres; upon which 
Democritus, who was now unable to receive any nou- 
riſnment, that he might if poſſible gratify her with, by 
living a few days longer, deſired her on to bring hot 
bread near his noſtrils ; the experiment ſucceeded, and 
he was preſerved alive without food for three days. His 
death was exceedingly lamented by his countrymen; and 
the charge of his funeral was defrayed from the public 
treaſury, He wrote much, but none of his works Ire 
extant. | 

Concerning Txvih Detocriten taught 1. that, there 
are two kinds of knowledge; one, obſcure ; the other, 
genuine; the former, that which is derived from the 
ſenſes ; the latter, that which is derived from the exerciſe 
of thought upon the nature of things. This exereiſe ef 
the reaſon, to produce certain knowledge, he confeſſed 
to be exceedingly difficult; and therefore ſaid, that truth 
lay in a deep well, from which it is the office of reaſon 
to draw it up. 

Concerning Phvsrcs, the Doctrine of Dann 


Was as follows |: N athing can ever be produced from 
L 1 that 
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that which has no exiſtence; nor can any thing which 
exiſts ever be annihilated. Whatever exiſts muſt there- 
fore owe its being to neceſſary and ſelf-exiſtent princi- 
ples. The firſt principles of all thiags are two, atoms 
and vacuum. For bodies muſt conſiſt of both theſe, 
ſince they cannot be divided, till they are reduced to 
nothing. Neither of theſe principles is produced from 
the other. They are both infinite, atoms in number, 
vacuum in magnitude. Atoms“ are ſolid, and the only 
beings; vacuum, or entire ſpace, can neither be ſaid to 
be exiſtent nor non-exiſtent, being neither corporeal nor 
incorporeal. Atoms have the properties of figure, mag- 
nitude, motion, and weight; being heavy in proportion 
to their bulk. In figure, they are various; ſome are an- 
gular, others not ſo; ſome circular, others curved, 
others plain; ſome ſmooth, others rough; ſome hooked, 
others pointed. With reſpect to magnitude, they are 
too ſmall to be ſingly viſible, . but are of different ſizes; 
they are perfectly ſolid, indiviſible, and unalterable. 
Theſe atoms, or firſt corpuſcles, have been eternally 
moving in infinite vacuum or ſpace, where there is nei- 
ther high nor OT nor end . Their motion is 
of one kind, that which perpetually deviates from a 
right line. By their continual and rapid motion, colli- 
ſions are produced which occaſion innumerable. combi- 
nations of particles, whence. ariſe the various form of 
things. The natural neceſſity, by which the primary 
particles are thus moved and united, is the only fate by 
which the world is created or governed. The ſyſtem of 
nature is one, conſiſting of parts, which differ only in 
their figure, order, and ſituation. The production of 
an organized body takes place, when thoſe atoms, which 
are 
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are in their nature fitted to form that body, happen to be 
ſuitably arranged; if this arrangement be diverſified, 
alteration takes place; if it be entirely deſtroyed, diſſo. 
lution. "The qualities of bodies are not eſſential to their 
nature, but the caſual effect of arrangement; and to 
this cauſe is to be aſcribed thedifferent impreſſions which 
they make upon the ſenſes. Bitterneſs and ſweetneſs, 
for example, are not properties eſſential to bodies, but 
effects produced upon the ſenſes in conſequence of the 
various arrangement of atoms *, | 
In infinite ſpace there are innumerable worlds, ſome 
of which are perfectly fimilar, others diſſimilar ; but 
all ſubject to growth, decay, and deſtruction 4. The 
world has no animating principle, but all things are 
moved by the rapid agitation of atoms, as by an uni- 
verſally penetrating fire. The ſun and moon are com- 
poſed of light particles, which revolve about a common 
centre. The order of the heavenly bodies 1s, firſt, the 
fixed ſtars, then the planets, then the ſun, then the 
moon. All the heavenly bodies move frem eaſt to weſt, 
and thoſe which are neareſt revolve with the leaſt velo- 
city; whence the ſun, the inferior planets, and the 
moon, move flower than the reſt. A comet is a combi. 
nation of planets which, approaching near each other, 
appear asone body. The earth at the firſt was ſo ſmall 
and light, as to wander about in the regions of ſpace; 
but at length increaſing in denſity, it became immove- 
able. The ſea is continually decreaſing, and will at 
length be dried up f. | . 
Mx were at firſt produced from water and earth. Our 
knowledge of the exiſtence of man ariſes from conſci - 
115 1 | ouſneſs. 
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ouſneſs. The ſoul, or principle of animal life and mo- 
tion, is the reſult of a combination of round or fiery 
particles : it conſiſts of two parts, the one ſeated in the 
breaſt, which is the rational; the other diffuſed through 
the whole body, which is irrational. The ſoul is mortal, 
and periſhes with the body; but human bodies, which 
eriſh, will revive. Different animal beings poſleſs dif- 
{rent Ns. Perception is produced by #SwAz, images, 
which flow from bodies according to their reſpective 
figures, and ſtrike upon the organ of the ſenſe 
The vacuum of Democritus is'not to be confounded, 
as it has ſometimes been, with air ; it is unqueſtionably 
the ſame with that infinite ſpace which pives locality to 
all bodies. The fundamental difference between the doc- 
trine of Democritus, and that of former philoſophers, 
concerning atoms, is, that the latter conceived ſmall par- 
ticles endued with various qualities ; whereas this phi- 
loſopher conceived the qualities of bodies, not to ariſe 
from any eſſential difference in the nature of primary 
particles, but to be the mere effect of arrangement. It 
1s evident, from the whole tenor of' the Democratic 
ſyſtem, that it pays no regard to an external Efficient 
Cauſe, but abſurdly ſuppoſes, that the intrinſic neceſſity, 
which is conceived to give motion to atoms, is alone 
ſuffictent to account for the phenomena of nature. This 
philoſopher admitted no other ſoul of the world, than 
one ſimilar to that which he allowed to a man, a blind 
force reſulting from the combination of certain ſubtle 
atoms, of a round form, which produce fire. Whate- 
ver, therefore, he is ſaid to have taught concerning na- 
ture, fate, or providence, he can only be underſtood as 
aſſerting, that this fire is a mechanical agent in nature, 
whoſe rapid motion is the chief cauſe of the changes 
5 1 313 Bt El i S; which 
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which take place in the univerſe. According to Ply, 
tarch *, Democritus thought the ſun and moon to be 


ignited plates of Stone; but this is inconſiſtent with his 


general ſyſtem, and with that knowledge of nature 
which this philoſopher appears to have poſſeſſed. The 
belief of the natural materiality of the ſoul was a neceſ- 
fary conſequence of the atomic ſyſtem; for if. the ſoul 
be a compoſition of atoms, when theſe are diſperſed it 
mult periſh. The notion of Democritus concerning the 
reviviſcence of human bodies ſeems to have been miſ- 
underſtood by Pliny f. This philoſopher can only be 
ſuppoſed, conſiſtently with his ſyſtem, to have meant, 
that the atoms of which any human ſoul had conſiſted, 
after being ſeparated and diſperſed through infinite ſpace, 
would in ſome diſtant period -meet again, and recover 
their former life. The term ,h image, appears 
to have been uſed by Democritus in two different figni- 
fications; firſt, for thoſe images which he ſuppoſed to 
flow from external objects, and ſtrike upon the ſenſes, 
and to create notions or ideas in the mind; and ſecondly, 
for divine [beings exiſting in the air, which he called 
gods. For want of attending to this diſtinction, ſeveral 
writers have been led into miſtakes concerning the te · 
nets of Democritus. 3 1 99 
Although Democritus either entirely rejected the notion 
of DR TT, or allowed him no ſhare in the creation or go- 


vernment of the world, yet he endeavoured to conceal 
his impiety, by admitting the popular belief of, divini- 
ties inhabiting the aerial regions, and teaching that they 


make themſelves viſible to favoured mortals, and enable 
them to predict future events. His doctrine concern- 
ing them wasf, that they are of a form like men, but of a 
larger ſize, and ſuperior nature; that they are compoſed 
of the moſt ſubtle atoms, and leſs liable to — than 

| | human 
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human beings, but are nevertheleſs mortalz and that they 


have a power of ſerving or injuring mankind, and of 
communicating their thoughts to them by vocal ſounds, 
and often give them information concerning futurity. 
The moral doctrine of Democritus *, like that of 
Epicurus, afterwards to be conſidered, makes the en- 
joyment of a tranquil ſtate of mind, Hp, the great 
end of life, and conſequently teaches moderation as the 
firſt law of wiſdom. At the ſame time this philoſopher 
Held, that there is nothing naturally becoming or baſe in 
human actions, but that every diſtinction of this nature 
ariſes from cuſtom or civil inſtitutions, and that laws are 
framed to curb the natural propenſity of mankind to in- 
jure one another. This latter tenet nearly coincides 
with the modern doctrine of Hobbes. The ſimilarity 
between the ethics of Democritus and Epicurus renders 
it unneceſſary to enter into further particulars on this 
head at preſent. We ſhall therefore only add a few of 
the moſt valuable Max ius which have been aſcribed to 
Den „A ³ nlnß SS 
Hle who fubdues his paſſions is more heroic than he who 
vanquiſhes an enemy; yet there are men, who, whilſt 
they command nations, are ſlaves to pleaſure. It is cri- 
minal, not only to do miſchief, but to wiſh it. He who 
enjoys what he has, without regretting the want of what 
he has not, is a happy man. We. .are moſt delighted 
with thoſe pleaſures, which we have the fulleſt opportu- 
nity of enjoying. The ſweeteſt things become the moſt 
bitter by exceſs. Do nothing ſhametul, though you are 
alone; revere yourſelf more than all other men. A man 
muſt either be good, or ſeem. to be ſo. Every country is 
open to a wiſe man, for he is a citizen of the world. It 
is better for fools to be governed, than to govern. Rulers 
are choſen, not to do ill, but good. By deſiring little, a 
poor man makes himſelf rich. A cheerful man is happy, 
2455 5 . though 
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though he poſſeſſes little; a fretful man is unhappy in the 
midſt of affluence. One great difference between a wiſe 
man and a fool, is that the former only wiſhes for what 
he may poſſibly obtain, the latter deſires impoſlibilities. 
It is the office of prudence, where it is poſſible, to pre- 
vent injuries; but where this cannot be done, a wiſe re. 
gard to our own tranquillity will preſerve us from reveng- 
ing them. | OT 
Democritus had many diſciples. Of theſe the moſt 
celebrated was PRoTAGorRas, of Abdera . In his 
youth, his poverty obliged him to perform the ſervile 
offices of a porter ; and he was frequently employed in 
carrying logs of wood from the neighbouring fields to 
Abdera. It happened, that as he was one day going on 
briſkly towards the city under one of theſe loads, he was 
met by Democritus, who was particularly ſtruck with 
the neatneſs and regularity of the bundle. Defir- 
ing him to ſtop and reſt himfelf,* Democritus exa- 
mined more cloſely the ſtruQure of the load, and found 
that it was put together with mathematical exaCtneſs 
upon which he aſked the youth, whether he himfelf had 
made it up? The youth aſſured him that he had, and im- 
mediately took it to pieces, and with great eaſe replaced 
every log in the ſame exact order as before. Democri- 
tus expreſſed much admiration of his ingenuity, and 
faid to him, © Young man, follow me, and your talents 
ſhall be employed upon greater and better things.” The 
youth conſented, and Democritus took him home, main; 
— 7 him at his own expence, and taught him philoſo- 
8 Fes afterwards acquired reputation at Athens, 
among the ſophiſts for his eloquence, and among the phi- 
loſophers for his wiſdom. His public lectures were much 
frequented, and he had many diſciples, from whom he 
received the moſt liberal rewards ; fo that, as Plato re- 
Raf | lates, 


Laert. Suid. | | 
t A. Gell. I. v. e. 3. 
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lates, he became exceedingly rich“. At length, how- 
ever, he brought upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of the 
Athenian ſtate, by teaching doctrines ' favourable to im- 
piety. In one of his books, he ſaid, Concerning the 
gods, I am wholly unable to determine whether they have 
any exiſtence or not; for the weakneſs of the human 
underſtanding, and the ſhortneſs of human life, with 
many other cauſes, prevent us from attgining this know- 
ledge.” On account of this and ſeveral other ſimilar 
expreſſions, his writings were ordered to be diligently 
collected by the common crier, and burnt in the market 
place, and he himſelf was baniſhed from Attica f. He 
wrote many pleces upon logic, metaphyſics, ethics, and 
politics, none of which are at preſent extant. After hav- 
ing lived many years in Epirus, he was loſt by ſea on his 
paſſage from that country to Sicily |. 11 
The TENETSs of Protagoras, as far as they can be diſ- 
covered, appear to have leaned towards ſcepticiſm. He 
is ſaid to have taught, that contradictory arguments may 
be advanced upon every ſubject; that all natural objects 
are perpetually varying; that the ſenſes convey different 
reports to different perſons, and even to the ſame perſon 
at different times; and that, nevertheleſs, we have no 
other criterion of truth than our own perception, and 
cannot know that any thing is otherwiſe than it appears 
to our ſenſes, which are the eſſence of the ſoul ||. Adopt- 
ing the doctrine of Democritus, that the atoms of which 
bodies are compoſed are in perpetual motion, Protago- 
ras conceived, that external objects are liable to ſuch 
continual fluctuation, that nothing can be certainly 
known 


„Laer. I. ix $ 50. Suid. Gell. Plat. in Thezteto. conf. ejuſdem 
Protog. 


: 7 Cis. de Nat. D. I. i. Sext. as, Math. I. ix. $18, Min. Fel. e. 


t Laert. Philoſtr. Vit. Soph. I. i. p. 496. 
| Laert. 8 51. Sext. Emp, Pyrrh. Hyp. I. i. c. 32. $216. Plato 
in Theæt. Ariſt. Met. I. iii. c. 5. l. x. c. 6. Cic. Ac. Qu. I. iv. c. 42. 
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known concerning them; and therefore concluded, 
that nothing can be pronounced to exiſt, but that which 
is at an inſtant perceived by the fenſes ; and that, ſince 
theſe are perpetually varying, things themſelves vary ac+ 
cordingly ; ſo that, upon the fame evidence, that of the 
ſenſes, contradictory opinions may be advanced. This 
ſeems to be the true explanation of the fundamental max - 
im of Protagoras, that man himſelf is the only meaſure, 
or criterion, of all things. — e 

Diacoras *, a native of the iſland of Melos, was 
another follower of Democritus. Having been ſold as a 
captive in his youth, he was redeemed by Democritus, and 
trained up in the ſtudy, of philoſophy. At the ſame time 
he cultivated polite learning, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the art of lyric poetry, which was ſo ſucceſsfully prac- 
tiſed about that period by Pindar, Bacchylis, and others. 
His name has been tranſmitted to poſterity with infamy, 
as an avowed advocate for the entire rejection of all re- 
ligious belief. And, though Clemens Alexandrinus +, 
and others, have taken pains to exculpate him, by plead- 
ing that his only intention was to ridicule heathen ſuper- 
{titions, the general voice of antiquity has ſo ſtrongly 
aſſerted his atheiſtical principles, that we cannot relle 
credit to the report, without allowing too much indul- 
gence to hiſtorical ſcepticitm. It 1s eaſy to conceive, that 
one who had ſtudied philoſophy in the ſchool of Demo- 
critus, who admitted no other principles in nature than 
atoms and vacuum, would reject the whole doctrine of 
Deity, as inconſiſtent with the ſyſtem which he had em- 
braced. And it is expreſsly aſſerted by antient writers, 
that when, in a particular inſtance, he ſaw a perjured 
perſon eſcape puniſhment, he publicly declared his diſbe- 
lief of divine providence, and from that time ſpoke of 
the gods, .and of all religious ceremonies, with ridicule 
and contempt. He even attempted to lay open the - 


* Suidas. Heſychius. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. i. p. 554- Sext. Emp. adv. 
M. I. ix. $ 53. Tatian contr. Græc. p. 164. Athenag. Legat. pro 
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cred myſteries, and to diſſuade the people from ſubmit- 
ting to the rights of initiation. Theſe public inſults af. 
fered to religion brought upon him the general hatred of 
the Athenians; whe, upon his refuſing! to obey a ſum- 
mons to appear in the courts of judicature, iſſued forth a 
decree, which was inſcribed upon a brazen: column, offer. 
ing the reward ofa talent to any one who ſhould kill him, 
or two talents to any one who ſhould bring him alive before 
the judges. This happened in the ninety-firſt Olympiad *. 
From that time, Diagoras became a- fugitive in Attica, 
and at laſt fled to Corinth, where he died f. It is ſaid, 
that being on board a ſhip during a ſtorm, the terrified 
ſailors began to accuſe themſelves for having received 
into their ſhip a man ſo infamous for his impiety; upon 
which Diagoras pointed out to them other veſſels, which 
were near them on the ſea in equal danger, and aſked, 
them, whether they thought that each of thefe ſhips alſo 
carried. a Diagoras ? and that afterwards, when a friend, 
in order to convince him that the gods are not indifferent 
to human affairs, defired him to obſerve how many con- 
ſecrated tablets were hung up in the temples in grateful 
acknowledgement of the eſcapes from the dangers of the 
ſea, he ſaid in reply, True; but here are no tablets 
of thoſe who have ſuffered ſhipwreck, and'periſhed in 
the ſea.” But there 1s reaſon to ſuſpect that theſe tales 
are mere inventions; for ſimiliar ſtories have been told 
of Diogenes the Cynic, and others. 

From the ſchool of Democritus alſo aroſe Anaxaxr- 
cHus f, of Abdera, who flouriſhed about the hundred 
and tenth Olympiad. He is chiefly celebrated for having 
lived with Alexander, and enjoyed his confidence ||. It 
reflects no credit, however, upon his philoſophy, that, 
when the mind of this prince was torn with regret for 

having 
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having killed his faithful Clitus, he adminiſtered the 
balm of flattery, ſaying that kings, like gods, could 
do no wrong.” This philoſopher addicted himſelf to 
pleaſure; and it was on this account, and not, as ſome 
ſuppoſed, on account of the apathy and tranquillity of 
his life, that he obtained the ſurname of *EuSaimnormnes, 
The Fortunate. A marvellous ſtory is related, of his 
having been pounded in an iron mortar by Nicocreon 
king of Cyprus, in revenge for the advice which he had 
given to Alexander, to ſerve up the head of that prince 
at an entertainment; and of his enduring the torture 
with invincible hardineſs. But the tale, for which there 
is no authority prior to the time of Cicero, is wholly in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a man who had through 
his life been ſoftened by effeminate pleaſure. The ſame 
ſtory is alſo related of Zeno the Eleatic. We therefore 
think ourſelves at liberty to ſet it down among the nu- 

erous fables which ſome of the Grecian writers diſco- 
vered ſo much ingenuity in inventing, and which ſo well 
juſtify the ſarcaſm of Juvenal *: | 
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Audet in hiſtoria + f. 


Sat. x. 174. 
© + What e'er in ſtory lying Greece dares tell. 


+ Vidend. Budd. Ann. Hiſt. Phil. p. 320—3. Bayle. Reim- 
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ANOTHER ſect, derived from Pythagoras, the foun- 
der of the Italic ſchool, was that which was inſti- 
tated at Epheſus by Heraclitys ; a fect, which, though it 
has been almoſt entirely overlooked by the moderns, ob- 
tained among the antients no fmall ſhare of celebrity. 
_ HiracLlirus®, by birth an Epheſſan, diſcoyered an 
early propenſity to the ſtudy of wiſdpm, and, by à dili- 
gent attention to, the operations, of His own mind, ſoon 
became ſenſible of his ignorance, and defiropy of inſtruc- 
tion, He was initiated into the myſteries of the*Pytha- 
gorean doctrine by Xenophanes and Hippaſus, and after- 
wards incorporated them into his own ſyſtem. His fellow 
citizens ſolicited him to undertake the ſupreme magiſtra- 
cy; but, on account of their diſſolute manners, he de- 
clined it in favour of his brother. When he was, ſoon 
afterwards, ſeen playing with the boys in the court of the 
temple of Diana, he ſaid. to thoſe who expreſſed their 
ſurprize that he was not better employed, Why are 
you ſurpriſed that I paſs my time with children? lt is 
ſurely better than governing the corrupt Epheſians,” He 
was diſpleaſed with them for baniſhing from their city ſo 
wiſe and able a man as Hermodorus +; and plainly told 
them, that he perceived they were determined not to keep 
among them any man who had more merit than the reſt. 
His natural temper being ſplenetic and melancholy, he 
deſpiſed the ignorance and follies of mankind, ſhunned 
all public intercourſe with the world, and Wp 
25 þ 5 pa Thbao5ann 5: K Je 
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the gloomy ſeyerity, of hig, temper, ought'to be ranked, 


like that of the, perpetual "laughing of Democritus, among 


Ridebat, quoties à limine moverat unum _ 
Protuleratque pedem ; flebat contrarius alter 5. 
BA | Juv. J. 
Heraclitus 
* Ib. I. vii. c. 19 
+ B. C. 504. 
t Laert. l. ix. S. 1. Ke. | 


El. 1. viii. c. 13. Senec. de Tranq. c. 4. de Ira, I. ii. c. 10. Lu- 
Vit. Auct. t. iii. p. 123. 
Will you not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 
Who the ſame end purſu'd by different ways? 
One pitied, one-contemn'd the woeful times N 
One lavgh'd at follies, and one wept oer crimes. Daroxx. 
T Sat. x. v. 34. 
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After what has already been ſaid concerning the ori- 
ginal obſcurity of this philoſopher, and the preſent defi- 
cient ſtate of his remains, it will not be expected that 
we ſhould lay before our readers a perfectly clear and full 
account of his ſyſtem. The following brief Heaps of his 
Docrtrins are all that we have been able to collect f: 
RuAsox, by means of the ſenſes, is the judge of truth. 
This common and divine principle is derived by inſpira- 
tion from that which ſurrounds us. In dreaming, the 
paſſages of the ſenſes are obſtructed, and the connection 
of the human mind with that which ſurrounds us, is in- 
terrupted; on waking, this connection is reſtored, and 
che power of reaſon returns. All common maxims, be- 
ing comprehended by common and divine reaſon, are to 
be received as true. 25 
| 112 FIRE, 
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Fi RE, or an ethereal exhalation, «yaflupiacs, is the 
pirinciple from which all things in nature are produced *, 
7 This principle conſiſts of ſmall indiviſible parts, iy. 

kar or atoms, which are ſimple in their natures, and 
eternal, There is in the univerſe no ſuch thing as reſt ; 
the particles which compoſe the fiery or ethereal princi- 
ple being perpetually in motion. From the combination. 
of thoſe minute particles, which are imperceptible by 
the ſenſes, is produced elementary fire, and all the forms 
of nature; and into theſe they are all, at certain perieds, 
reſolved. The world comprehends the eternal, living, 
or ſelf-moving fire, which was neither made by gods nor 
men, but always was and will be, and the various bodies 
which are produced from it, and which have both be- 
ginning and end. The primary fire has within itſelf 
eternal and neceſſary motion, by the force of which the 
ſyſtem of nature was produced, This eternal and 
neceſſary intrinſic motion is cauſed by fate; the 
rational principle which animates the eternal fire, 
pervades the univerſe, and forms, preſerves, and 
diſſolves, in perpetual ſucceſſion, the viſible world. 
This principle, or ſoul of the world, -by its eternal, 
neceſſary, and rational motion, is God, Sypisry% 
the maker of all things f. The minute particles, 
which compoſe the primary fire, move in different direc- 
tions, whence they are variouſly agitated and impelled; 
and the conteſts or colliſions, which theſe motions produce, 
collect into various maſſes the firſt principles of things. 
and thus produce natural bodies. Fire condenſed be- 
comes water; water, ſtill further condenſed, is: con- 
verted into earth ; and the reverſe. When the primary 
particles are thus formed into elements, they are purſu-. 
ing their upward courſe, of 9; rw when the elements 
| are 


* Ariſt. Met. I. i. c. 3. De Anim. I i. c. 2. Cic. Ac. Qu L. ir. 
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are again diſſolved, they are purſuing their downward 
courſe, des xaTw. The elements of bodies being col - 
lected into one unformed maſs, or chaos, this maſs is at 
length, by the action of the animating fire, diſſolved, the 
parts are diffuſed, y£7y7&: and the various forms of na- 
ture appear. eee 2 2 8 NS 

The heavenly bodies ate in the form of boats, having 
the hollow ſide towards us ; and they become. luminous 
when certain fiery exhalations from the earth are col- 
lected within them. The ſun is no larger than he ap- 
pears to the ſight; and becomes eclipſed when its con- 
vex ſurface happens to be turned towards the earth. The 
moon is of the ſame form and nature; and its monthly 
variations are cauſed by the gradual changes of its poſi- 
tion towards the earth, from concave to convex, and the 
reverſe. All the ſtars are nouriſhed by exhalations from 
the earth, and theſe, as they are more or leſs ſplendid 
and warm, cauſe the varieties of day and night, of the 
ſeaſons, and of weather *: [ 194 Ih 

No certain account can be given of the nature of the 
ſoul ; but the. moſt probable notion is, that it is an ex- 
halation from that fiery ſubſtance, which pervades all 
things, and is the ſoul of the world, paſſing into human 
bodies through the ſenſes. All nature is full of ſouls, or 
dæmons. Oftheſe the beſt are ſuch as have in their na- 
ture the leaſt moiſture, or approach neareſt to the pri- 
mary fire. Human ſouls are liable to perpetual changes; 
and when they are loaded with moiſt vapours, they paſs 
into the watery maſs and periſh ; but if they are/purified 
from theſe they return into the ſoul of the univerſe f. 

Ariſtotle ranks Heraclitus among thoſe philoſophers, 
who ſuppoſed only one material principle in nature, and 
provided no efficient cauſe, . and afferts the firſt principle 
in his ſyſtem to havebeen eſſentially endued with motion. 
And it evidently appears, from his whole doctrine, that 
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Heraclitus conceived the particles of matter to have been 
"eternally moving from an intrinſic neceſſity. What he 
ſays, therefore, concerning fate, as an intelligent and rati. 
onal principle in nature, the cauſe of motion, and con- 
ſequently of production and diſſolution, muſt be under. 

ſtood, not of a ſubſtance or being diſtinct from the pri- 
mary fire, but of the intrinſic power of this firſt princi- 
: by which all things are pto. 
duced. Although this philoſopher introduced into his 
ſyſtem the term God, he ſeems to have made uſe of it 
"refs, not a diſtinct being of a peculiar nature, but 
y that innate force in the primary fire, by means of 
which its particles have been in eternal motion, and have 
*at length united to form the preſent regular ſyſtem of na. 
To. this force, confidered as diſtinct from the 
matter to which it belongs, he gave the ' appellation of 
"God; and he called it rational and divine, becauſe” the 
effects, of which he conceived it to be the cauſe, were 
produced in a regular ſeries, and according to a certain 


ple, the neceſſary energy 


and immutable law *. 


On the ſubject of Mok Als, Heraclitus taught; that 
the end of life is to enjoy happineſs ; that for this pur. 
poſe it is neceffary to repoſe the body, and confine its 
_ * wants within as narrow limits as poſſible; that it is of 
more importance for men to know themſelyes, than to 
g; that human life is in fact the 
viſt it continues in the body, it 
is confined and depreffed,; and never gains its true free- 
dom and activity, till it returns to the divine nature from 

which it comes; that the firſt virtue is to be temperate, 
and the firſt wiſdom to follow nature; and that all hu- 
law of neceflity, 


acquire extenſive learnin 
death of the ſoul, as, w. 


mam laws are founded upon one divine 
"which governs all things f. 
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Although Heraclitus took. 125 eat pains to conceal his 
e., conſidered as the fa- 
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Among the admirers of Heraclitus are to be ranked 
thoſe who, though they did not entirely approve his fyſ. 
tem, paid ſo much attention to it, as to obtain among 


the antients the name of. Heraclitiſts., The only one of 


theſe, whom it is neceſſary diſtinQly to notice, is the 


celebrated fatlier - of medicine, Hippocrates; a name 


which alſo merits no mean place among philoſophers. 
Without attempting to explain his ſyſtem, of medicine, 


which would be foreign from our deſign t, we ſhall 


mention a few. particulars reſpecting his opinions; con- 


cerning nature, which may ſerve to caſt further light | 
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Hf PrOCRATTRS is not to be ranked among the followers 
of Democritus or Heraclitus, or any other philoſopher; 
for he exprefsly rejects the uſe of hypothetic philoſophy 
in medicine, and particularly oppoſes, by arguments not 
unworthy of attention, the ſyſtem which ſuppoſed four 
primary principles in nature, dryneſs and moiſture, heat 
and cold *. His natural philoſophy conſiſted of à col. 
lection of Wiler watic h drawn from experience, from 
which he formed his judgment concerning the cauſes of 
diſeaſes and their remedies. For though he diſapproved 
of the empirical method of relying wholly upon expe· 
rience, without any attention to general rules or princi- 
ples, and took pains to digeſt the art of healing into a 
ſyſtematic form, he did not derive his theory of me- 
dicine from any philoſophical ſyſtem or hypotheſis, but 
rather chofe to raiſe it upon the foundation of the moſt 
accurate knowledge he was able to attain of the ſtructure 
of the human body, and the nature of diſeaſes. It is not 
therefore to be concluded, that, becauſeHippocrates was a 
phyſician upon rational principles, he therefore profeſſed 
any particular ſyſtem of philoſophy. What his ideas 
upon philoſophical ſubjects were, may be- in part con- 
cluded from the following SpECIMEN +: 

Concerning the ſublime and divine ſubject of philoſo- 
phy, it is unneceſſary to ſay more, than may ſerve to im- 
prove our knowledge of the nature and cauſes of the 
diſeaſes incident to the human body. That which we 
call heat ſeems to be an immortal principle, which un- 
derſtands, ſees, hears, and perceives all things preſent 
and future. The pureſt part of this fire, in the origi- 
nal commotion of nature, retired into the ſuperior re- 
gion, which the antients call the ether; a ſecond part 
taking the lower region, which is called the earth, is 
mixed by continual agitation with the principles of cold, 
moiſture, and dryneſs. A third part has obtained the 
middle 2 of the air, and produces elementary heat. 


8. ed. Foeſii. 
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All nature is ſubject to certain laws. Nothing in na- 
ture entirely periſhes, nor is any thing ever produced 
from nothing, but all the appearances of production, or 
diſſolution, are merely changes in the. form of bodies. 
By the neceſſary law of nature the elements are reſolvable 
into each other, and all things are ſubject to a perpetual 
and reciprocal commixture. A portion of the primary 
principleof heat, uniting itſelf to the human body, forms 
the ſoul. The gods have eſtabliſhed all nature in a cer- 
tain order, and always conduct it well * 

The reader will eaſily perceive a ſtrong reſemblance 
between the notions or Hippocrates and thoſe of Hera- 
clitus ; but the expreſſions of the former are ſo vague 
and obſcure, as to have occaſioned a diſpute among the 
learned concerning his theological principles, which, 
for want of ſufficient data, we ſhall not attempt to de- 


cide f. | 
CHAP. 
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* De Genit · t. i. ſe&. 111. p. 231. De Dita, ib. p. 342. 
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CH. A P. Xv. 
er THE EPICUREAN- 6ECT. 


HE Ericuxzan Sect, a branch of the Eleatic, 
appeared with great diſtinction upon the theatre of 
Antient Philoſophy, and was ſtrongly marked by its pe- 
culiar tenets and character. Whilſt it has obtained the 
higheſt applauſe from ſome writers, it has met with the 
ſevereſt cenſure from others, and its real merit fill re- 
mains undetermined. That the reader may be enabled 
to form a judgment for himſelf, on this much contro. 
verted queſtion, it will therefore be neceffary that we 
trace Its riſe and progreſs, and unfold its doctrines, with 
all the accuracy and diligence in our power. In this 
part of our undertaking our chief guides among the an- 
tients are, Laertius, who has induſtriouſty collected 
many Particulars concerning Epicurus and his philoſophy, 
from writings which are no longer extant ; the fragments 
collected by Suidas, Pſeudo-Origen, and others; and 
the poem of Lucretius, De Natura Rerum, On the 
Nature of Things,“ in which the doctrines of Epicurus 
are at once faithiully repreſented, and clothed in all the 
ornaments of poetic dition. As to the accounts which 
Plutarch, the Chriſtian Fathers, and other later writers, 
have given of the Epicureans, it is evident that they were 
written too much under the bias of partiality to merit 
implicit confidence. | te 
EPICURUS *, an Athenian of the Egean tribe, wa 

born at Gargettus, in the vicinity of Athens, at the be- 
ginning of the third year of the hundred and ninth 
_ Olympiad, 


* Laert-l. x.5 1, &c. Suidas. Luer. I. vi. v. 1. Strabo, I. xiv. p. 
589. 638. Cic. de Nat. D. I. i, c. 26. Euſeb. Chron. Plut. de Amore 
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Olympiad *. His father, Neocles, and his mother, 
Chæreſtrata, were of honourable deſcent ; but being 
reduced to poverty, they were ſent, with a colony of 
two thouſand Athenian citizens, to the iſland of Samos, 
which Pericles had ſubdued, to divide the lands among 
them by lot. The little farm, which fell to their ſhare, 
not proving ſufficient for their-ſubfiſtence, Neocles took 
up the profeſſion of a ſchool-maſter. Chæreſtrata, in 
the mean time, is ſaid to have found her advantage in 
employing, among a ſuperſtitious populace, the arts of 
incantation and. luſtration, for the purpoſes of curing 
diſeaſes, and driving away ſpectres, and in other equally 
marvellous ſervices. It is added, that her ſon, whilſt he 
was very young, furniſhed her with luſtral ſongs for 
theſe ſolemn rites. . At Samos, and the neighbouring 
iſland of Teos, Epicurus remained till he was eighteen 
years of. age; when, for the ſake of enjoying greater 
literary advantages, he removed to Athens. Upon the 
death of Alexander, when commotions roſe in Athens 
through the tyranny of Perdiccas, Epicurus left the 
city, and went to his father at Colophon. Soon after- 
wards he removed to Mitylene, and, after pafling one 
year in that city, took up his reſidence, four years, in 
Lampſacus, At the expiration of this term, when he 
was in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, he returned to 
Athens . | 

From his fourteenth year to this time, he appearz to 
have been induſtriouſly employed in the ſtudy of philo- 
ſophy. [The circumſtance which firſt turned his attenti- 
on to this ſtudy is ſaid to have been, that on reading the 
works of Heſiod, he conſulted his maſter concerning the 
meaning of the word Chaos, who not being able to ex- 
plain it, referred him to the philoſophers f. At Samos, 
according to Cicero ||, he was inſtructed in the Platonic 
philoſophy by Pamphilus ; and Clement of * 
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dria relates “, that in his early years he attend ed upon 
Nauſiphanes a Pythagorean, and Pyrrho the Sceptic. 
At Athens, the public mart of learning, where at this 
time Xenocrates taught in the Academy, and Theo- 
Pphraſtus in the Lyceum, it cannot be ſuppoſed that he 
would neglect to improve the advantages of his ſituation. 
When therefore it is related by Cicero and others, that 
Epicurus boaſted that he was aulSiSaxTo0s5, 2 Self. taught 
Philoſopher, we are not to underſtand that he was never 
inſtructed in the tenets of other maſters, but that his 
ſyſtem of philoſophy was the reſult of his own reflections, 
after comparing the doctrines of other ſe&s. . 
The new edifice of philoſophy; which Epicurus had 
thus raiſed, he was deſirous to lay open for the benefit of 
others. About the thirty-ſecond yeat of his age he 
opened a ſchool at Mitylene, which he ſoon removed to 
Lampſacus, where he had diſciples from Colophon: 
Not ſatisfied, however, with the narrow ſphere of phi- 
loſophical fame which this obſcure ſituation afforded him, 
he — to make his appearance on the more pub- 
lic theatre of Athens. Upon his return thither, he 
found the public places in the city, proper for this pur- 
poſe, already occupied by other ſe&s ; the Academy by 
the Platoniſts; the Lyceum, by the Peripatetics; the 
Cynoſarges, by the Cynics ; and the Porch by the Sto- 
ics. He therefore purchaſed for his own uſe, at the ex- 
pence of eighty mine, a pleaſant garden , where he 
took up his conſtant reſidence, and taught his ſyſtem of 
philoſophy. Hence the Epicureans were called the Phi- 
loſophers of the Garden . Beſides this garden, Epi- 
curus had a houſe in Melite, a village of the Cecropian 
tribe, to which he frequently retreated with his friends. 
From this time to his death, notwithſtanding all the diſ- 
turbances of the ſtate, Epicurus never deſerted Athens, 
except that he made two or three excurſions into Ioma, 
| t0 
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to viſit his friends. During the ſiege of Athens by De: 

metrius, which happened when Epicurus was forty-four 
years of age, while the city was ſeverely harraſſed by 
famine, Epicurus is ſaid to have ſupported himſelf and 

his friends on a ſmall quantity of beans, which he ſhared 
equally with them *. . 

The period in which Epicurus opened his ſchool was 
peculiarly fayourable'to his deſign. In the room of the 
ſimplicity of the Socratic doctrine, nothing now re- 
mained but the ſubtlety and affectation of Stoiciſm, the 
unnatural ſeverity of the Cynics, or the debaſing doc- 
trine of indulgence, taught and practiſed by the follow- 
ers of Ariſtippus. The luxurious refinement, which 
now prevailed in Athens, while it rendered every rigid 
ſcheme of philoſophy, as well as all groſſneſs of manners, 
unpopular, inclined the younger citizens to liſten to a 
preceptor, who ſmoothed the ſtern and wrinkled brow 
of philoſophy, and, under the notion of conducting his 
followers to enjoyment in the bower of tranquillity, led 
them, unawares, into the paths of moderation and vir- 
tue. Hence his ſchool became exceedingly popular, and 
diſciples flocked into the garden, not only from different 
parts of Greece, but from Egypt and Aſia. Seneca, 
though a Stoie philoſopher, bears this teſtimony to Epi- 
curus + : © the more freely quote the excellent max- 
ims of Epicurus, in order to convince thoſe who; become 
his followers from the hope of ſcreening their vices, that 
to whatever ſect they attach themſelves, they muſt live 
virtuouſly, Even at the entrance of the garden, they 
will find this inſcription : ** The hoſpitable Keeper of 
this manſion, where you will find pleaſure the higheſt 
good, will preſent you liberally with barley cakes, and 
water from the ſpring. Theſe gardens will not provoke © 
your appetite by artificial dainties, but ſatisfy it with na- 
tural ſupplies. Will you not then be well GIN ED 

| hoſe 
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Thoſe diſciples, who were regularly admitted into the 
ſchool of Epicurus, lived together, not in the manner of 
the Pythagoreans, who caſt their poſſeſſions into a com- 
mon ſtock; for this, in his opinion, implied mutual 
diſtruſt rather than friendſhip; but upon ſuch a footing 
of friendly attachment, that each individual cheerfully. 
ſupplied the neceſſities of his brother. And this was 
no difficult taſk, not only on account of the ſmallneſs of 
the expences attending their frugal manner of living, hut 
becauſe the moſt cordial affection ſubſiſted among them. 
The friendſhip of the Epicurean fraternity is deſeribed 
by Cicero f as unequalled in the hiſtory of mankind; and 
Valerius Maximus | relates a memorable. example of in- 
diſſoluble friendſhip between Polycrates and Hippoclides, 

two philoſophers of the garden. 
Epicurus, that he might proſecute his philoſophical 
labours with the leſs interruption, lived in a ſtate of ce- 
libacy ||. In his own conduct he was exemplary for tem- 
perance and. continence ; and he inculcated upon his 
followers ſeverity of manners, and the ſtrict, government 
of the paſſions, as the heſt. means of paſling a tranquil 
and happy, life. Notwithſtanding his regular manner of 
living,. towards. the cloſe. of his days, probably in con- 
ſequence of intenſe application to ſtudy, his conſtitution 
became infirm, and he was afflifted with the ſtone, Per- 
ceiving, from theſe marks. of decay, that his end was 
approaching, he wrote. a will, in which he bequeathed 
his garden, and the buildings belonging to it, to Her- 
machus, and through him to the future profeſſors of his 
philoſophy. On the laſt day of his life, he wrote to his 
friend Hermachus, informing him, that his diſeaſe had, 
for fourteen days, tormented him with anguiſh, which 
nothing could exceed: at the ſame time he adds; All 
this is counterballanced by the ſatisfaction of _ 
5 Which 
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which I derive from the recollection of my diſcourſes 
and diſcoveries. He concluded with entreating his 
friend, by the affection which he had always ſhewn to 
kim and to philoſophy, to take care of the children of 
Metrodorus. The Emperor Marcus Antoninus confirms 
this account, atteſting, that Epicurus, in his ſickneſs, 
relied more upon the recolleQion of his excellent life, 
than upon the aid of phyſicians, and inſtead of com- 
plaining of his pain, converſed with his friends won. 
thoſe principles of philoſophy which he had before 
maintained. At length, finding nature juſt exhauſted, 
he ordered himſelf to be put into a warm bath, where, 
after refreſhing himſelf with wine, and exhorting his 
friends not to forget his doctrines, he expired. His 
death happened in the ſecond year of the hundred and 
twenty-ſeventh Olympiad *, and the ſeventy-third of his 
age +, | 
3 is ſaid to have written a greater number of 
works, from his own invention, than any other Grecian 
philoſopher; but none of his writings have eſcaped the 
deſtroying hand of time, except a compendium of his 
doctrine preſerved by Laertius, and a few fragments diſ- 
perſed among antient authors . EP Fs 
Not only did the immediate followers: of Epicurus 
adorn the memory of their maſter with the higheſt ho- 
nours'||, but many eminent writers, who have diſap- 
proved his philoſophy, have expreſſed great reſpect for 
his perſonal merit. Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, 
that from the time when this philoſopher appeared to the 
preſent day, an uninterrupted courſe of cenſure has fal- 
len upon his memory; ſo that the name of his ſect has 
almoſt become a proverbial expreſſion for every thing 
corrupt in principle, and infamous in character. The 
| caarges 
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charges brought againſt Epicurus are, that he ſuperſeded 
all religious principles, by diſmiſſing the gods from the 
care of the world *; that, if he acknowledged their ex. 
iſtence, it was only in conformity to popular prejudice, 
ſince, according to his ſyſtem, nothing exiſts in nature 
but material atoms; that he diſcovered great inſolence 
and vanity in the difreſpect with which he treated the 
memory of former philoſophers, and the characters and 
perſons of his contemporaries ; that both the - maſter. 
and the whole fraternity were addicted to the vileſt and 
moſt infamous vices f, ſo that the ſchool ought not to 
have been called a garden, but a ſty; and, in ſhort, that 
this philoſopher, and his followers, relinquiſhed all libe- 
ral ſtudies and m>nly purſuits, that they might devote 
themſelves to the groſſeſt impieties and debauc heries, 
Theſe accuſations againſt the Epicurean ſchool have been 
not only the voice of common rumour, but have been 
more or leſs confirmed by men diſtinguiſhed for their wiſ- 
dom and virtue; Zeno, Cicero, Plutarch, Galen, and 
a long train of Chriſtian Fathers ||], So that if the queſ. 
tion were to be determined by the number of accuſers, 
there can be no doubt that Epicurus and his followers 
muſt be condemned. But if. the cauſe be examined with 
impartiality; if the credit of the witneſſes againſt Epicu. 
rus be thoroughly canvaſſed; if the cauſes of the ſpirit 
of invective raiſed againſt him be duly conſidered ; and 
if the evidences on the other fide be allowed a fair hear- 
ing, it will perhaps be found, that this philoſopher, though 
in ſome reſpects highly cenſurable, has been, in ſeveral 
others, feverely and unjuſtly condemned. role 
With reſpect to the firſt charge, that of impiety, it 
certainly admits of no refutation. The doctrine of Epi- 
curus concerning nature not only militated againſt the 
ſuperſtitions of the Athenians, but againſt the agency of 


a Supreme Deity in the formation and government of the 
| world; 
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world; andhis miſconceptions, with reſpe& to mechani- 
cal motion, and the nature of divine happirieſs, led himin 
lis ſyſtem to diveſt the Deity of ſome of His primary at- 
tributes. It doth not indeed appear, that he entirely de- 
nied the exiſtence of ſuperior powers. Cicero, who: is 
unqueſtionably to be ranked among his opporients,” re- 
lates “, that Epicurus wrote books concerning piety, and 
the reverence due to the gods, expreſſed in terms which 
might have become a prieſt ; and he charges him + with 
inconſiſtency, in maintaining that the gods ought to be 
worſhipped whilſt he afferted, that they had no concert 
in human affairs; herein admitting, that he revered the 
gods, but neither through hope nor fear, merely on ac- 
count of the majeſty and excellence of their natufe f. 
But if, with the ' utmoſt contempt for popular ſuperſti- 
tions, Epicurus retained ſome belief in, and reſpect for, 
Inviſible Natures, it is evident that wegen were deſtitute 
of many of the eſſential characters of divinity, and that 
his piety was of a kind very different frem̃ that which is 
inſpired by juſt notions of Deity. Not to urge, that there 
is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, that what he taught concern- 
ing the gods might have been artfully deſigned to ſcreen 
him from the odium and hazard, which would have at- 
tended a Hired avowal of atheim 
The ſecond charge againſt Epicurus, that of infolence 
and contempt towards other philoſophers, ſeems ſcarcely. 
compatible with the general air of gentleneſs and civility 
which appears in his character. If he claimed to himfelf 
the credit of His own ſyſtem, he did no more than Zeno, 
Plato, and Ariſtotle, after availing themſelves of every 
E aid from former philoſophers, had done before 
um, e 28 
Calumny never appeared with greater effrontery, than in 
accuſing Epicurusofintemperance and incontinence. That 
Vor. I. 3 his 
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his character was diſtinguiſhed by the contrary virtues, 
appears not only from the numerous atteſtations adduced 
by Laertius *, but even from the confeſſion of the more 
reſpectable opponents of his doctrine, particularly Cice- 
ro +, Plutarch , and Seneca ||. And indeed, with. 
out any external evidence, this is ſufficiently clear, 
from the particulars which are related concerning his 
uſual manner of living, Chryſippus himſelf, one of his 
moſt violent enemies among the Stoics, acknowledged 
that Epicurus diſcovered little inclination towards ſex. 
ual pleaſures &. Nothing can be a greater proof that 
his adveaſaries had little to alledge againſt his innocence, 
than that they were obliged to have recourſe to forgery, 
The infamous letters which Diotimus, or acccording 
to Athenæus, Theotimus, aſcribed to him J, were 
proved, in a public court, to have been fraudulently im. 
poſed upon the world, and the author of the impoſition 
was puniſhed. Whatever might be the caſe afterwards, 
there is little reaſon to doubt that, during the life of 
Epicurus, his garden was rather a ſchool of temperance, 
than a ſcene of riot and debauchery. | ries) 
That Epicurus did not renounce every kind of learn - 
ing, as inſignificant and uſeleſs, will more fully ap- 
pear in the ſequel, For the ' preſent we ſhall content 
ourſelves with the remarks which Cicero puts into the 
mouth of Torquatus, in other reſpects ſufficiently ſevere 
againſt Epicurus. The reaſon,” ſays he, why 
Epicurus appears to you deficient in learning is, that he 
thought nothing deſerved the name of learning, which 
was not conducive to the happineſs of life.” And after- 
wards, © Epicurus therefore was not uninſtructed, but 
they are unlearncd who think that thoſe ſtudies, with 
which it would be diſgraceful: for youth not to be con- 
veriant, ſhould be continued to old age.“ Whence it 


os. x appear, 
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appears, that Epicurus was an enemy to liberal ſcience 
no further than Socrates himſelf had been. Stobæus * 
aſcribes to Epicurus the following ſentiment : We ought 
to be thankful to Nature for having made thoſe things 


which are neceſſary eaſy to be diſcovered, and thoſe 


things which are difficult to be known not neceſſary. 

If it be aſked, whence it happened, that a character, 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed by ſimplicity and purity as 
that of Epicurus appears to have been, was loaded with 
ſo many calumnies ; we anſwer, the circumſtances of 
the times in which he lived will ſufficiently account for 
the fact. | | TR pd IS 

Zeno, and the Stoic ſect, began to flouriſh about the 


fame time with Epicurus and his ſchool, that is, about 


the hundred and twentieth Olympiad +; although the 
latter is of ſomewhat later date than the former. The 
father of the Stoics was, as we have ſeen, of a temper 
naturally ſevere and gloomy ; and his charaQer was, 
under Antiſthenes, formed upon the plan of the Cynic 
ſchool ; ſo that, both by diſpoſition and education, he 
was inclined to carry his moral ſyſtem beyond the 
limits of nature, and framed to himſelf a fanciful image 
of a wiſe man, which could have no archetype in real 
life. After pillaging the ſchools of other philoſophers, 
in order to compoſe from the plundered maſs, a ſyſtem of 
his own, that he might give it an air of novelty, he in- 
troduced new terms, or affixed new ſignifications and 
definitions to the old ; whence aroſe . dogmas, which 
had indeed little originality, but which under a para- 
doxical form carried the appearance of profound wiſdom, 
By theſe means, together with the external aid of un- 
common grvity in language, dreſs, and demeanour, 
Zeno and his followers obtained ſuch high reputation 
among the Athenians, that they were the only perſons 
deemed worthy of the name of philoſophers, ana 
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The temper of Epicurus, and the character under 
which he choſe to appear, was the reverſe of all this. In 
his natural diſpoſition lively and cheerful, and accuſ- 
tomed, from his infancy, to mix in ſociety with men of 
all deſcriptions, he had acquired a captivating facility of 
addreſs, and urbanity of manners. Nothing could be 
more contrary to his diſpoſition andhabitude, than the ar- 
tificial reſerve, and hypocritical affectation of the Stoics. 
His averſion to unnatural auſterity, and artificial 
mace, induced him to open his garden in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the Porch. Obſerving that all the Athenians 
were at this time immerſed either in pleaſures or in ideal 
and uſeleſs diſputes, he attempted to lead them to ſuch 

an employment of their rational faculties as would be 
conducive to the true enjoyment of life ; and for this 
purpoſe introduced among them a ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
the profeſſed object of which was, to enable men to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from pain, grief, and ſorrow of every 
kind, and to ſecure to themſelves the uninterrupted poſ- 
ſeſſion of tranquillity and happineſs. This great end he 
aſſured himſelf would be effected, if, by taking off the 
forbidding maſk with which the Stoics had concealed the 
fair face of virtue, he could perſuade men to embrace 
her as the only. guide to a happy life. 

At the ſame time Epicurus was convinced, that the 
ſubtlety of diſputation would contribute little towards 
the accompliſhment of his deſign ; and therefore en- 
deavoured to divert the public taſte from theſe trifling 
occupations, and to put an end to the verbal conteſts of 
the Academics, Dialectics, and Stoics, by inſticuting a a 
ſchool, in which greater caution than had hitherto been 
cuſtomary ſhould be exerciſed in the aſſumption of prin- 
ciples, and in the uſe of terms. The natural conſe- 
quence was, that the Athenian youth - willingly commit- 
ted themſelves to a preceptor, who ſmoothed the path of 


philoſophy, which others had rendered ſo rugged ; and 
| that 


# 
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that the ſchool of Epicurus was more frequented: than 
any other : a circumſtance which, it is eaſy to perceive, 
muſt have excited great jealouſy and envy among his con- 
temporaries. As Epicurus erected his ſchool in direct 
oppoſition to that of the Stoics, and ſpared no pains to 
expoſe the futility of their ſyſtem, and the oſtentatious 
hypocricy of their conduct, it cannot be queſtioned, 
that this ſe& in particular, who were above all others the 
leaſt able to bear contradiction, would be highly en- 
raged z nor can it be thought ſurpriſing that, in ſuch 
circumſtances, they ſhould call in the aſſiſtance of de- 
traction and calumny againſt ſo powerful an opponent. 

Another cauſe of the diſcredit, into which Epicurus 
and his followers fell, may be diſcovered in the nature 


and conſtitution of his philoſophy. Epicurus made plea- 


ſure the end of his doctrine, and only employed wiſdom 
as a guide to happineſs. Hinc illæ lachrymæ. For the Stoics 
would eaſily perceive, that a preceptor who attempted to 
correct the falſe and corr upt taſte of thetimes, and to lead 
men to true pleaſure, by natural and eaſy ſteps in the 
path of virtue, would be more likely to command the 
public attention, than one who. reſted his authority and 


Sa» *5 
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which, amidſt all the abſurdities o 
tem, was ſo juſtly due to his perſonal virtues, and to 


ſobriety, to the tranquil enjoyment of life. 


— — + 
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his philoſophy. The calumnies which were thus inge- 
niouſly fabricated, and induſtriouſly propagated, againſt 
the Epicurean ſect, would be the more willingly believed 
on account of the contempt with which Epicurus treated 
the vulgar ſuperſtitions, and his avowed rejection of the 
doctrine of fate, or providence, ſo ſtrongly maintained 
by the Stoics ; and eſpecially on account of the perverſe 
abuſe of his doctrine to the encouragement of licentiouſ. 
neſs, by which many of his followers brought diſgrace 
upon their ſect . Theſe abuſes ought not, however, to 


be imputed to the founder of the ſchool. Seneca himſelf 
_ acknowledges +, that the profligates, who in his time 


profeſſed themſelves diſciples of Epicurus, were not led 
into their irregularities by his doctrine; but, being 
themſelves ſtrongly addicted to vice, ſought to hide 
their crimes in the boſom of philoſophy, and had re- 
courſe to a maſter who encouraged the purſuit of plea- 
ſure, not becauſe they ſet any value upon that ſober and 
abſtemious kind of pleaſure, which the doctrine of Epi- 
curus, allowed but becauſe they hoped, in the mere name, 
to find ſome pretext or apology for their debaucheries. 
If theſe circumſtances be duly confidered and com- 


| Pared, it will no longer appear ſtrange, that many emi- 


nent men, who had addicted themſelves to other ſchools, 
have given an unfavourable judgment concerning Epi- 
curus, whilit the force of truth has ſometimes led them, 
at the expence of their own conſiſtency, to atteſt his me- 
rit. Others, however, have penetrated, through the 
thick cloud of calumny, which has hung over the cha- 
racter of Epicurus, and, in oppoſition to the general 
current of cenſure, have ventured to give him that praiſe 

| 5 his ſpeculative ſyſ- 


his laudable attempts to conduct men, by innocence and 
Notwith- 


* lian. I. ix. c. 12. Cic. Orat. in Piſen. 
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Notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition which Epicurus 
met with from the Stoics, he had many friends. and fol- 
lowers during his life; and after his death a degree of 
reſpect was paid to his memory, which fell little ſhort of 
idolatry. His three brothers, Neocles, Chæredemus, 
and Ariſtobulus, devoted themſelyes to. the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy, and were ſupported by his liberality. Of his 
intimate friends the moſt celebrated were, ien 
Polyznis, . e . g 

METRODORUS: firſt attached himſelf to Epicurus at 
Lampſachus +, and coutinued with him till his death. 
He maintained the cauſe of his friend and maſter with 
great e both by his diſcourſes and writings, 
againſt the Sophiſts and Dialectics, and conſequently 


partook largely of the obloquy f which fell upon the 


ſect. Plutarch || charges him with having reprobated the 
folly of his brother Timocrates in aſpiring to the honours 
of wiſdom, whilſt nothing was of any value but eating 
and drinking, and indulging the animal appetites. But 
it is probable that this calumny originated with Timo- 
crates himſelf, who, from a perſonal quarrel with Me- 
trodorus, deſerted the ſect, and therefore can deſerve 
little credit. ,,, $i 

Pol. xæNus S is ſaid to have recommended himſelf to 
Epicurus, by his amiable temper, and the modeſty of 
his manners. Cicero alſo atteſts . that he was an emi- 
nent mathematician. | 3 

HERMACHUs **, of Mitylene, left the ſchools of the 
Rhetoricians to become a diſciple of Epicurus, and ob- 
tained ſuch entire poſſeſſion of his confidence and affec- 
tion, that at his death he entruſted him with the execu- 


tion 
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tion of pu will, and committed to him the whole charge 
ä og7 apot 1 UT IOTge 
After the death of Epicurus his followers celebrated 
His birth day as a feſtival, © They preſeryed his image on 
their rings or cups, or in pictures, which they either carried 
about their perfons, or hung up in their chambers. So 
great was their reverence for his authority, and their 
regard to his dying advice, that they committed his max- 
ims, and ſome of them the whole body of his inſtruQi. 
ons, to memory. For Pre ages they adhered. with 
wonderful unanimity to his "ſyſtem, yielding 2s implicit 
ſubmiſfipn ta his decifipns, as the Athenians or Spartans 
ever yielded to the lays af Solon or Lycurgus.. They 


 carried'this point ſo far, that it was deemed a kind of 
impiety to innovate upon his doctrine; ſo that the Epi- 
cureans formed a Philofophical Republic, regulated 15 
one judgment, and animated by one ſoul .. 

Thus much concerning the Lirg of Epicurus. Our 
next buſineſs is to ſtate, as accurately as the remaining 
ſources of information will permit, the DocTriNss 
which he taught, They may be arranged under the 
diſtin” heads of Philoſophy in General, Canons or 


r * 


Rules of Philoſophiſing, Phyſics, and Ethics. 


8 0 


The ſum of his doctrine concerning PHiros o in 


kl it's 
— 4 


* — 


nor the enſoyment of happineſs are to be diſmiſſed as of 
nor the ene ML PP 


* Laert. I. x. S 21. Plin. H. N. I. xxxv. c. 2. Athen. I. jv. p. 
182. Cic. de Fin. I. v. c. 1. Q. Ac. I. iv. e. 33. Sen. Fp. 33: 
Themiſt. Orat. iv. Euſeb. Pr. Ec. l. xiv c. 5. 8 

+ Laert. I. x. S 30. 120, &c. Sext. Emp. adv. M. J. xi. $ 169. 
Senec. Ep. 8. 52. 89. Cic. in Brut. c. 83. Plut. de Aud. Pcet, t. i. 
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pain, and to ſecure health of body and tranquillity of 
mind, True philoſophy is ſo uſeful to every man, that 
the young ſhould apply to it without delay, and the old 
ſhould neyer be weary. pt. the purſuit; for no man is 
either too young or to old to correct and improve his 
mind, and to ſtudy the art of happineſs. Happy are they 
who poſſeſs by nature a free and vigorous intellect, and 
who are born in a country where they can proſecute their 
enquiries without reſtraint ; for it is philoſophy alone 
which raiſes a man above vein fears and baſe paſſions, 
thing opght to be dearer to a philoſopher than truth, he 
ſnould purſue it by the moſt direct means, deviſing no 
fictions himſelf, nor ſuffering bimſelf to be impoſed: upon 
by the fictiqns of others neither poets, orators, nor logici- 
ans, making no other uſe of the rules of rhetoric or gram- 
mar, than to enable him to ſpeak or write with accuracy 
and perſpicuity, and always preferring a plain and ſim- 
ple to an ornamented ſtyle. Whilſt ſome doubt of every 
thing, and others profeſs to acknowledge every thing, a 


wiſe man will embrace ſuch tenets, and only ſuch, as are 
built upon experience, or upon certain and indiſputable 


axioms. Philoſophy conſiſts of two parts; phyſics, 
which geſpect the contemplation of nature; and ethics, 
which are employed in the regulation of manners. Of 
theſe the latter is the moſt important; the knowledge of 
nature being only neceſſary as a means of promoting 
the happineſs of life. Philoſophers have added a third 
part, dialectics; but this is to be rejected as only pro- 
ductive of thorny diſputes, idle quibbles, and fruitleſs 
cavilling “. In order to facilitate the purſuit of know- 
ledge, a few plain maxims and rules may be uſeful. 
Rur is of two kinds, that which reſpects real ex- 
iſtence, and that which conſiſts in a perfect agreement 
between the conception of the mind and the nature of 
things. It is in the nature of things true, that any indivi- 


dual 
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dual is what he is, and no other. A judgment or enuncia- 
tion is true, whenitagreeswith the thing concerning which 
the judgment is made ordeclared. In orderto judge rightly 
concerning truth, it is neceſſary to make uſe of ſome crite. 
rion, or inſtrument of judging. This criterion will be dif. 
ferent accordingto the nature of the obje& which the mind 
contemplates. In judging of natural objects external to 
man, the ſenſes firſt preſent the object to the mind, 
which perceives it by means of the faculty of ſenfation, 
Beſides this operation of the mind, by which it becomes 
ſenſible of things preſent, and a mental image, or phan- 
taſy is produced, the mind is alſo capable of reaſoning 
concerning the obje& which 1t perceives, and comparing 
it with a certain preconception, or general idea, which 
has been formed by frequent ſimilar impreſſions upon the 
fenſes. In judging of moral objeAs which intereſt the 
affections, the only criterion is the affection or paſſion 
itſelf, by which we are driven towards, or drawn from, 
any object, as pleaſure and pain. There are then three in- 
ſtruments of judging, ſenſe, preconception, and paſhon *. 

The maxims, or canons, which may be lai d down con- 
cerning ſenſe are theſe four : Firſt, that the ſenſes can 
never be deceived, and conſequently that every percep- 
tion of an image, or appearance, is true ; that is, the 
perception or ſimple apprehenſion, and its efficient cauſe, 
the ſpecies or image flowing from the object, really 
agree +, Secondly, opinion or judgment is conſequent 
upon perception, and admits either of truth or falſehood. 
Perceptions or ſenſations are the effect of real external 
phenomena; but. when the mind judges concerning thele 
appearances, the opinion may be either right or wrong. 
If a tower appears to be ſmall and round, the image 
-which produces this perception of ſmallneſs and round- 


neſs is really ſuch ; but when the mind reaſons upon 
0” this 


* Laert, I. x. $ 31. 121, &c. Sext. Emp. adv. M. I. vii. $ 203. Plu. 
de Pla. Ph. I. iv. c. 8. = 
+ Laert. ib. $ 32. 126. Sext- Emp. ib. I. yi. 9 126. 211. 
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this appearance, to determine whether the tower from 
which this image proceeded be in irſelf ſmall or round, 
it may either conclude according to truth, or, be de- 
ceived *®. Thirdly, Every opinion is to be admitted as 
true, which is atteſted, or not contradicted, by the 
evidence of the ſenſes, after a careful and deliberate ex- 
amination of every circumſtance which can be ſuppoſed 
to affect the queſtion. Opinions may be received as true, 
either upon the direct report of the ſenſes thus examined, 
as that the perſon coming towards me is Plato, or by 
clear inference from ſomething admitted on the teſtimo- 
ny of the ſenſes, as that becauſe bodies move there is a 
Vacuum, without which it would be impoſſible for a body 
to paſs out of one place into another. Fourthly, An 
opinion contradicted or not atteſted, by the evidence of 
the ſenſes is falſe. Thus the opinion of a Plenum muſt 
be falſe, becauſe it contradicts the evidence of the ſenſes, 
which atteſts that there is ſuch a thing as motion f. 
Concerning the ſecond inſtrument of judgment, gc- 
dais, Preconception, four canons may alſo be laid 


down 1. Firſt, That all preconceptions are derived 


from the ſenſes, either by immediate impreſſion, as of 
an individual man ; by enlargement or diminution, as 
of a giant or dwarf; by reſemblance, as of an unknown 
city to one which has been ſeen; or by compoſition, as of 
a Centaur. Secondly, Preconception is neceſſary to en- 
able us to reaſon, enquire, or judge of any thing. Un- 
leſs, for example, we have in the mind a general idea of 
the form or ſpecies of a horſe, we cannot determine 
whether the animal which ſtands by us is a horſe. 
Thirdly, Preconceptions, or univerſal notions, are the 
principles of all reaſoning and diſcourſe; and we eaſily 
refer to theſe in comparing one thing with another. If 

I theſe 


* Laert. $ 34. | 

+ Laert. | | 

t Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. ii. c. 11. $ 107. I. viti. $316. Laert. J. 
x. $ 32. 33. 108. | | | 


theſe univerſal notions, xafoAixas vonne, be agreeable to 
nature, and diſtinctly conceived, artificial reaſoning will 
be unneceſſary. Fourthly, Truths, not ſelf-evident, are 
to be deduced from maniteſt preconceptions, or, Where 
the relation of ideas is obſcure, it is to be made evident 

dy the intermediate uſe of ſome acknowledged principle. 
The third inſtrument, paſſion or affection, which 
comprehends pleaſure and pain, admits of theſe four 
evident maxims *. Firſt, All pleaſure to which no pain 
is annexed, is for its own fake to be purſued. Secondly, 
All pain, to which no pleaſure is annexed, is for its own 
fake to be avoided. "Thirdly, That pleaſure, which either 
prevents the enjoyment ofa greater pleafure, or produces 
a greater pain, is to be ſhunned. Fourthly, That pain, 
which either removesa greater pain, or procures a greater 


5% 


The Physical. DoerRing of Epicurys was as fol. 
lows : | > 20 
Nori can ever ſpring from nothing, nor can any 
t ung ever return to nothing ||. The univerſe always ex, 
iſted, and will always remain ; for there is nothing into 


which 


* Laert. $ 118. 129. Sext. Emp. ib. 5 316. 
+ Laert. 5 13. 37. 

+ Laert. I. x. g 35, 36, 38. 
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which it can be changed. There is nothing in nature, 
nor can any thing be conceived, beftdes body and Tpace. 
Body is that which poſſeſſes the properties of bulk; fi- 
gure, refiſtance, and gravity : it is this alone which 
can touch or be touched. Space, or vacurm, deſtitute 
of the properties of body, incapable of action or paſſion, 
is the region which is of may be occupied by body, and 
which affords it an opportunity ef moving freely. That 
there are bodies in the univerſe is atteſted by the ſenſes. 
That there is alfo ſpace is evident; ſince otherwiſehody 
would have no place in which to move or exiſt, and of 
their exiſtence and motion we have the certain proof of 
perception. Beſides thefe no third nature can be con- 
ceived ; for ſuch a nature muſt either have bulk and foli- 
dity, or want them ; that is, it muſt cither be bodyor 
ſpace: this does not, however, preclude the exiſtence 
of qualities, which have noſubſiſtence but in the body to 
which they belong *. 4 „ ; 
The univerſe, conſiſting of body and ſpace, is infinite, 
for it has no limits. Bodies are infmitein multitude; ſpace 
is infinite in magnitude. The term above or betteath, high 
or low, cannot be properly applied to infinite ſpace. The 
univerſe is to be conceived as immoveable, ſince beyond 
it there is no place into which it can move; and as 
eternal and immutable, fince it is neither liable to in- 
creaſe nor deereaſe, to production nor decay. Never- 
theleſs, the parts of the univerſe are in motion, and are 
ſubject to change f. 8 
All bodies conſiſt of parts, of which they are com- 
poſed, and into which they may be reſolved; and theſe 
parts are either themſelves ſimple principles, or may be 
eſolved into fuch. Theſe firſt principles, or ſimple 
Atoms, are diviſible by no force, and therefore muſt be 
Immutable. This may alſo be inferred from the unifor- 
mity of nature, which could not be preſerved if its prin- 
ciples were not certain and conſiſtent. The exiſtence of 


| ſuch 
Lueret. I. i. Laert. I. x. $ 38. Euſeb. I. i. c. 8. 
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ſuch atoms is evident, ſince it is impoſſible that any thing 
which exiſts ſhould be reduced to nothing. A finite body 
cannot conſiſt of parts infinite, either in magnitude or num. 
ber; diviſibility of bodies in infinitum is therefore inconceiy. 
idle. All atoms are of the ſame nature, or differ in no 
eſſential qualities. From their different effects upon the 
ſenſes, it appears, however, that they differ in 

tude, figure, and weight. Atoms exiſt in every — 
variety of figure, round, oval, conical, cubical, ſharp, 
hooked, &c. But in every ſhape they are, on account 
of their ſolidity, infrangible or incapable, of aQual di. 
viſion *. 

Gravity muſt be an eſſential property of atoms; oo 
ſince they are perpetually in motion, or making an 
effort to move, they muſt be moved by an internal im- 
pulſe, which may be called gravity. Atoms, by this in. 
ternal force, are carried forward in a direction which is 
nearly but not exactly rectilineal; and whilſt they pals 
through free ſpace, this declination from the right line 
occaſions a caſual concurrence of corpuſcles of different 
forms. By this percuſſion atoms will be turned out of 
their natural courſe, and various kinds of curvilinear 
motions will be produced. It will alſo happen, that when 
one atom is reflected from another, and again repelled 
by a third, within a ſhort interval, it will acquire a kind 
of 8000 or tremulous motion. Whence, in com- 
pound — Þ of atoms, the efforts of ſome of the parti. 
cles towards motion in different directions being repreſſed 
by the efforts of others, a univerſal agitation muſt take 
place . 

The principle of gravity, that internal energy which 
is the cauſe of all motion, whether ſimple or complex, 
being eſſential to the primary corpuſcles or atoms, — 

muſt 


* Laert. I. x. C 38. 42. 44. 54. 55. 56. 58. 59. Lucret. I. i. v. 
268. 333. 486. 548; — 1＋ ii. v. 729, &c. Plut. Pl. Ph. I. i. c. 3, 4. 
+ Lucret. I. i. v. 82, &c. I. ii. v. 217. Cic. de Fato, c. 10. 20. De 
Fin. I. i. c. 6. Laert. I. x. § 43, 44, 134. Plut. de Procr. Anim. t. 
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muſt have been inceſſantly and from eternity in actual 
motion. The velocity of the motion of atoms, where 
they meet with no obſtacle, is ſuch, that they will paſs 
through the greateſt imaginable ſpace in the ſmalleſt ĩima- 
ginable portion of time. It may alſo be aſſumed, that 
all atoms paſſing without refiſtance-through the ſame emp- 
ty ſpace are equal in velocity, and that though the direc- 
tion be changed, the velocity is not diminiſhed! by col- 
liſion. Even in compound bodies the atoms ſtill retain 
their innate energy; ſo that, though the whole maſs may 
move ſlowly, or be apparently at reſt, its parts are ſtill 
moved by repercuſſions too rapid to be obſerved by the 
ſenſes *. . : | 
Atoms are the elements from which all things are com- 
pounded, and into which they are ultimately reſolved. 
Not only are they the materials out of which bodies are 
made ; but that energy, or principle of motion, which 
eſſentially belongs to them, is the ſole agent in the opera- 
tions of nature. Every compound body poſſeſſes the 
energy of all the atoms of which it is compoſed, but va- 
riouſly modified according to the reſpective figures, and 
relative ſituations, of its eomponent parts. The rugged 
angular atoms, for example, being more eaſily entan- 
gled, move leſs freely than thoſe which are of a ſmooth 
and round form; whence ſome combinations of atoms 
have more activity than others, ſuch as fire and the vital 
principle; but all bodies, conſiſting of atoms which have 
in themſelves a principle of motion, have a certain ſelf- 
moving power, modified according to the variety of the 
motion, or tendency to motion, in its component parts. 
Thus action originates in atoms, and proceeds from theſe 
to bodies 7. : 
All the changes which take place in the figure, and 
other properties of bodies, conſiſt in local motion. If 
a body 
* Lucret. I. ii- v. 94. Laert. $ 46. 61. 62. 
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a body from ſweet becomes bitter, or from ſoft becomes 
hard, it is through ſome change in the ſituation and ar. 
rangetnent of its parts, or through ſome augmentation 
or diminution of the ' miſs which forins the body. As 
different words are formed from the different combing.” 
tions of the fame letters, fo different qualities are produ-. 
ced by the different arrangement of the ſame particles. 
Bodies are more or lefs rare, in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the vacuities which intercept the ſolid atoms of 
which they are compoſed. Tranſparency depends partiy 
upon the ſame ' cauſe, and partly upon the poſition of 
the vacuities between the particles; for rays of light will 
paſs eaſily through a denſe body, as glaſs, if its vacuities 
be placed in a ſtraight line. Hardneſs and ſoftneſs, flexi- 

_ bility, ductiliy, and other qualities, may be explained 
an a ſimilar manner. The weight of a body is the reſult 
of the weight of all its atoms, and ſince gravity is an 
eſſential property of atoms, all bodies muſt be heavy; 
and the only reaſon why ſome bodies appear to have the 
contrary property of levity is, that they are driven up- 
wards by the denſer maſs in which they are placed“. 

From the combination of the properties of atoms, 
and the qualities of bodies already enumerated; ariſe 
other properties and faculties, which are likewife to be 
traced up to the principle of motion. Heat, for example, 
is the influx of certain ſmall; round, foft corpuſcles, 
which infinuate themſelves into the pores of bodies in 
continual ſucceſſion, till, by their perpetual action, the 
parts are ſeparated, and at length the body diſſolved. 
The ſenſe of heat is the perception of the ſeparation of 
thoſe parts which were before continuous. Cold is the 
influx of certain irregular atoms, whoſe motion is flower 
than thoſe which occaſion heat, and their effect the re- 
verſe of the former. Pleaſure and pain, motion and w- e 

an 
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and even time, are accidents of bodies. Production and 
diſſolution are nothing more than a change of the poſi. 
tion of atoms, or an increaſe or dimunition of the par- 
ticles of which bodies are compoſed “, 

The world, or that portion of the univerſe which 1 in- 
cludes the whole circumference of the heavens, the hea- 
venly bodies, the earth, and all viſible objects, is to be 
conceived as one whole, on account of the contiguity 
and relation of its parts: but there is no proof that it is 
an organized and animated body. Becauſe the world is 
a finite portion of the univerſe, it muſt be terminated, 
and have ſome figure; but what this is, it is impoſſible to 
diſcover. The world is not eternal, but began at a cer- 
tain time to exiſt ; for ſince every thing i in the world is 
liable to the viciffitudes of production and decay, the 
world itſelf muſt be ſo too. This may alſo be inferred 
from the ſhort date of m and the late invention of 
arts 

F b forinaci of the world may be n 880 to have 
happened thus; a finite number of that infinite multi- 
tude of atoms, which, with infinite ſpace, conſtitutes 
the univerſe, falling fortuitouſly into the region of the 
world, were in conſequence of their innate motion col- 
lected into one rude and indigeſted maſs. In this chaos 
the heavieſt and largeſt atoms, or collections of atoms, 
firſt ſubſided, hilft the ſmaller, and thoſe which from 
their form would move moſt freely, were- driven up- 
wards, Theſe latter, after many reverberations, roſe 
into the outer region of the world, and formed the hea- 
vens. "Thoſe atoms, which were by their ſize and figure 
ſuited to form fiery bodies, collected themſelves into 
ſtars. Thoſe which were not capable of riſing ſo high 
in the ſphere of the world, being diſturbed by the fiery 
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particles, formed themſelves into air. At length, from 
thoſe which ſubſided was produced the earth. By the 
action of air, agitated by heat from the heayenly bodies 
upon the mixed maſs of the earth, its ſmoother and 
lighter particles were ſeparated from the reſt, and water 
was produced, which flowed by its nature into the loweſt 
places. In the firſt combination of atoms, which formed 
the chaos, various ſeeds aroſe, which, being preſerved 
and nouriſhed by moiſture and heat, afterwards ſprung 
forth in organized bodies of different kinds. Of the ani. 
mal productions of the earth fome may be conceived to 
have been produced imperfect, and therefore incapable of 
life, but others would come forth more perfect. Theſe, 
after the earth was exhauſted of its ſeminal virtues, would 
reſpecti vely continue their ſpecies *. 1 
The world 1s preſerved by the ſame mechanical cauſes 

by which it was framed; and from the ſame cauſes it 
will at laſt be diſſolved. The inceſſant motion of atoms, 
which produced the world, is continually operating to- 
wards its diſſolution; for nothing is ſolid and indiſſoluble 
but atoms. Whence it may be concluded, that the time 
will come when nothing will remain but ſeparate atoms, 
and infinite ſpace. Atoms being infinite, and capable 
of moving through infinite ſpace, the number of worlds 

may be infinite +. i 

The earth, which was formed of heavy particles, ſub- 
ſiding to the loweſt place, is ſituated in the middle of 
the world. Not that there is any point within the earth 
which is the center of gravity, for all heavy bodies fall 
in nearly parallel lines, there being, as in the univerſe ſo 
in this world, one region above, from which they . 
an 
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and another region below, towards which they fall. The 
doctrine that there are upon the earth antipodes is there- 
fore falſe. The earth is in form a circular plane: it is 
preſerved from falling towards the lower region by the 
air, with which it is congenial, and upon which therefore 
it does not preſs; their mutual action deſtroying the effect 
of gravity *. - FL FEL 7) Siren 1 

Earthquakes are cauſed by the agitation of internal 
winds and water, or by the decay. and ſudden fall of co- 
lumns, by which portions of the earth's ſurface are ſup- 
ported. Or the internal winds may be converted into 
fires, which may cauſe ſudden and violent eruptions, as 
in Mount Etna . All rivers flow into the ſea, and 
mingle with a vaſt ocean, which ſurrounds the whole 
habitable world. The waters paſſing out of the ſea into 
the crevices of the earth undergo a filtration, by means 
of which the particles of ſalt which they had received 
from the bed of the ſea are ſeparated. The overflowing 
of the Nile may be cauſed, either by winds from the 
north, or by rain or ſnow from the regions of Ethiopia. 
Water in wells is cold in ſummer and warm in winter, 
becauſe in ſummer the earth being rarified, exhales 
the particles of heat, and becoming colder, commu- 
nicates its coldneſs to the water, and the reverſe in 
winter. Ice is produced, when the round particles of 
water, which cauſe heat, are protruded by the condenſ- 
ing power of the external cold, and other particles, 
which from their form are more eaſily entangled, are 
from the ſame cauſe brought nearer together, and at 
length united I. | 

Foſſils and plants are produced by the neceflary im- 
pulſe of nature, that is, by the motion of atoms, cauſing 
continual tranſpoſition, accreſlion, or dimunition, in in- 


| dividual bodies, They have no vital principle, and 


therefore can only be ſaid analogically to live or die. 
L1z The 
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The loadſtone or magnet attracts iron, becauſe the par. 
ticles, which are continually flowing from it, as from all 
other bodies, have ſuch a peculiar fitneſs, in form, to 
thoſe which flow from iron, that upon colliſion they 
eaſily unite ; ſo that ſome paſſing towards the maſs of 
iron, and others towards the magnet, and ſtriking upon 
their ſurfaces, they are reſpectively entangled with the 
particles of the body upon which they ſtrike, and in re. 
bounding carry back the body along with it. The mu- 
tual attraction of amber, and light bodies, may be ex- 
plained in the ſame manner “. 1 

Animals having been once formed, at the beginning 
of the world, by the caſual conjunction of ſimilar atoms, 
the production of animal bodies is ſtill continued in a 
conſiſtent and determinate order ; nature by degrees ac- 
quiring an uniformity in her eperations, which appears 
artificial, The parts of animals were not originally 
made for the uſes to which they are now applied; 
but, having been accidentally produced, they were af. 
terwards accidentally employed, The eye, for example, 
was not made for ſeeing, nor the ear for hearing, but 
the ſoul, being formed within the body, at the ſame time 
with theſe organs, and connected with them, could not 
avoid making uſe of them in their reſpective functions 4. 
The Soul is a ſubtle corporeal ſubſtance, compoſed of 
the fineſt atoms ; for if it were not corporeal, it could 
neither touch nor be touched, and conſequentlycould nei- 
ther act nor ſuffer. By the extreme tenuity of its parti. 
cles, it is able to penetrate the whole body, and to adhere, 
to all its parts. Notwithſtanding the ſubtlety of its texture, 
it is compoſed of four diſtin& parts; fire, which cauſes ant- 
mal heat; an ethereal principle, which is moiſt vapour; 


air; and a fourth principle which is the cauſe of ſenſation. 


This 


* Lucret. I. vi. v. 538, &c. Laert. I. x. $ 95, 96. Plut. de Pl. Ph. 
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This ſentient principle differs eſſentially from the three 


former, but is, like the reſt, corporeal, becauſe it is ca- 
pable both of acting and being acted upon by bodies. 
Theſe four parts are ſo perfectly combined as to form 
one ſubtle ſubſtance, which whilſt it remains in the body 
is the cauſe of all its faculties, motions, and paſſions, 
and which cannot be ſeparated from it without produc- 
ing the entire diflolution of the animal ſyſtem. The 
ſoul is only capable of exerciſing its faculties of ſenſa- 
tion by means of the bodily organs; and although, 
whilſt they are united, the body partakes of the ſenſa- 
tions of the ſoul, upon their ſeparation it becomes wholly 
inſenſible ; whence it appears, that ſenſation is the 
reſult of their union. That ſenſation is thus produced 
from the combination of elementary parts in themſelves 
inſenſible, is to be aſcribed to the peculiar magnitude, fi- 
gure, motion, and arrangement of thoſe parts ; that 1s, 
ſenſation is to be conſidered, not as a primary property 
of atoms, but as the effect of a peculiar combination and 
contexture of certain atoms diſpoſed by their nature to 
produce it +. RE. | 
Different ſenſations are the caſual effects of the diffe- 
rent organs which the ſoul in its union with the body is 
capable of employing, and of the different properties and 
qualities ofexternal objects. Theſe become ſenſible by means 
of certain ſpecies, or images, which are perpetually paſſing, 
like thin films, from bodies, in form ſimilar to the ſur- 
faces of the bodies themſelves, and ſtriking upon organs 
ſitted to receive them. Thus the ſpecies, or images of 
viſible bodies conſiſt in certain ſmall particles, of a pecu- 


liar magnitude, figure, and motion, which having paſſed 


in a certain ſituation from a body, penetrates the organ 


of ſight, and affects it in a peculiar manner. Thus alſo, 


nearing is the effect of an eillux of certain particles from 
the body which is the cauſe of the ſound, ſo formed and 
5 | arranged 
* Lucret. I. ii. v. 129. 162, &c. &c. l. iii. v. 233. Ke. Plut. de 
Plac. Ph. I. iv. c. 3. adv. Colot. Laert. I. x. 5 63, 6. 
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5. | 
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arranged as when they ſtrike upon the eartobecome audi - 
ble. The ſenſations produced by means of the other. 
ſenſes admit of a ſimilar explanation. The ſpecies, or 
images, which produce theſe effects are inconceiveablyß 
ſmall, and therefore do not, in paſſing away, perceptibly 
diminiſh the body; and from the innate tendency to mo- 
tion in the atoms of wie they are compoſed, they fly 
with inconceiveable velocity from the object to the organ 
of ſenſation “. ada a oe: » 
The Mind, or Intellect, that nameleſs-part of the ſoul 
in which conſiſts the power of thinking, judging, and. 
determining, is formed of particles moſt ſubtle in their 
nature, and capable of the moſt rapid motion. In what- 
ever part of the body the intellect reſides, it exiſts as a 
portion 'of the ſoul, with which it is ſo conjoined as to 
form one nature with it ; at the ſame time it retains its 
own diſtinct character, the power of thinking. The in- 
tellect has this peculiar property, that when the ſoul or 
ſentient principle feels pleaſure or pain, the intellect or 
mind always partakes of it; but the intellect may be af- 
fected with paſſions, which are not diffuſed through the 
whole ſoul. . The ſeat of this moſt excellent part of the 
' ſoul ſeems to be in the middle of the breaſt, or the heart, 
which we perceive to be the region of thoſe affections 
which are excited by cogitation. Thought is produced 
by ſubtle images, which find their way through the body, 
and, when they arrive at the intellect, move it to think 4. 
The affections and paſſions of the ſoul may be reduced 
to two, pleaſure and pain; the former natural and agree- 
able, the latter unnatural and troubleſome. Whilſt all 
the parts of the ſoul remain in their natural ſtate, it ex- 
periences nothing but pleaſureable tranquillity; but from 
the various motions which take place either in ourſelves, 
or - 


* Lucret. I. ii. v. 422. 434-1. iv. v. 245, &c. 645, &c. 677, &c. 
Laert. I. x. $ 49. 52. Plut. Pl. Ph. I. iv. c. 19. adv. Colot. t. iii. p. 410. 
Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. i. c. 14.6 94. | 
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or in the objects round us, the foul is liable either to be 
dilated by the approach of images ſuitable to its nature, 
and therefore pleaſant, or to be contracted by contrary 
impreſſions. Voluntary motion is the effect of images 
conveyed to the mind, by which pleaſurable or painful 
conceptions are formed, and ſubſequent deſires or aver- 
ſions are produced, which become the immediate ſprings 
of action i ee | | 
Sleep is produced, when the parts of the ſoul which are 
at other times diffuſed through the body are repreſſed or 
ſeparated by the action of the air, or of food. Dreams 
are the effect of images caſually flying about, which from 
their extreme tenuity penetrate the body and ſtrike upon. 
the mind, exciting an imaginary perception of thoſe 
things of which they are images. Death is the privation 
of ſenſation, in conſequence of the ſeparation” of the 
ſoul from the body. When a man dies, the ſoul is diſ- 
rſed into the corpuſcles or atoms of which it was com- 
poſed, and therefore can no longer be I 
or perception. It is with the ſoul as with the eye, which 
when it is ſeparated from the organized machine to 
which it belonged, is no longer capable of ſeeing fr. 
The knowledge of things whieh belong to the region 
above the earth, whether aerial or celeſtial, is to be pur- 
ſued for no other purpoſe than to free the mind from ima- 
ginary fears, and ſettle it in a Rate of tranquillity.” This 
end may be accompliſhed in different ways; becauſe theſe- 
phenomena admit of different explanations, all however, 
depending upon the ſimple principles upon which the ter- 
reſtrial phenomena have been explained fo - 
In the heavens, or ethereal regions, the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars appear to be fierybodies; or they may be ſmooth 
ITE = 7 mirrors, 


*Lucret. I. iii. v. 289, &c. 1. iv. 8 56. 879. Laert. I. x. f 34. 127. 
139. | : 3 - 
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mirrors, from which bright fiery particles flowing thro! 
the ethereal region are reflected to the earth; or they 
may be deep veſſels containing fires; or they may be cir- 
cular plates, heated like mortar, or ſtones in a furnace. 
The apparent motion of the heavenly bodies may ariſe 
from the revolution of the whole heaven in which the 
are fixed, like nails in a ſolid body; or by the revolution 
of the bodies themſelves through the heaven as a fluid 
and permeable medium. The cauſe of the motion of the 
heavenly bodies may either be, an internal neceſſity in 
the nature of the bodies themſelves, or the external preſ. 
ſure of ſome ethereal fluid; but to aſſert any thing poſi- 
tively on theſe ſubjeas, only becomes thoſe who affect 
an oſtentatious diſplay of knowledge. 
It cannot be contradicted, that there are in the uni- 
verſe Divine Natures; becauſe nature itſelf has impreſ. 
ſed the idea of Divinity upon the mind of men: for 
where is the nation or race of men, which has not, with- 
out inſtruction, a natural preconception of the exiſtence 
of the gods? This opinion is not to be eſtabliſhed by 
ouſtom, law, or any human inſtitution, but is the effect 
of an innate principle, producing univerſal conſent; it 
muſt therefore be true . This univerſal notion has pro- 
bably ariſen from images of the gods, which have caſu- 
ally made their way to the minds of men in ſleep, and 
have afterwards been recollected. But it is inconſiſtent 
with our natural notions of the gods, as happy and im- 
mortal beings, to ſuppoſe that they encumber themſelves 
with the management of the world, or are ſubject to the 
cares and paſſions which muſt neceſſarily attend ſo great 
a charge. We are therefore to conceive, that the gods 
have no intercourſe with mankind, nor- any concern 
with the affairs of the world. Nevertheleſs, on account 
* 8 of 
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of their excellent nature, they are proper objects of re- 
verence and worſhip *. | Becauſe the human figure is the 
moſt perfect, and the only form that admits of reaſon 
and virtue, we muſt conceive that the gods refemble 
men in their external ſhape ; but we are not to ſup- 
pole them to be groſs bodies, conſiſting of fleſh and 
blood, but thin ethereal ſubſtances, endued with ſenfa- 
tion and intellect, and, from their peculiar nature, inca- 
pable of decay. The place of their reſidence is unknown 
to mortals; but we may be aſſured that, wherever it be, 
it is the manſion of perfect purity; tranquillity, and hap- 
pineſs +. 603 15 . #504 (0334464 = Þ+ 
It will be impoſſible: for an intelligent reader to con- 
template the Epicurean ſyſtem, as it is ſtated in the pre- 
ceding ſummary, without perceiving that it is a feeble and 
unſucceſsful effort to explain the phenomena of nature 
upon mechanical principles. The author of this ſyſtem 
deſerts, at the outſet, his own principle of advancing 
nothing which cannot be ſupported; by natural appear- 
ances ; for nothing was ever more perfectly hypothetical, 
than his doctrine of indiviſible atoms of various forms 
and magnitude; nor can any thing be more contrary to 
the known law of nature, than that atoms impelled only 
by a ſingle force ſhould deviate from the right line. In- 
deed Epicurus diſcovers, through the whole detail of his 
philoſophy, a degree of ignorance with reſpect to the 
phenomena of nature, which proves him to have been ill 
qualified for the taſk of ſolving the grand problem, con- 


cerning the origin and formation of the world. But the 


greateſt defect in his ſyſtem is, that it attempts to account 
for all the appearances of nature, even thoſe which re- 
ſpect animated and intelligent beings, upon the ſimple 
principles of matter and motion, without introducing the 
agency of a Supreme Intelligence, or admitting eee 
41 | idea 
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idea of fate, than that of blind neceſſity inherent in every 


— 


atom, by which it moves in a certain direction. Hence 
he leaves without explanation thoſe appearances of de- 


ſign, which are ſo manifeſt in every part of nature, and 


was not made for ſeeing, nor the ear for hearing. And 
although he profeſſes to admit the exiſtence of gods into 
his ſyſtem of nature, and this upon the ground of an in- 


nate principle common to all mankind ; the idea which 


he gives of their nature, as ſimilar to that of man, and 
of their condition, as wholly ſeparate from the world, 
and enjoying no other felicity than that which ariſes 
from inactive tranquillity, falls infinitely ſhort of the 


true conception of Deity, as the Intelligent Creator and 


Governor of the world, | 


It is difficult to determine preciſely, what was the 


idea of Epicurus concerning the divine natures which he 
admitted into his ſyſtem. Finding it wholly inconſiſtent 
with his fundamental principles to ſuppoſe the exiſtence 
of immaterial beings, yet wiſhing to aſcribe to the gods 


an incorporeal nature, he ſeems to have had recourſe to 


an abſtra& notion of a peculiar ſubſtance, in the form 


of man, of ſuch tenuity as to be intangible, indivifible, 


and indiſſoluble; ana which he ſuppoſed to be endued 
with perception and reaſon. What this peculiar nature 
of Epicurus's divinities was, which was not a body, yet 
was like a body, we own ourſelves unable to explain: 


The truth ſeems to have been, that Epicurus, reduced to 


inextricable difficulties by the abſurdity of his ſyſtem, 
that he might not wholly diſcard the idea of divinity, 


falls into the groſs abſurdity of ſuppoſing, that the eye 


had recourſe to the common aſylum of ignorance, words 


without meaning. £2 | 

The doctrine of Epicurus concerning nature differs 
from that of the Stoics chiefly in theſe particulars ; 
that while the latter heldGod to be the ſoul of the world, 
diffuſed through univerſal nature, the former admitted 


no Primary Intelligent Nature into his ſyſtem, but held 


atoms 
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atoms and ſpace to be the firſt principles of all things; 
and that, whilſt the Stoics conceived the active and paſ- 
five principles of nature to be connected by the chain of 
fate, Epicurus aſcribed every appearance in nature to 2 
fortuitous colliſion and combination of atoms. 8 
The ſcience of Phyſics was, in the judgment of Epi- 
curus, ſubordinate to that of Ethics; and his whole 
doctrine concerning nature was profeſſedly adapted to 
reſcue men from the dominion of troubleſome paſſions, 
and lay the foundation of a tranquil and happy life “. 
His Mok AL PHiLosoPHY, which is unqueſtionably the 
leaſt exceptionable part of his ſyſtem, and which, when 
fairly reſcued from the miſrepreſentations of his adver- 
ſaries, will be found, for the moſt part, conſonant to 
reaſon and nature, may be reduced to the following SUm- 
MARY. | 
The end of living, or the ultimate good, which is to 


be ſought for its own ſake, according to the univerſal 


opinion of mankind, is happineſs ; yet men, for the 
moſt part, fail in tke purſuit of this end, either be- 
cauſe they do not form a right idea of the nature of hap- 
pineſs, or becauſe they do not make uſe of proper means 
to attain it. Since it is every man's intereſt to be happy 
through the whole of life, it is the wiſdom of every one 
to employ philoſophy in the ſearchof felicity without de- 
lay; and there cannot be a greater folly, than to be al- 
ways beginning to live +. 

The happineſs which belongs to man, is that ſtate in 
which he enjoys as many of the good things, and ſuffers 
as few of the evils, incident to human nature as poſſible; 
paſling his days in a ſmooth courſeof permanent tranquil- 
lity . A wiſe man, though deprived of ſight or hearing, 
may experience happineſs in the enjoyment of the good 
things which yet remain ; and when ſuffering torture, or 
labouring under ſome painful diſeaſe, can mitigate the 

anguiſh, 
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anguiſſi by patience, and can enjoy, in his afflictions, the 
conſciouſneſs of his own conſtancy. But it is impoſſible 
that perfect happineſs can be poſſeſſed without the pleaſure 
which attends freedom from pain, and the enjoyment of 
the good things of life. Pleaſure is in its nature good, 
as pain is in its nature evil; the one is therefore to be 
purſued, and the other to be avoided, for its own ſake. 
Pleaſure, or pain, is not only good or evil, in itſelf, but 
the meaſure of what is good or evil in every object of 
deſire or averſion ; for the ultimate reaſon why we pur- 
ſue one thing, and avoid another is, becauſe we expect 
pleaſure from the former, and apprehend pain from the 
latter. If we ſometimes decline a preſent pleaſure, it 
is not becauſe we are averſe to pleaſure itſelf, but becauſe 
we conceive, that in the preſent inſtance it will be neceſ- 
farily connected with a greater pain. In like man- 
ner, if we ſometimes voluntarily ſubmit to a preſent 
pain, it is becauſe we judge that it is neceſſarily con- 
nected with a greater pleaſure. Although all plea- 
ſure is eſſentially good, and all pain effentially evil, it 
doth not thence neceſſarily follow, that in every ſingle 
inſtance the one ought to be purſued, and the other to be 
avoided ; but reaſon is to be employed in diſtinguiſhing 
and comparing the nature and degrees of each, that the 
reſult may be a wiſe choice of that which ſhall appear to 
be, upon the whole, good. That pleaſure is the firſt 
good, appears from the inclination' which every animal, 
from its firſt birth, diſcovers to purſue pleaſure and avoid 
pain; and is confirme dby the univerſal experience of man- 
kind, who are incited to action by no other principle, 
than the deſire of avoiding pain, or obtaining pleaſure *. 
There are two kinds of Pleaſure; one conſiſting in a 
ſtate of reſt, in which both body and mind are undiſ- 
turbed by any kind of pain; the other ariſing from an 
agreeable agitation of the ſenſes, producing a correſpon- 
dent emotion in the ſoul. It is upon the former of theſe 
| that 
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that the enjoyment of life chiefly depends. Happineſs 
may therefore be ſaid te confiſt in bodily eaſe, and men- 
tal tranquillity. When pleaſure is aſſerted to be the end 
of living, we are not, then, to underſtand that violent 
kind of delight, or joy, which ariſes from the gratifica- 
tion of the ſenſes and paſſions, but merely that placid 
ſtate of mind, which reſults from the abſence of eve 
cauſe of pain or uneafineſs. Thoſe pleaſures, whic 
ariſe from agitation, are not to be purſued as in them- 
| ſelves the end of living, but as means of arriving at 
that ſtable tranquillity, in which true happineſs conſiſts. 
It is the office of reaſon to confine the purſuit of plea- 
ſure within the limits of nature, in order to the attain- 
ment of that happy ſtate, in which the body is free from. 
every kind of pain, and the mind from all perturbation. 
This ſtate muſt not, however, be conceived to be per- 
fect in proportion as it is inactive and torpid, but in pro- 
portion as all the functions of life are quietly and plea- 
ſantly performed. A happy life neither reſembles a 
rapid torrent, nor a ſtanding pool, but is like a gentle 
itream that glides ſmoothly and ſilently along *. 5 
This happy ſtate can only be attained by a prudent 
care of the body, and a ſteady government of the mind. 
The diſeaſes of the body are to be prevented by tempe- 
rance, or cured by medicine, or rendered tolerable by 
patience. Againſt the diſeaſes of the mind, philoſophy 
provides ſufficient antidotes. The inſtruments which it 
employs for this purpoſe are the virtues; the root of 
which, whence all the reſt proceed, is Prudence. This 
virtue comprehends the whole art of living diſcreetly, 
juſtly, and honourably, and is in fact the ſame thing with 
wiſdom . It inſtructs men to free their underſtandings 
irom the clouds of prejudice; to exerciſe temperance 
and fortitude in the government of themſelves 3 and to 
practiſe juſtice towards others. Although pleaſure, or 
3 wuappinels, 
* Laert. I. x. $ 136—139. Cic Tuſe. Q. I. ii. c. 17. De Fin l. i. 
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happineſs, which is the end of living, be ſuperior to 
virtue, which is only the means, it is every one's intereſt 
to practiſe all the vitues; for in a happy life, pleaſure 
can never be ſeparated from virtue *. 

A prudent man, in order to ſecure his tranquillity, will 
conſult his natural diſpoſition in the choice of his plan of 
life. If, for example, he be perſuaded that he ſhould 
be happier in a ſtate of marriage than in celibacy, he 
ought to marry ; but if he be convinced, that matrimony 
would be an impediment to his happineſs, he ought to 
remain ſingle. In like manner, ſuch perſons as are na- 
turally active, enterpriſing, and ambitious, or ſuch as 
by the condition of their birth are placed in the way of 
civil offices, ſhould accommodate themſelves to their na- 
ture and fituation, dy engaging in public affairs; while 
ſuch as are, from natural temper, fond of leiſure and re- 
tirement, or, from experience or obſervation, are con- 
vinced that a life of puplic buſineſs would be inconſiſtent 
with their happineſs, are unqueſtionably at liberty, ex- 
cept where particular circumſtances call them to the ſer- 
vice of their country, to paſs their lives in obſcure re- 
pole +. 

Temperance is that diſcreet regulation of the deſires 
and paſſions, by which we are enabled to enjoy pleaſures 
without ſuffering any conſequent inconvenience. 'They 
who maintain ſuch a conſtant ſelf-command, as never to 
be enticed by the proſpect of preſent indulgence, to do 
that which will be productive of evil, obtain the trueſt 
pleaſure by declining pleaſure. Since, of deſires ſome 
are natural and neceſſary; others natural, but not neceſ- 
ſary ; and others neither natural nor neceſſary, but the 
offspring of falſe judgment; it muſt be the office of tem- 
perance to gratify the firſt claſs, as far as nature requires ; 

| to 
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to reſtrain the ſecond within the bounds of moderation; 
and, as to the third, reſolutely to oppoſe, and it poſſi- 
ble entirely repreſs them *. | 

Sobriety, as oppoſed to inebriety and gluttony, is of 
admirable uſe 'in teaching men that nature is ſatisfied 
with a little, and enabling them to content themſelves 
with ſimple and frugal fare. Such a manner of living 
is conducive to the preſervation of health ; renders a 
man alert and active in all the offices of life; affords him 
an exquiſite reliſh of the occaſional varieties of a plenti- 
ful board, and prepares him to meet every reverle of 
fortune without the fear of want f. 

Continence 1s a branch of temperance, which prevents 
the diſeaſes, infamy, remorſe, and puniſhment, to which 
thoſe are expoſed, who indulge themſelves in unlawful 
amours. Muſic and poetry, which are often employed 
as incentives to licentious pleaſures, are to be cautiouſly 
and ſparingly uſed - 
| Gentlenels, as oppoſed to an iraſcible temper, greatly 
contributes to the tranquillity and happineſs of life, by 
preſerving the mind. from perturbation, and arming it 
againſt the aſſaults of calumny and malice. A wiſe man, 
who puts himſelf under the government of reaſon, will 
be able to receive an injury with calmneſs, and to treat 
the perſon who committed it with lenity ; for he will 
rank injuries among the caſual events of life, and will pru- 
dently reflect, that he can no more ſtop the natural current 
of human paſſions, than he can curb the ſtormy winds ||. 
RefraQory ſervants in a family ſhould be chaſtiſed, and 
diſorderly members of a ſtate puniſhed without wrath. 

Moderation, in the purſuit of honours or riches, is 
the only ſecurity againſt diſappointment and vexation. A 
wiſe man, therefore, will prefer the ſimplicity of ruſtic 
life to the magnificence of courts. Future events a wiſe 

man 
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I Laen.l c. 8 113. Conf. Sen. Ep. 47. = 
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man will conſider as uncertain, and will therefore neither 
ſuffer himſelf to be elated with confident expectation, nor 
to be depreſſed by doubt and deſpair; for both are 
equally deſtructive of tranquillity. It will contribute to 
the enjoyment of life, to conſider death as the perfect ter- 
mination of a happy life, which it becomes us to cloſe 
like ſatisfied gueſts, neither regretting the paſt, nor anxi- 
ous for the future “. 

Fortitude, the virtue which enables us to endure! pain, 
and to baniſh fear, is of great uſe in producing tranquil- 
lity. Philoſophy inſtructs us to pay homage to the gods, 
not through hope or fear, but from veneration of their 
ſuperior nature+. It, moreover, enables us to conquer 
the fear of death, by teaching us, that it is no proper 
object of terror; ſince, whilſt we are, death is not, and 
when death arrives, we are not: ſo that it neither con- 
cerns the living nor the dead f. The only evils to be 
apprehended are, bodily pain, and diſtreſs of mind. Bo- 
dily pain it becomes a wiſe man to endure with patience 
and firmneſs ; becauſe, if it be flight, it may eaſily be 

borne ;z; and if it be intenſe, it cannot laſt long. Men- 
tal diſtreſs commonly ariſes, not from nature, but from 
opinion; a wiſe man will therefore arm himſelf againſt 
this kind of ſuffering, by reflecting that the gifts of for- 
tune, the loſs of which he may be inclined to deplore, 
were never his own, but depended upon circumſtances 
which he could not command. If therefore they happen 
to leave him, he will endeavour as ſoon as poſſible to ob- 
literate the remembrance of them, by occupying his 
mind in pleaſant contemplation, and engaging in — 
able avocations ||. 

Juſtice reſpects man as living in ſociety, and 1s the 
common bond without which no ſociety can ſubſiſt. This 

virtue, 


* Laert. $ 118—1 30. 144. 146. Lucret. |. v. v. + > &c. Cic. 
de Fi. I. i. c. 21. 

+ Cic. ib. c. 14 20. Laert. 5 77. 81. 123. Lucret. I. v. v. 1193, Kc. 

t Laert. $ 87. 124—126. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. ii i. c. 4 y 
229. Cic. Tufe, Q. I. v. c. 30. 

| Laert-$ 118. 129. 140. Cic. Tuſc. Q.]. iii. 
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virtue, like the reſt, derives its value from its tendency 
to promote the happineſs of life. Not only is it never in- 
jurious to the man who practiſes it, but nouriſhes in his 
mind calm reflections, and pleaſant hopes; whereas it 
is impoſſible that the mind in which injuſtice d wells ſnould 
not be full of diſquietude *. Since it is impoſſible that 
iniquitous actions ſhould promote the enjoyment of life 
as much as remorſe of conſcience, legal penalties, and 
public diſgrace, muſt increaſe its troubles, every one who 
follows the dictates of ſound reaſon will practiſe the vir 
tues of juſtice, equity, and fidelity f. In ſociety, the 
neceſſity of the mutual exerciſe of juſtice, in order to 
the common enjoyment of the gifts of nature, is the 
ground of thoſe laws by which it is preſcribed f. It is 
the intereſt of every individual in a ſtate to conform to 
the laws of juſtice ; for b Wan no one, and render- 
ing to every man his due, he contributes his part towards 
the preſervation of that ſociety, upon the perpetuity of 
which his own ſafety depends. Nor ought any one to 
think, that he is at liberty to violate the rights of his 
fellow citizens, provided he can do it ſecurely; for he 
who has committed an unjuſt action can never be certain 
that it will not be diſcovered; and however ſucceſsfully 
he may conceal it from others, this will avail him little, 
ſince he cannot conceal it from himſelf. In different 
communities, different laws may be inſtituted, accord- 
ing to the circumſtances of the people who compoſe them. 
Whatever is thus preſcribed is to be conſidered as a rule 
of juſtice, ſo long as the ſociety ſhall judge the obſerv- 
ance of it to be for the benefit of the whole. . But when- 
ever any rule of conduct is found upon experience not 
to be conducive to the public good, being no longer uſe- 
ful, it ſhould no longer be preſcribed ſſ.  . _ 
(CCC V 


* Cic. de Fin. I. i. 
| + Laeet. 5120. 5 
7 Atque ipſa utilitas juſti prope mater et aqui eſt. Hoa. 
Laut. $ 250—152. Lucret. I. v. 1155. 119. 
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Nearly allied to juſtice are the virtues of beneficence, 
compaſſion, gratitude, piety, and friendſhip. He, who 
confers, benefits upon others, procures to himſelf the ſatis. 
faction of ſeeing the ſtream of plenty ſpreading around him 
from the fountain of his beneficence; at the ſame time, he 
enjoys the pleaſure of being eſteemed by others. The exer- 
ft of gratitude, filial affection, and reverence for the gods, 
is neceſſary, in order to avoid the hatred and contempt 
of all men. Friendſhips are contracted for the ſake of 
mutual benefit ; but by degrees they ripen into ſuch dif. 
intereſted attachment, that they are continued without 
any e of advantage. Between friends there is a 
kind of league, that each will love the other as himſelf. 
A true friend will partake of the wants and ſorrows of 
his friend, as if they were his own; if he be in want, 
he will relieve him; if he be in priſon, he will viſit him; 
if he be ſick, he will come to him; nay, ſituations may 
occur, in which he would not ſcruple to die for him. 
It cannot then be doubted, that friendſhip is one of the 
moſt uſeful means of procuring a ſecure, tranquil, and 
happy life *. Pw RE a 
Ihe preceding ſummary of the Epicurean Syſtem of 
Ethics, which is drawn from authentic ſources, cannot 
but appear to the reader a full refutation of the cenſures 
which have been paſſed upon Epicurus by many writers, 
as the preceptor of luxurious and licentious pleaſures. 
Epicurus, it is true, repreſents pleaſure as the ultimate 
end of living; but pleaſure is, in his ſyſtem, only ano - 
ther term for happineſs. The truth is, the antient phi- 
loſophers, in their diſputes concerning The End of Liv- 
ing, or, The Greatei Good, differed from each other 
more in words than in reality. The Stoics maintained, 
that virtue in itſelf is happineſs ; Epicurus taught, that 
the motive by which men are induced to practice virtue 
is the deſire of happineſs. Both taught, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to be happy without virtue, and both ſuppoſed vir- 
tue to conſiſt in a conformity to nature, The real dif- 
| * DL 5 „ ference, 


a Laert. 5 148. 154 Cic. de Fin. l. 5 C. 20. 
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fercnce, then, between their moral fyſtems could not te 
material, If it be urged, that the phyſical fyſtem of Epi- 
curus neceſſarily led him te refer all pleaſures. to the bo- 
dy; we anfwer, that, although Epicurus eonceivedꝭ the 
human ſoul tobe àa compound pf atoms, he nevertheleſs 
aſcribed to it thoſe . faculties, which other phHoſ ophers 
termed ſpiritual, and conſidered man as a being, capable 
of intellectual and moral action. He ſuppoſed, happineſs 
to conſiſt in mental tranquiſiity, as well as in a freedom 
from bodily pain; herein preſerving the common and 
VIALS eee AO IS T3 nn 117 
natural diſtinctions between body aud, mind. He alfo 
conceived ſo intimate an union to ſubſiſt between the 
mind and the body, that whenever the latter is affected 
witkl pleaſure or pain, the former neceſſarily receives the 
impreſſion. It was, therefore, "of. little confequence, as 
far as concerned his moral ſyſtem, to which part of hu- 
man nature he referred the actions of the man; ſince, on 
either ſuppoſition, the actions were the ſame, and it was 


alike true, that à virtuous courſe of conduct was neceſ- 


ſary to a happy life. Nay, it may be added, that, ac- 
cording to the menen which made the ſen- 
tient principle a part of the ſoul, all pleaſure or pain 
muſt, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be ſaid to be ſeated in the ſoul, 
and the body only be conſidered as the inſtrument by 
means of which the ſoul per forms its funftions. No 
objection, therefore, againſt the moral ſyſtem of Epicu- 
rus can be fairly deduced from his: phy ſical doctrins on- 
cerning the ſdal. Do 2d o2 aniams7 17 yilg 3 
After the death of Epicurus * ::the charge of his 
ſchool devolved-by will, as was} before obſerved, upon 
his friend Hermachus. It wa$:contigued in ſucceſſion by 
Polyſtratus, Bafilides, Protaxc us, and others; concern- 
ing whom nothing: memorable qemains. The ſect ſub- 
ſiſted but ina depraved and degraded ſtate, as Will 
appear in the ſequel, till the decline of the Roman 
empire . Mm 2 CHAP. 
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dus de Vita et Moribus Epicuri. . 647. Op. t. v. Parker de Deo, 
Diſp. i ſ. 12. 14. Bayle. Rondelli Vit. Epic. Amſt. 1693. Potter 
Arch. Gr. I. i. c. 9. Crophius de Gymnaſ. Lit. Ath. p. 55. Jonſ. de 
Script. I. i. c. 20. 1. ii. c. 13. * 3. Morhoff. Polyh. t. ii. . ii. 
p. I. c. 7.5 /5—10. Reimmann. Hiſt. Ath. c. 29. Gataker in Pralog. 
ad Antonin. Gaſſend. Comment. in Lib. deeim Laertii ; et Syntagma 
Philoſ. Epic. Thomas. de Exuſtione Mundi Stoica. Diſſ. ii. f 26, 
Conringiana, p. 65. Malebranche Recherche, p. i. I. i. c. 5.4 2. Creu- 
{az Logique, t. i. p. i. f. i. e. 4. Clerici Ars Crit. p. 2. ſect. 1. c. 9. 
Werenfels de Logom. Erud. c: 4. 6. Charleton Phyſiol · Epic. Lond. 
1654. fol. Lamy de Princip. Faris, 1680. amo. Scipio Aquilian, 
de Plac. Phil. ante Ariſt. c. 11,12. Cud worth. c. v. ſe& 1. 5 48. F. 
Grandis Dif. Crit. et Phil. 1. Schwartz. Suppl. ad Germ. Hiſt. Phil. 
p. 247. Du Hamel Confenf. Vet. et Nov. Phil. c. iv. f 6. Burnet. 
Arch. I. i. c. 13. Feurlin. Diſſ. de Modo Probandi Deum ex Conſenſu 
| Gentium. Fabr. Syll. Scrip de Ver. Ch. Rel. c. iv. vii. viii. Buddæi 
Theol. Mor. p. I. C. 2.5 5. Fab. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 808. 8 16. 829. Des 
Coutures ſur. le Morale d' Epicure, Par. 1685. La Haye, 1686. Stoll. 
Hiſt. Phil. Mor. 5 cxi. Struian. Bibl. Phl. Auct. a Kahlio. p. i. p. 17, 
& c. Hein. Comm. Acad. Berolin. 1744. p. i.  - TOY 
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„or rue PYRRHONIC OR SCEPTICAL SECT. 


- A NOTHER branch of the Italic ſchool of philoſo- 
phy yet remains to be noticed, if indeed a ſect 
which profeſſed no tenets could: deſerve to be ranked 
among philoſophers z the Pyrrhonic, ſo called from Pyr- 
rho its founder. From the leading character of this ſect, 
which was, that it called in queſtion the truth of every 
ſyſtem of opinions adopted by other ſects, and held no 
other ſettled opinion, but that every thing is uncertain, 
it has alſo been called the Sceptical ſet ®. On = 
E 2 11 rs 


* Laert. I. * 17. 20.1. ix. $ 61. 69. Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. 
1. c. 3. 19. A. Gyll. 1, xi. c. 5. 8 d 22 
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of the ſimilarity of the opinions of this ſect and thoſe. 
of the Platonic ſchool in the Middle and New Academy, 
it happened, that many of the real followers of Pyrrho 
choſe to ſereen themſelves from the reproach of uni- 
verſal ſcepticiſm, by calling themſelves Academics; 
whence the appellation of Pyrrhoniſts fell into diſuſe, 
whilſt the doctrine of Pyrrho had ſtill many advo- 
cates *. ank „ ei ia ddr ie ff, 
PyRRHO I was a native of Elea. In his youth he 
practiſed the art of painting, but either through diſincli- 
nation to this art, or becauſe his mind aſpixed to higher 
purſuits, he paſſed over from the ſchool of painting to 
that of philoſophy. He ſtudied and admired the writings 
of Democritus, and had, as his firſt r Bryſon 
the ſon of Stilpo, a diſeiple of Clinomahes. After this he be- 
came a diſciple of Anaxarchus, who was contemporary 
with Alexander, and he accompanied his maſter, in the 
train of Alexander, into India. Here he converſed with 
the Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts, imbibing from their 
doctrine whatever might ſeem favourable to his natural 
diſpoſition toward doubting; a diſpoſition which was che. 
iſhed by his maſter, who had formerly been a diſciple: 
of a ſceptical philoſopher, Metrodorus of Chios. 
Every advance which Pyrrho made in the ſtudy of phi- 
loſophy involving him in-freſh uncertainty, he left the, 
ſchools of the Dogmatiſts ( ſo theſe philoſophers were 
called, who profefled to be poſſeſſed of a certain know. 
ledge) and eſtabliſhed a new ſchool, in which he taught, 
that every object of human enquiry is involved in uncer- 
tainty, ſo that it is impoſlible ever to arrive at the know- 
ledge of truth t % dof; r 
It is related of this philoſopher I, that he acted upon 
his own principles, and carried his ſcepticiſm to ſuch a 
* 0 . _  Tidiculous 


* Cic. de Fin. I. ii. 

+ Laert. I. ix. $ 61. Suidas. Pauſanias Eliac- I. its Euſeb. Pr. 
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company him Ales und Bs went, cheat; Nay —_— not he 
tun over by carriages, or fall down precipices, If this was 
true, it was not without reaſon that he was ranked among 
thoſe whoſe intellects were diſturbed by intenſe ſtudy; 
But, if we pay any attention to the reſpect with which: be 
is mentioned by antient writers, or givt any credit to 
the general hiſtory of his life, we muſt conclude” theſe 
reports to have been caluinnies invented by the Dogma- 
tiſts, whom he oppoſed. He ſpent a great part of bis 
life in ſolitude; and always preſer red à ſettled compo- 
ſure of countenance, umdiſturbed by fear, or joy, or 

grief. He endured bodily pain with great fortitude; and in 


the midit of dangers diſcovered no ſigns of apprehenſion. 


In diſputation, he was celebrated for the ſubtlety of his 
arguments, and the perſpicuity of his language. Epi- 
curus, though no friend to ſcepticiſm, was an admirer of 
Pyrrho, becauſe he recommended and practiſed that ſelf. 
command which produces undiſturbed tranquillity; the 
great end, inthe judgment of Epicurus, of all phyſical 
and moral ſcience. So highly was Pyrrho eſteemed by 
his countrymen, that they honoured him with the office 
of chief prieſt, and, out of reſpect to him, paſſed ade, 
cree by which all philoſophers Were indulged with-immu. 
nity from public taxes. He was a great admirer of the 
poets,” particularly of Homer, and frequently repeated 
paſſages ſrom his poems. vEorlld: ſuch-a man be ſo fool- 
iſhly enſlaved by an abſurd fyſtem, as to need a guide to 
keep him out of danger? Pyrrho flouriſhed about the 
hundred and tenth Olympidd *, and. died about the 
ninetieth year of his age, probably in the hundred and 


twenty. third Olympiad 5. After his death, the Atheni- 
ans honoured his memory with a ſtatue, and a monument 


to him was erected in his own country f. 
From 


Oo a ; po 


268. £ 
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From this account of the life of Pyrrho, it is eaſy,ys 
perceive in what manner he fell into ſcepticiſm. It is in 
a great meaſure to be aſcribed to his early acquaintance 
with the ſyſtem of Democritus . Having learned, 
from this philoſopher, to deny the real exiſtence of all 
qualities in bodies, except thoſe which are eſſential to 
primary atoms, and to refer every thing elſe to the per- 
ceptions of the mind produced by external objects, that 
is, to appearance and opinion, he concluded, that all 
knowledge depended upon the fallacious report of the 
ſenſes, and conſequently, that there can be no ſuch thing 
as certainty. He was encouraged in this notion by the 
general ſpirit of the Eleatic ſchool, in which he was edu- 
cated, which was unfavourable to ſcience. But nothing 
contributed more to confirm him in ſcepticiſm, than the 
ſubtleties of the Dialectic ſchools, in which he was in- 
ſtructed by the ſon of Stilpo. He ſaw no method, by 
which he could ſo effectually overturn the cavils of ſo- 
phiſtry, as by having recourſe to the doctrine of uni- 
verſal uncertainty. Being ſtrongly inclined, from his 
natural temper and habits of life, to look upon immove- 
able tranquillity as the great end of all philoſophy; ob- 
ſerving, that nothing tended ſo much to diſturb this 
tranquillity, as the innumerable diſſentions whichagitated 
the ſchools of the Dogmatiſts; at the ſame time inferring 
from their endleſs diſputes, the uncertainty '6f the queſ- 
tions upon which they debated ; he determined to ſeek 
elſewhere for that peace of mind, -which he deſpaired of 
finding in the dogmatic philoſophy. In this manner it 
happened, in the caſe of Pyrrho, as it has often happened 
in other inſtances, that controverſy: became the parent of 
ſcepticiſm, © 4 75 T cc £308. 
Pyrrho had feveral diſciples; but none, whoſe names 
are ſufficiently celebrated to merit particular notice, ex- 
cept Timon +, the Phliaſian. Timon early viſited Me- 
gara, to be inſtructed by Stilpo in dialectics, and after. 

| man 
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wards removed to Elea, that he might become a hearer 


of Pyrrho. He firſt profeſſed philoſophy at Chalcedon, 
and afterwards at Athens, where he remained till hisdeath. 


He took ſo little pains to invite diſciples to his ſchool, 
that it has been ſaid of him“, that, as the Scythians 
ſhot flying, Timon gained pupils by running from them, 
This rence to the profeſſion which he had aſſumed 

was probably . to his love of eaſe and indulgence;; 
for he was fond of rural retirement, and was ſo much 
addicted to wine, that he held a ſucceſsful conteſt with 
ſeveral celebrated champions in drinking f. It was this 
diſpoſition probably, which tempted him to embrace the 
indolent doctrine of Scepticiſm. Timon appears to 
have viewed the opinions and diſputes of the philoſo- 
phers in the ſame ludicrous point of light, in which Lu- 
clan afterwards contemplated them ; for, like him, he 


wrote with ſarcaſtic humour againſt the whole body. His 


poem, entitled Silli, often quoted by the antients, was 
a keen ſatire, full of bitter invective both againſt men 
and doctrines. The remaining fragments of this poem 


Have been induftriouſly collected by Henry Stephens, in 


his Pogſis Philoſophica. This Timon, who is not to be 
confounded with Timon the Miſanthrope) lived to the 


age of ninety years, and flouriſhed in the time of Pto- 
 lemy Philadelphus }. WS 


The public ſucceſſion of profeſſors in the Pyrrhonic 
ſchool terminated in Timon. Cicero || ſpeaks of this 
ſchool as in his time extin& : and he himfelf, in contend- 
ing with the Dogmatic philoſophers, makes uſe of Aca- 


_ demical rather than Sceptical weapons. This can only 
be aſcribed to the odium which fell upon the Pyrrhonic 


ſect ſoon after its inſtitution, partly through the jealouſy 
of the Dogmatiſts, andjpartly through the natural diſin- 
clination of the human mind to þe left in total 1 


* Laert, $112, | 
+ Athen. J. x. p. 438. | 
1 Laert. Euſcb Pr. 1 xiv. c. 18. Fabr. Bibl. Gr. v. ii. p- 820. 
De Fig. I. ii, Conf. Sen. Qu. Nat. I. vii, c. 32. == 
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The doctrines of this ſchool were, however, profeſſed 
by the diſciples of Timon, and privately embraced by 
many other perſons, who choſe to ſcreen their ſcepti- 
ciſm under the authority of the Academy; and, after 
ſome interval, the ſchool itſelf was revived by Prol RM 
us, a Cyrenian, and continued at Alexandria by Anz» 
$SIDEMUS, a contemporary with Cicero: the latter wrote 
2 Treatiſe © On the Principles of the Pyrrhonic philo- 
ſophy,“ the heads of which are preſerved by Photius *. 
From his time it was tranſmitted, through a ſeries of 
preceptors little known +4, to Szxrus EMPiricus, 
whoſe ſummary of the Sceptical doctrine is our princi- 

pal authority in this part of our work. bs 
The plan which we have laid down to ourſelves would 
now require, that we ſhould exhibit before our readers 
a connected view of the TExRTS of the Pyrrhonic ſect. 
But the truth is, that Pyrrho and his followers rather 
endeavoured to demoliſh every other philoſophical ſtruc- 
ture, than to erect one of their own f. They aſſerted 
nothing; but propoſed poſitions merely in the way of 
enunciation, without attempting to determine on which 
ſide, in any diſputed queſtion, the truth lay, or even 
preſuming to aſſert, that one propoſition was more pro- 
bable than another. The definition of ſcepticiſm given 
by Eneſidemus was this; it is the recollection of opi- 
nions embraced upon the teſtimony of the ſenſes, or 
upon any other evidence, by means of which one dog- 
ma is compared with another, and all, upon the compa- 
riſon, are found to be uſeleſs and full of confuſion. Se- 
neca, comparing the Megaric and Sceptic philoſophers, 
ſays || ; *The former furniſh me with unprofitable 
ſcience, the latter deprive me of all hope of attaining 
knowledge. Iprefer a man who teaches me trifles to 
one 


Cod. 212. p. 280. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. l. i. c. 29.5 349. 
Adv. Phyſ. I. i. $ 357. I. ii. $ 216. Fab, Bib. Gr. vel. i- p. $18. vol. 
X. P. 449- | 
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one who teaches me nothing. If the Dialectie philo- 


ſopher leaves me in the dark, the Sceptic puts out my 


eyes. The ground of the Sceptical doctrine, it it 


may deſerve the name, and the method of philoſo. 
phiſing which the „ eee purſued, may be clearly 
underſtood from the following brief HRA DS or SekPri- 
cis, for which we are chiefly indebted to Sextus Em. 
piricus. | 941 36 

It is the office of the Sceptic Philoſophy to compare 
external phenomena with mental conceptions, and diſco- 
ver their inconſiſtency, and the conſequent uncertainty. 
of all reaſoning from appearances. Its end is, to cure 
that reſtleſsneſs which attends the unſucceſsful ſearch 
after truth, and, by means of an univerſal ſuſpenſion of 
judgment, to eſtabliſh/ mental tranquillity. Its funda- 
mental principle is, that to every argument, an argu- 
ment of equal weight may, in all caſes, be oppoſed “. 

The Sceptic admits no tenets, not becauſe he diſcre. 
dits the immediate teſtimony of the ſenſes, but becauſe 
he refuſes his aſſent to thoſe doubtful points which 
ſcience undertakes to determine. He does not deny 


that he can ſee, hear, or feel; but he maintains, that 
the inferences which philoſophers have drawn from. the 
reports of the ſenſes are doubtful ; and that any general 


conclufiondeduced from appearances may be overturned 
by reaſonings equally plauſible with thoſe by which it is 
ſupported. Scepticiſm allows the exiſtence of ſenſible 


appearances, becauſe the impreſſion which externa] ob- 
jets make upon the power of perception, or the phan- 


taſy, produce an irreſiſtible conviction of their reality; 
but it demurs upon the poſitions which are advanced con- 
cerning the phenomena of nature. As far as coneerns 
the offices of common life, the Sceptic acquieſces.in ap- 
pearances ; being neceſſarily impelled to conform to 


them by his natural appetites and paſſions. Hence he 
| 2 | _ liſtens 


* Sexti Empirici Pyrrhoniz Hypotypoſes (Ed. Lipf. 1718) 1. i: e. 
4.9 8, 9. c. v. f 12. c. xii. 25,y 202. 232. |. iu. y 235. Adv. Eth. 
{t11. Pyrrh. c. vi. $13. | | 8 ; 
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liens to the calls of nature, conforms to eſtabliſned 
cuſtoms, and practiſes uſeful arts Sou 
The manner in which a Sceptic arrives at an undiſ- 


turbed ſtate of mind is entirely caſual. At his entrance 


upon the ſtudy of philoſophy, he hopes to be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh true from falſe opinions; and thus to obtain 


tranquillity; but being held in ſuſpenſe by contrary rea- 


ſoning, he deſpairs of arriving at ſatisfaction, and con- 
cludes, that no certàin judgment can be formed con- 
cerning good and evil. Hence he is accidentally taught, 
that there is no reaſon for eagerly purſuing any apparent 
good, or avoiding any apparent evil; and his mind, of 
courſe, ſettles into a ſtate of undiſturbed tranquillity. 
80 Apelles, when in painting a horſe he had ſucceeded 
ſo ill in drawing the foam, that, in vexation, he threw 
the ſponge which he uſed: for taking off colours at the 


picture, by this accidental action formed the repreſenta- 


tion which he had ſo long in vain exerted his utmoſt 
r . tun 
Ten diſtinct topics of argument were made uſe of in the 
ſchool of the Sceptics, with this precaution, that nothi 

could be poſitively aſſerted, concerning either the number, 
or the force of arguments which may be urged in ſupport 
of the doctrine of uncertainty. 1. That on account of 


the variety which takes place in the organization of dif- 


ferent animal bodies, it is probable that the ſame exter- 
nal object preſents different images to different animals; 
and man can have no reaſon for aſſerting, that his per- 


ceptions are more conformable to the real nature of thing 


than thoſe of inferior animals. 2. That even among 
men there is a great diverſity both of mind and body, 
which neceſſarily occaſions a great variety of opinions; 
every man judging according to his particular apprehen- 
ſion, whilſt no one is able to determine the real nature of 
things. 3. That the different ſenſes give different re- 
ports of the ſame thing; whence” bodies may * dif- 

| erent 


* Sext. Emp, Pyrrh. I. i. c. 6. 6 12. c. 7 6 13; c. 8. $ 16, 17.C. 11. 
d 22, 23,24. Laert. I. ix. $ 68, 105, 108. Euſeb. Pr. I. xiv. c. 18. 
t Sext. Emp. Pyr. I. i. c. 12.4 26, 27. c. 13. 5 31. 
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ferent properties from thoſe which the ſenſes lead us to 
ſuppoſe. 4. That the ſame thing appears differently, 
according to the different diſpoſitions, or circumſtance, 
of he perſon who perceives it; whence, it is impoſſible 
for any one man to pronounce, that his judgment con- 
cerning any objett is agreeable to nature. 5. That things 
aſſume a different aſpect according to their diſtance, po- 
ſition, or place; and no reaſon can be aſſigned why one 
of theſe aſpects ſhould agree with the real object, rather 
than the reſt. 6. That no object offers itſelf to the ſenſes 
which is not ſo connected and mixed with others, that it 
cannot be diſtinctly ſeparated and examined. 7. That 
objects of ſenſe appear exceedingly different, whea viewed 
in a compound, and in a decompoſed ſtate; and it is 
impoſſible to ſay, which appearance moſt truly expreſſes 
their real nature. 8. That every object being always 
viewed in its relation to others, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine what it is fimply, in its own nature. 9. That 
our judgment is ſiable to uncertainty from the cixcum- 
ſtance of frequent or rare oecurrencè; that which hap 
pens every day, appearing to us in a very different lion 
from that, in which the ſame thing would appear it-it 
were new. 10. That mankind are continually led into 
different concepcions concerning the ſame thing, thro' 
the influence of cuſtom, law, fabulous tales, 'and eſta- 
bliſhed opinions. On all thefe accounts, every human 
judgment is liable to uncertainty, and we can only ſay, 
concerning any thing, that it ſeems to be, not that it is 
what it ſeems *®. Tore 0 
Beſides theſe topics, the later Sceptics made uſe of 
ſome others. They maintained that every propoſition 
requires ſome prior propoſition to ſupport it, in inſini. 
tum, or ſuppoſes ſome axiom, which cannot be proved, 
and is therefore taken for granted without demonſtra- 
tion, that is, may be denied ; that in argument, the 
point aſſumed, and that which is to be proved, may of: 
| ten 


* Sext. Emp. I. c. 11. c. =. 56 364-163. Laert. I. ix. 5 79, Sg. 
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ten be alternately uſed in each others place, both . 

equally uncertain ; and laſtly, that nothing can be under- 
ſtood, by itſelf, as appears from the endleſs diſputes of 
philoſophers concerning the nature of things; nor by 
means of ſomething elſe, whilſt - itſelf remains un- 
known . * 
On theſe and other ſimilar grounds T. che Sceptic 
not only refuſed their aſſent to propoſitions of every kind, 
but avoided, as much as poſſible, every form ſpeech 
which expreſſes certainty. When they uſe the term 7s, 
or any equivalent mode of aſſertion, they confeſs,” that 
the term/eems, or ſor F other 8 doubt, 98455 

be ſubſtituted in its ſtead. Every thing, accordin 
them, being uncertain : inoomprehen ible, their. 
guage, in all caſes, was, What you afſert may be wich 
or it may not: I ſuſpend my judgment ; I determine 
nothing.” They admitted the exiſtence of appearances, 
but maintained, that nothing could be affirmed with cer- 
tainty concerning the nature of things . <P 

Concerning Looic, the Sceptics deliberate as Si. 
Man can have no certain criterion of truth, becauſe 
man, the being who judges, is unknown to himſelf; ; be- 
cauſe he has no faculties, by r hi ich he can judge, beides 
thoſe of ſenſe and be e the 99 — are un 
certain and contradicto their reports, and the latter 
is doubtful of its own r abe and nature, and variable 
in its operations and concluſions 3 and becauſe the inſtru- 
ment which he makes uſe of in judging, namely, the 
perception produced in his mind by the impreſſion of ex- 
ternal objects, or the phantaſy, k itſelf wholly incom- 
3 being a certain eftion or ſtate of the ra- 
tional principle, hoſe nature- is unknown, and which 
is eſſentially different from the external object by which it 
is produced. If the underſtanding judges from any _ 
poted 
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Poſed Perception; it iger according to that perception, 
and not according to the external opject; and it n. 
poſſible that the. underſtanding ſhould determine, whe. 
ther the perception produced by an external object be 
like the object itſelf. A further cauſe of logical uns: 
tainty is, that, except in caſes where the ſenſes are im. 
mediately concerned, as when we” infer the preſetice of 
fire from ſmoke, we cannot reaſon from that nien i ls 
manifeſt to that which is conceale . 

* Syllogiſms eſtabliſh univerſal from Particular projet. 
tions by induction, and demonſtrate the truth of particu. 
lar from univerſal propofitions ; a kind of circular fes. 
Toning which can produce no ſatifactory proof. All in- 
duction is defective, and may therefore omit particulars 
which would contradict the propoficions: intended to be 
eſtabliſhed gs: * 10 

Definitions cannot allt any one in his ſearch after 
truth; for if he is unacquainted with the nature of the 
thing to be. defined, he cannot define it, and if he is ac. 
quainted with its nature, he accommodates the definition 
to his previous knowledge; nor are they neceſſary in 
inſtruction, for ſince he who firſt acquired the know. 
ledge of any thing, gained it without the help of defi 
nicions, fo he may certainly commuriſeate' it without 
their help. Definitions are alfo -ofeleſs, ſince „before 
they can be applied, their accuracy muſt be maintained, 
which is an occaſion of endleſs di pute {Equally fuſe 

leſs are diviſions into whole and Part, or into genus, 
ſpecies, and fcident. | For example; genus and pecies 
are either merely nominal, or realities, If they are no. 
minal only, they partake of the uncertainty of the mitid 
which conceives then 3 if they are realities, ſpecies'can- 


not be comprehended in genera, becauſe they ded 1 
| E then 


» Sext, Emp. 1. c. I. i. c. 29, &e. I. ii. c. A 18, &c. c. 5. 37s 
&c. c. 6. f 48, &c. c. 7. C 70, &. c. TO. § 97, Kc. c. 11, f 104. 
113, &c. C- 12.9134. C. 13. 5149, &c. Laert. 1. Ix. Foro $95 
| > Sexr. "Emp: ib. I. ii. c. 14. & 193, &c. 204. . 2 

t Ib. c. 16. 205. 211, 212. 
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then have a diſtinct ſubſiſtence ; and if they are not ſo 
comprehended, the entire nature of genus and ſpecies 
is loſt * The forms of logic for the refutation of 
ſophiſmis are alſo uſeleſs ; for though it be defirable to 
refute ſophiſtical reaſoning, this muſt be done, not by 
the artificial arguments of ſyllogiſms, but by acquiring 
a probable knowledge of the nature of things, and op- 
oſing the evidence of the ſenſes, and appearances, to 
the quibbles of ſophiſtiry. a fer 
As the Sceptic admits nothing certain in the inſtru- 
mental part of philoſophy, or logic, he conceives that 
there may be equal room for doubt in all philoſophical 
diſquiſitions, concerning Naruß un. 
With reſpect to the DRI TX, he aſks, fince the Dog- 
matiſts are not determined whether God be corporeal or 
incorporeal; whether he be endued with a human form 
or not; whether he be in place or not; or if he be in 
place, whether he is in the world or beyond it; what 
can be certainly known concerning a being of whoſe 
form, ſubſiſtence, and place, we are ignorant ? That 
an efficient cauſe exiſts, may be inferred with probability 
from the productions and diſſolutions which take place 
in nature; for how can theſe changes happen without 
a cauſe ? On the other ſide it may be urged, that if any 
cauſe be admitted, ſome cauſe muſt be aſſigned: for that 
cauſe, and ſo on in infnitum. Each opinion may be ſup- 
ported by probable arguments; whence the queſtion. 
mult rea de 457 1 
Martmar PRINCIPLES mult alfo, according to the 
Sceptics, be pronounced incomprehenfible, as is ſuffi- 
ciently manifeſt from the diſagreement among philoſo- 
phers concerning their nature ; for this diſagreement 
| ſhows, that there are no common axioms on this ſubject, 
in which all are agreed, and which need no proof. 2 
eo» 


* Ib. c. 20. 5 219, Kc. 22. 5 236. 
+ Ib. I. iii. c. 1. 5 211. 17. 24 Adv. Phyſ. I. i. 5 33. 49. Pyrrh- 
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idea of body is incomprehenſible; for it is Taid to con, 
fiſt of length, breadth, thickneſs, and a power of reſiſt. 
ance; but theſe properties conſidered in themſelves are 
nothing, and can only exiſt as qualities of body; and 
yet if theſe be taken away, the whole idea of body is 
deſtroyed. Bodies are ſaid to be compoſed of primary 
elements, but this muſt either be by contact, or by mix. 
ture. It cannot be by contact; for either the parts of 
body in contact muſt touch, or the whole; the whole 
cannot touch, for then they would no longer touch, but 
become coincident; nor can the parts touch, for each 
part is a whole with reſpect to its own parts; if therefore 
any parts of bodies touch, wholes would touch, which 
is abſurd. The formation of bodies by contact is there- 
fore inconceivable. And their formation by mixture is 
equally ſo. For mixture muſt be of the entire ſubſtance 
of the primary elements, elſe the effect would be eonti- 
guity, and not mixture; but a ſmall portion of elemen- 
tary matter cannot be mixed with a larger ſubſtance, 
without becoming equal in magnitude, which is abſurd. 
We can therefore form no conception of the compoſi. 
tion of bodies from primary elements *. (pots 
Upon the queſtion concerning motion, the Sceptics 
not being able to refute the arguments which have bee 
urged againſt its exiſtence, nor to reje& the phenomena 
by which its exiſtence becomes evident, ſuſpend their 
judgment. On ſimilar grounds, they heſitate concern- 
ing the — of increaſe or diminution, tranſpoſi- 
tion or change of any kind; for ſince a whole, as dil. 
tin& from all parts, is nothing, adding, taking away, 
or changing the poſition of parts, affects nothing. Again, 
that which is changed muſt be changed in ſome time ei- 
ther paſt, preſent, or future ; but it cannot be changed 
in any time paſt or future, for nothing can either a or 
ſuffer in a time that does not exiſt; nor can itbe changed in 
the preſent time; for the preſent inſtant is an indiviſible 
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oint of duration, in which nothing can be done *. Place, 
or the part of ſpace occupied by body, mult be either of 
one dimenſion, or of all the three ; if the former, it is 
not commenſurate with the body whoſe place it is; if the 
latter, body, which conſiſts of three dimenſions, is its 
own place, and the thing containing is the ſame with the 
thing contained; both tlieſe ſuppoſitions are abſurd ; yet 
the phenomena ſeem to prove the exiſtence of place, there 
fore the Sceptic does not determine this, rather than that 
to be true. Time is neither a corporeal nor incorporeal 
ſubſtance ; but beſides this nothing can be conceived ; 
therefore time ſeems to be nothing: on the. contrary, 
experience ſeems to prove its exiſtence ; therefore, the 
Sceptics determines nothing concerning it f. 8 
On the ſubje& of Mox ls, the Sceptic ſect ſuſpended 
their judgment concerning the ground of diſtinction 
admitted by the Stoics, and other Dogmatiſts, between 
things in their nature good, evil, or indifferent. The 
arguments on which they inſiſt are ſuch as theſe: 
The different opinions concerning good ſufficient] 
prove, that philoſophers are ignorant of its nature. Dit. 
ferent men are differently affected by things which are 
called good, and therefore theſe things in themſelves 
cannot be good. Deſire itſelf is not good, elſe we ſhould 
be contented with it, and not endeavour to obtain its 
object; nor can the external object of deſire be good, 
becauſe it is external ; there appears therefore to be no- 
thing really good, and conſequently nothing really evil. 
Since different men judge and act differently concerning 
theſe things, ſome approving what others condemn, and 
ſome avoiding what others purſue, there can be nothing 
in nature really good, evil, or indifferent. Hence it 
follows, that ethics can have no foundation in nature. 
The art of living well is not innate to man; for, if it 
were, all men would be virtuous: nor can it be taught 
Vol., I TO Nn 3; for 
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for that TY is to be taught, i is doubtful; flo Ole i 
Himſelf ſulgcientliy inſtructed to become a teacher ; nor 
are there any means of demonſtration, or teftitmony y 05 
| which it can be taught; ; Or if this art could be taught, 
Hh ee 


Alm. 3 : I 
Sextus 


ſpirit of the 750 bo 9 3 
Tho were more Ache ts put an 20 to the e 


conteſts of others, than to eſtabliſh even heir own doc- 
trine of incredulity. In order to accompliſh. their end, 
they made no ſcruple to turn back upon their attverla. 
ries their own weapons, by making ufe of ſpecious, ar- 
guinents, diſtinctions Mere! verbal, and other artifices 
of ſophiltry. It would not be difficult to expoſe the fal. 
lacies of thoſe  reaſonings, . if they deſerve the name, by 
which the antient Sceptics endeavoured to undermine 
the foundations of truth, and to overturn every ſcienti- 
fic, moral and religious principle. But the nature and 
extent of our hiſtorical, undertaking, will not permit us 
to enter into this important field of argument.  Refer- 
ring our readers to thoſe able advocates of trüth, which 
modern times have roduced, we muſt Mierdtore con- 
tent ourſelves for the preſent with briefly remarking, 
that the Sceptics have advanced nothing upon the im- 


portant queſtion reſpecting the Exiſtence and Provi 
dence 


* 14. 11 ut. c. 18. 9153. . e. 1. 6 17a, . 23. 7 179. Ke. e. 
24.6191. 195. 206. 235. c. 25—3 1. Conf. Laert. I. ix. $ 61. 108. 
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dence of a Supreme Being, which may not, with the 
greateſt confidence, be referred to mere verbal quib- 
bling, or to the acknowledged imperfectipn ef the human 


intellect, which, whilſt it embraces, on: the: clear and ger- 
tain ground of final cauſes in nature, the doctrine of the 


to the full comprehenſion of his nature and operations. 
lt muſt be added, that whilſt the Scepties elaſſed the queſ- 


tion concerning the exiſtence of the Deity among thoſe 


ſpeculations, upon which they thought it;impoſſible to de- 
cide with certainty either in the affirmative er negative, 


they not only joined in the popular worſhip of the gods, 


but confeſſed that there appeared to he, in the hüman 


mind, a natural inſtinctive principle of religion. con- 


ceſſion, which ſufficiently invalidates all their futile xea- 
ſonings on the ſide of Infidelit .. 


If the hiſtory, of the Sceptic ſect be compared with 


that of the Academy, the twe:ſects will be: found to be 


nearly allied. The chief points of diffetenes between 


them were thele *: the Academics laid it downs an 
axiom, that nothing can be known with certainty ; the 
Pyrrhoniſts perceived the abſurdity, of. thispokition, and 
maintained that even this ught hot to be poſitivelyiaſſert- 
ed. The Acadenucs admitted the real, exiſtence of 
good and evil ʒ the Pyrrhoniſts ſuſpended their judgment 


upon this point. The. Aradęmies, eſpecially the fol- 


_ lowers, of Carneades, allowed: diffetent degrees of pro- 
bability in opinion; but the Sceptics rejected all ſpecu- 


ative concluſions, draum either from the teſtimony of 


- ” 4 


another. Carneades admitted, that by the impreſſibn of 
__Clined to one, apinion more than another 3: Pyrrhe, Whilſt 


the ſenſes, or from reaſoning 5. and contended, that we 


can have no ground for affirming or! denying any pro- 
ſition, er embracing any ons opinion rather than 


ds upon the, ſenſes; We are) hegeſſarily in- 


* 


he acknowledged, that men are neceſſarily impellod to ac- 
1 e e 2.12 eee i on babromon 

; - ER . end 
Ser. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. I. i. . 32. JEneſd. apud. Phot. Cod. 
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tion by their feelings, denied, that they are capable of 
forming any judgment. In common life, the Acade- 
mics followed probability; the Sceptics, law, cuſtom, 
and the natural impulſe of appetite. After all, theſe two 
ſes differed more in appearance than in reality. Both 
invaded the ſtrong, holds of truth; but the Academics did 
it covertly and with modeſt y, whilſt the Sceptics aſſaulted 
them with open violence, as if they had forſworn all 
allegiance to reaſon. 2195 

Before we take our leave of this ſect, it may be of 
ſome importance briefly to remark the gradual progreſs 
of Scepticiſm through the ſeveral ſtages of the Greek 
philoſophy. The confeſſion of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty, which ſo frequently fell from the lips of Sccrates, 
amounted to no more than a general acknowledgment of 
the imbecility of the human underſtanding. In this mo- 
deſt acknowledgment he was followed by Plato and 
others. But, as ſoon as the Greek philoſophers began 
to employ themſelves in conſtructing ſyſtems of philoſo- 
phy, they admitted a tenet which was favourable to in- 
credulity; namely, that nature is perpetually fluctuating, 
ſo that no ſenſible object remains, for any ſingle moment, 
perfectly the ſame. Pythagoras and Plato, Heraclitus, 
Democritus and Epicurus, who were amongſt the moſt 
celebrated Dogmatiſts, embraced this tenet ; but in or- 
der to provide ſome ſtable foundation for ſcience, the twb 
former deviſed their world of intelligibles, denominated 
by Plato, Ideas, and by Pythagoras, Numbers ; and the 
two latter introduced the doctrine of immutable Atoms. 
Theſe doctrines, which were rather hypothetical than 
demonſtrable, ſtill left ſufficient room for doubt and un- 
\ certainty. After this, the Eleatic and Megaric ſects, 
who admitted into their ſchools the moſt childiſh quib- 
bles and abſurd cavilling, and the Sophiſts, who pro- 
feſſedly undertook either fide in any queſtion, and dil- 
puted ſolely for conqueſt, without regarding truth, at- 
forded no ſmall advantage to the riſing cauſe of Scepti- 

ciſm. Pyrrho and others, who were more inclined to doubt 
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than to dogmatiſe, when they ſaw by what frivoleus ar- 
guments opinions were, in theſeſchools, ſupportedor con- 
futed, were led to conclude, that the whole philoſophy 
of the Dogmatiſts reſted upon the ſame precarious 
round. Hearing the leaders of different ſects traducin 
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eachothers ſyſtems as falſe, puerile, abſurd, andhoſtile to 


truth; and remarking, particularly, the violent contenti- 
ons which aroſe among the followers of Ariſtotle, Zeno, 
and Epicurus; it was not without ſome appearances of 
reaſon, that they looked upon the whole maſs of Dog- 
matic philoſophy as an ill conſtructed edifice, raiſed upon 
the ſand, which muſt ſoon fall to the ground. Where 
the prejudice, which theſe circumſtances would create 
in favour of Scepticiſm, was aided by a natural feeble- 
neſs of judgment, and inſtability of temper, it was no 
wonder if it produced umverſal uncertainty. That theſe 
were the natural infirmities of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as leaders in the Sceptic ſect, is ſufficiently 
ſeen in the weak reaſonings, and puerile trifles, which 
are piled up in the memoirs of this ſect, ſo induſtriouſ] 

collected by Sextus Empiricus. And, whatever may 
have been urged to the contrary by modern advocates 
for Scepticiſm, it cannot be reaſonably doubted, that the 
true cauſes of the continuance of this ſeQ, through every 
age, have been, that indolence which is inimical to ever 


mental exertion ; that kind of intellectual imbecility 


which, in various degrees, incapacitates men for ducern- 
ing the true nature and condition of things ; or laſtly, 
that propenſity towards, ſubtile refinement, which hin- 
ders the moſt vigorous mind in eſtimating different de- 
grees of probability, and accurately diſtinguiſhing truth 
trom error “*. | 


4 


+ Vidend. Huet. de la Foibleſſe, &. Jonſ. Scr. H. Ph. E ii. c. 3, 
4. Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. ii. p. 674. 818. Bayle. Sexti Diſp. Anti- 
Scept. ap. Fab. Bib. Gr. v. xii. p. 617. Morhoff. Polyh. t. ii. I. i. c. 6. 
Fabr. Syl. Scr. de Ver. c. 23. 584. Heuniſch. Dif. de Phil. Scept. 
Arnhem. de Sect. Pyrrh. Miſc. Lipſ. t. v. Obſ. cxi. p. 240. Le Vay- 


er. Op. t. v. p. 213. Bierling. de Pyrrb. c. i. $3. Stollii Hiſt. Mor. 
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p.198. Gaſſend de Vit. Epic. I. v. e. 3. Voſſ. de Sed. p. 1 10, Pick. 
Introd: in Rem Lit, Mor. Vet. p. 717. Crouſaa Log p-. iii. C. 9.) 12. 
Budd. de Scepticiſmo Morali, $' 2. Ann. Hiſt. Ph. p. 120. 923. p. 
238. Ploucquet de Epoch. Pyrrh. Tub. 1758. 4 
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We have now completed the Fixsr PERLOD of, the 
Hiſtory of Philoſophy, Barbaric and Grecian. The lat- 
ter we have followed from its infancy, through, every 
ſtage. of its growth, till it was transferred ta Rome; 
and, as far as the numerous difficultiss and obſcurities, 
which, after every effort to clear them away, ſtill hang 
over the ſubject, would permit, we have delineated the 
peculiar features of the ſeveral ſects, and given a ſum- 


mary of their reſpective ſyſtems-,, It only , remains that 


we conclude this part of our work with, remarking,. in 
a few words, the fate of the, Greciag , philofaphy in 


Countries foreign to Greece, here it was diſſeminated 
and profeffed, excepting among the Romans, among 


whom the fortune it experienced through a long courſe 


of years is ſo intereſting as to require a particular dil: 


cuſſion. 1 by n 10S56 300350 
The Grecian. philoſophy was at firſt confined, as we 
have ſeen, within the limits,: of, Greece, and the neigh- 
bouring ee the Italic ſchool, inſtituted hy Py- 
thagoras in Magna Cræcia. Several eminent philoſo- 
phers, it is true, travelled int, Egypt; but it va; 
chiefly in the infancy of philoſophy, and rather for the 
purpoſe of acquiring, than of communicating, 'know: 
ledge. But after Egypt, and almoſt all Aſia, was brought 
under the Grecian yoke by the conqueſts of Alexander, 
the Grecianphiloſophy paſſed, as might naturally be ex. 
pected, (from the canquerors. to the nations whom they 
had ſubdued. Alexander himſelf; who had been 7 
initiated into philgſophical ſtudies, and inſpired vi 


* 


the 
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the boundaries of - philoſophy “, by carrying with him, 
wherever he. went, 2 train of philoſophers, (amen 
wham were Caliſthenes and Anaxarchus) whom hetreated 
with great reſpect, and employed. in canciliating.the af- 
fections of the people to their conqueror. Notwith- 
ſtanding the reverence. which the Orientaliſts ungueſti- 
onably entertained for their antient doctrines, there can 
be little doubt that, when Alexander, in order to pre- 
ſerve. by the arts of peace, that extenſive. empire, which 
he had obtained. by the force af arms, engdeayoured.to in- 
corporate the cuſtoms of the Greeks, with thoſe of the 
Perſian, Indian, and other Eaſtern nations, the opinions 
as well as the manners of this feeble and gbſeguiqus race 
would, in a great meaſure, be acqqrmodated to thoſe of 
their cqnquerers. | The influence. gf the Grecian upon 
the Oriental philoſophy continued lang after the time of 
Alexander, and was one principal occaſion of the con- 
fuſion of opinions which we ſhall find in the ſubſequent 
hiſtory of the Alexandrian and Chriſtian ſchogls, 
It was in Alexandria chiefly, that the Grecian philo- 
ſophy was ingraſted upon the ſtock of antient Oriental 
wiſdom. The Egyptian method of teaching by allegory 
was peculiarly favourable to ſuch an union. We have 
already ſeen that the philoſophy and religion of the 
Egyptians early underwent a material change of this 
kind, when Cambyſes, in conquering this country, in- 
troduced the doctrine and theology of the Perſians. Un- 
der the government of the Greeks, there were ſimilar |. 
innovations; the prieſts of Egypt endeavouring, as well 
as they were able, to form a coalition between the antient 
religion of their country and the doctrine and philoſophy 
of their conquerors... s.. 1 
Alexander, when he built the city of Alexandria, 
with a determination to make it the ſeat of his empire, 
and peopled it with emigrants from various countries, 
opened 


. * Platarch de Fort. Alex. t. ii. + 346. t. v. p. 450. Ammon. in 
Vit. Atiſt. . | 1 1 [£ | * (71 P , 1 44 ; 
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opened a new mart of philoſophy, which emulated - the 
fame of Athens itſelf. A general indulgence was granted 
to the promiſcuous crowd aſſembled in this riſing city, 
whether Egyptians, Grecians, Jews, or others, to pro- 
feſe their reſpeCtive ſyſtems of philoſophy and religion, 
without moleſtation. The conſequence was, that E 
was ſoon filled with religious andphiloſpphical ſectaries af 
every kind ; and particularly, that almoſt every Gre- 
cian ſect found an advocate and profeſſor in Alexandria *, 
The family of the Ptolemies, who, after Alexander, 
obtained the government of Egypt, from motives of po: 
licy encouraged this new eſtabliſhment. © Ptolemy Lagus, 
who had obtained the crown of Egypt by uſurpation, 
was particularly careful to ſecure the intereſt of the 
Greeks in his favour z and, with this view, invited 
people from every part of Greece to ſettle in Egypt, and 
removed the ſchools of Athens to Alexandria, This 
„ ee prince ſpared no expenee to raiſe the lite- 
rary, as well as the civil, military, and commercial credit 
of his country. In order to p ovide, in Alexandria, a 
permament reſidence for learning and philoſo e 
jaid the foundation of a library, which 
time, became exceedingly famous ; granted bie hers 
or every claſs immunity from public offices; and en- 
couraged ſcience and literature by royal munificence. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who was eminent in every kind 
of learning, eſpecially i in philoſophy,” aſſiſted the liberal 
deſigns of the prince, by his judicious advice and active 
ſervices. Ptolemy Philadelphus adopted, with great ar- 
oour, the liberal views of bis predeceflor, and afforded- 
11411 further aid to philoſophy, by enriching the Alex- 
andrian library with a vaſt collection of books in every 
branch of learning, and by inſtituting a college of 
learned men, who, ey ny: might have leiſure t6 pro- 


_ fecute | 


* Plut. I. c. Juſtin. I. 38. c. 9g. Athen. I. iy. p. 184. Porph. Vir. 
Plot. c 16. Arrian. Iz in. Q. Curt. I. iv. c. 8. Strabo, I. xwvli. 
Amm. Marcell. J. XxX? c. 6 Joſeph. contr. Ap. I. ii. De Bell, J. lus 
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ſecute their ſtudies, were maintained at the public ex- 
pence “. 

Under the patronage, firſt, of the Egyptian princes, 
and afterwards of the Roman emperors, Alexandria 
long continued to enjoy great celebrity as the feat of 
learning, and to ſend forth eminent philoſophers of e 
ſect to diſtant countries. It remained a ſchool of learning, 
as well as a commercial emporium, till it was taken, and 

jundered of its literary treaſures, by the Saracens. 

Philoſophy, during this period, ſuffered a grieyong 
corruption, from the attempt which was made by phi- 
loſophers of different ſects and countries, Greci 
Egyptian, and Oriental, who were aſſembled in Alex. 
andria, to frame, from their different tenets, one 
general ſyſtem of opinions. The reſpect which had 
long been univerſally paid to the ſchools of Greece, 
and the honours with which they were now adorned 
by the Egyptian princes, induced other wiſe men, and 
even the Egyptian prieſts and philoſophers themſelves, 
fo ſubmit to this innovation. Hence aroſe an hetero- 
geneous maſs of opinions, of which we ſhall after- 
wards take more particular notice under the name of 
Eclectic philoſophy ; and which we ſhall find to have 
been the foundation pf endleſs confuſion, error and ab- 
ſurdity, not only in the Alexandrian ſchool, but among 
Jews and Chriſtians ; producing among the former that 
ſpurious kind of philoſophy, which they called their 
Cabbala; and, among the latter, innumerable corrup- 
tions of the Chriſtian Faith. 


* Diod. Sic- l. xviii. Pauſan. in Att. Phot. Cod. 92. lian, I. in. 
c. 17. Clem. Alex. Stro. I. i. p. 341. Philoſtr. Vit. Soph. I. i. c. 2. 
Laert. | viii. c. 46. A. Gell. J. iv. c. 2. 
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